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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


To His Honour THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL. 
May 1T PLEASE YouR HONOUR: 


We, your Commissioners, appointed in pursuance of an 
Order-in-Council dated the 26th day of August, 1937, have 
conducted an inquiry into all matters pertaining to or affecting 
persons or corporations engaged in the business and operation 
of transporting freight by motor vehicles, whether for gain, or 
not for gain, and passengers by motor vehicle for gain in the 
Province of Ontario and the relation thereto of all competing 
forms of transport. Herein we report the results of that inquiry. 


The report is prefaced, in Chapt. I, by a stimmary of find- 
ings, recommendations and suggestions, but only the more im- 
portant aspects of the matters investigated are touched upon in 
the summary. Full acquaintance with the facts elicited by the 
inquiry and the views of the Commission with respect to them 
ean only be gained by a careful examination of the complete 
Text. 


The sources of information and the procedure followed in 
the obtaining of it are indicated in Chapt. III. A list of wit- 
nesses and of public bodies, organizations, associations and in- 
dividuals making written submissions only is given in Appendix 
A-ITT. 


For convenience, the decimal system of designating article 
numbers and table numbers has been employed. The number 
before the decimal point indicates the chapter and the number 
following it indicates the serial number of the article or table 
within that chapter. The prefix ‘‘A’’ refers to the appendices. 
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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


1.1—General Considerations. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Importance of Commercial Motor Transport to the Province. There 
ean be no doubt of the profound and widespread influence that commercial 
motor transport has had on industrial and social conditions in Ontario. Motor 
trucks now serve many communities that formerly lacked direct service by rail 
or water. In many instances they have reduced the cost of freight transpor- 
tation, have stimulated business, and by giving frequent and expeditious service 
to outlying areas have assisted in the decentralization of industry and the 
commendable building up of prosperous small communities distant from the 
large cities. At the same time, motor buses serve communities far removed 
from railway lines and those on lines having restricted passenger train move- 
ments are receiving a much more frequent service than formerly. (Art. 3.1). 


There appears to be in Ontario an original investment in commercial motor 
vehicles of not less than $180,000,000 and at least 120,000 persons are directly 
engaged in one capacity or another in connection with the operation of such 
vehicles. Many more persons are employed indirectly in connection with motor 
transport, as in garages, repair shops, gasoline stations, manufacture of equip- 
ment, or in occasional or seasonal service. Indeed, by reason of the basic in- 
fluence of transportation on the cost of doing business, the whole fabric of 
commerce and industry in the Province is vitally affected. (Art. 3.1). 


While under the Reference the Commission was not required to consider 
non-commercial motor transport, it 1s obviously impossible to dissociate it en- 
tirely from the operations of commercial vehicles. Licensing, regulations and 
highway costs for the two classes are interrelated. Moreover, in any consider- 
ation of the latter, the effect of the expenditure of such a sum as $117,750,000 
by tourists in Ontario during 1937 cannot be overlooked. 


(2) Appraisal of the General Problem. Throughout the inquiry the Com- 
mission has held to the view that the most important aspect of the problem 
is as to whether under the existing order of things the users of transportation 
in Ontario are being adequately served and in a manner not inimical to the 
public interest. 


The Commission is convinced that those forms of transport that are in- 
trinsically most economical and most efficient for each type and length of 
haulage must in the end be allowed to prevail. But at the same time it holds 
that all transport agencies should either reimburse the general public for 
facilities provided by it, or, in the alternative, should receive equal aid or 
consideration from the public. In other words, there should be equality of 
opportunity and equality of obligation. 


If this position be sound, there should, in the opinion of the Commission, 
be no governmental action calculated either to hamper or to foster any legi- 
timate form of transport. There should be no effort to secure any ‘‘different 
division of function than would result if a single administration, without 


[1] 
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divergence of financial interest, were solely occupied in meeting the needs of 


the public by the most convenient and economical arrangement of transport.’’ 
(Art. 3.5). 


(3) Inclusion of Northern Ontario Roads. The Commission is fully eon- 
vineed that the roads of Northern Ontario should be considered as an integral 
part of the highway system of the Province. Motor traffic now moves over 
every passable road within its boundaries and it is no longer practicable to 
delimit arbitrarily any region within which the highway system may properly 
be considered as contained and in respect of which all highway revenue should 
be spent. Southern Ontario and Northern Ontario are vitally interrelated 
commercially, and the Commission is definitely of the opinion that the section- 
alizing of the highway business of the Province in respect of these two divisions 
of it is most undesirable. (Art. 12.1). 


(4) Justification for Including the Expenditures Made by the Urban Mu- 
micipalities. In the opinion of the Commission, neither the total expenditures. 
on the public roads of the Province nor the appropriate destination of motor 
vehicle revenue can be properly determined without regard to the street systems 
of the towns and cities. Much revenue is obtained from vehicles that rarely, 
if ever, leave the corporate limits of urban municipalities. Probably one-third 
of all motor vehicle travel in Ontario is on their streets and roads. For this. 
reason, there does not appear to be any principle whereby the complete withhold- 
ing of rebate, subsidy or aid to separated urban municipalities in the matter of 
their streets or of connecting links can be justified. Without in any way altering 
the nature or extent of the control enjoyed by the local municipalities over their 
own streets, it appears necessary in a just appraisal of the situation to consider 
all revenue in respect of the travelled ways, be they rural or urban, in relation 
to all expenditures made in connection with the facilities provided by the public 
for the earning of that revenue. (Art. 12.4). 


1.2—Total Expenditures on the Public Roads of Ontario. 
FINDINGS. 


(1) Total Expenditures by the Province. The total capital expenditure 
made by the Province of Ontario for the fiscal years 1889 to 1938, inclusive, was 
$296,722,056.83. The expenditure on maintenance and administration was. 
$97,593,340.85 and the total expenditure under both headings was $394,315,397.68. 
Only 4.2 per cent. of this total expenditure was made prior to November 1, 
1918, that is, the beginning of the fiscal year 1919. (Art. 12.2 and Table 12.1). 
Expenditures made before 1889 are uncertain, relatively small in amount and, 
for the most part, in connection with work of temporary value. 


(2) Total Expenditures by the Municipalities on Rural Roads. For the 
period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, the total capital expenditure made 
on rural roads by the municipalities was $135,563,505.48, while for maintenance 
it was $83,609,386.23. For the two combined, it wags $219,172,891.71. Of this 


total, 32.6 per cent. was expended prior to the fiscal year’ 1919.. .CArieRI2ie 
and Table 12.3). 


(3) Total Expenditures by the Urban Municipalities. On the basis of a 
study made of nine typical urban municipalities in Ontario, the Commission 
estimates that the total expenditure on urban streets and roads for the entire 
Province for the period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, amounted to 
$166,082,000 for construction, $79,555,000 for maintenance, and $245 637,000 
for the two combined. Only 27.8 per cent. of this expenditure was incurred. 
prior to the fiscal year 1919. (Art. 12.4 and Table 1203): 
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(4) Total Provincial and Municipal Expenditure on Public Roads and 
Streets of the Province on Capital Account. Capital expenditures made for the 
period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, by the various departments of the 
Government of Ontario for rural roads, including a relatively small amount 
expended on connecting links in non-separated towns and villages, amounted 
to $262,544,668.29. Capital expenditures made by the municipalities for rural 
roads in the same period amounted to $135,563,505.48, while on urban streets 
it is estimated to have been $166,082,000. The total capital expenditure on 
rural roads made by all public bodies in the Province for the period mentioned 
was $398,108,173.77, while for rural roads and urban streets together it was 
$564,190,173.77. Only 16.4 per cent. of this total expenditure was made prior 
to November 1, 1918. (Art. 12.5 and Table 12.7). 


(5) Total Provincial and Municipal Expenditure on Public Roads and 
Streets of the Province for Maintenance and Adminstration. For the period 
January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, the various departments of the provincial 
government spent for maintenance and administration in connection with rural 
roads a total of $88,835,964.86, including a relatively small amount expended 
on connecting links in non-separated towns and villages. During the same 
period the municipalities expended for maintenance and administration on rural 
roads $83,609,386.23 and for urban streets an estimated amount of $79,555,000. 
The total expenditure made in respect of maintenance and administration for 
the period mentioned was $172,445,351.09 for rural roads and $252,000,351.09 
for rural roads and urban streets combined. Only 25.2 per cent. of this total 
expenditure was incurred before the fiscal year 1919. (Art. 12.5 and Table 

12s)' 


(6) Grand Total of Provincial and Municipal Expenditure on Public Roads 
and Streets of the Province. For the period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 
1937, the total amount expended on the construction of public roads and streets 
in the Province was $564,190,173.77. On maintenance and administration it was 
$252,000,3851.09. For the two combined it amounted to $816,190,524.86. Only 
19.1 per cent. of the latter amount was spent prior to the fiscal year 1919. (Art. 
1235yand Table 12.9). 


(7) Relation of Total Expenditure to Total Revenue. While during the 
past ten fiscal years the total annual revenue has amounted to about 84 per cent. 
of the total annual expenditure by the Province on a cash basis, no retirement 
of previous capital expenditure has been possible from revenue on this basis, nor 
have revenues been available to meet interest on the debt occasioned thereby. 
CArt. 12.7; Table 12.15 and Fig: 5). 


1.3—Highway Debt of Ontario. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Relation to Annual Costs. Obviously, no estimate of the annual costs 
of the highways can be complete within inclusion of the carrying charges on 
the existing highway debt. 


(2) Basis of Computation of the Highway Debt. Since no part of the 
public debt of the Province is specifically earmarked as highway debt, the 
latter can only be estimated. Published statements representing the investments 
of the provincial debt in revenue-producing but not realizable assets in the 
form of roads and highways do not indicate actual debt, but merely the capital 
expenditures on the roads and highways for the periods comprised. In the 
opinion of the Commission, the only procedure by which an adequate con- 
ception of the highway debt can now be built up is to consider the relation 
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of highway revenues to net expenditures, taking full account of the interest 
factor in establishing such relation. 


The municipal debt in respect of roads and streets is not known and the 
Commission could obtain no reliable information concerning it, apart from the 
$15,526,327 stated to be owing by the counties for county roads and King’s 
Highways, as of December 31, 1933. 


The concept upon which the Commission has estimated the highway debt 
is that all excess revenue above net ordinary expenditure and interest require- 
ments is invested as a sinking fund accumulation in the securities issued to 
provide funds for capital expenditures and that interest accruing on such in- 
vestment is reinvested in the same way. Correspondingly, all deficiencies be- 
tween revenue and the net ordinary expenditure and interest requirements are 
assumed to be made up by borrowing, the interest payable on such overdrafts 
or loans being added to the obligation. 


Having regard to the effective rate now being paid on all Ontario Govern- 
ment issues and likely to be paid for some time in the future, the Commission 
has adopted an interest rate of 414 per cent. (Art. 12.10). 


(3) Estumated Highway Debt, 1919-1938. Since the intensive use of motor 
vehicles and the accompanying extension of highway building programmes began 
at the close of the war, the Commission is of the opinion that the most reason- 
able date from which to consider the highway debt of the Province as ac- 
cumulating is November 1, 1918, that is, the beginning of the fiscal year 1919. 
Proceeding on the basis outlined in (2) above, the estimated net provincial 
highway debt as of March 31, 1938, is $212,691,010.28. (Art. 12.10 and Tables 
12.11 and 12.14). : : 


(4) Estimated Highway Debt, 1915-1938. Since the motor vehicle licence 
fees were raised to a revenue basis in the year 1915, there may be justification 
for beginning debt accumulation on November 1, 1914. On this basis the debt 
Rue a 31, 1938, would be $219,281,119.69. (Art. 12.10 and Tables 12.12 
an 14). 


_ (5) Estimated Highway Debt, 1903-1938. Having regard to the accelera- 
tion of effort in highway building following the passing of the Highway Im- 
provement Act of 1901, and the revolutionary changes that flowed from the 
introduction of the motor vehicle, debt calculation might with some justification 
begin with the year 1903. In that year money was first expended by the 
Government under its new road policy, motor vehicles were for the first time 
licensed and a revenue obtained from them. Beginning the accumulation on 
January 1, 1903, the debt at March 31, 1938, would amount to $249,230,617.15. 
(Art. 12.10 and Tables 12.13 and 12.14). fags 


SUGGESTION. 


(1) Since the highway debt as estimated in (3), (4) or (5) above is not 
greatly different from one-third of the total funded and unfunded debt of the 
Province reported as of March 31, 1938, it might be found convenient. and 
would probably overcome many difficulties, if the Department of Highways 
were charged with one-third of the outstanding debt of the Province as of a 
stipulated date, this charge carrying with it the obligation to supply out of 
highway revenues one-third of all sums needed for interest payments and 
retirements of the provincial debenture issues and floating debt at that date 
Such procedure would obviate all controversy as to what rate of interest might 
at any time be fair. (Art. 12.14). From that date forward the highways 
would be charged with the specific amount of each debenture issue made that 
would represent monies required for highway purposes in excess of revenue 
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1.4—Annual Cost of the Highways. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Basis of Annual Cost Determination. Determination of the annual 
cost of the highways can only be made if the expenditure is considered in 
relation to the plan of financing followed at the present time or to such other 
plan as may conceivably be adopted in the near future. The Commission has 
estimated the annual cost on two bases, namely, (a) the deferred-payment plan 
and (b) the pay-as-you-go plan. The first of these is the plan now being 
followed, although indirectly, since the highway debt has up to the present 
not been definifely indicated. The second is the plan recommended by the 
Commission for future gauging of the required highway revenue. 


(2) Conditions Assumed in Applying the Deferred-Payment Plan. Debts 
- incurred in respect of highway expenditure should obviously be amortized over 
a definite and reasonable period. The borrowing of money for roads without 
intent ever to retire it, on the ground that the life of the roads is perpetual, 
is as unthinkable as it is impossible. It is inherent in a constantly growing 
system of any character financed on the deferred-payment plan that annual 
debt charges increase year by year, during the period of amortization at least. 
To meet them requires constantly increasing annual revenues and once the 
increasing trend of revenue is interfered with the whole basis of the accounting 
is undermined. While the Commission sees no present indication that motor 
vehicle revenue and the use of motor vehicles will not continue to increase 
indefinitely, it believes that it is most unwise to base any system of provincial 
highway financing on such an assumption. The possibility of static or reduced 
highway revenue through changed conditions in our manner of living and doing 
business must be envisaged. 


In proceeding according to the deferred-payment plan the assumption was 
made that interest is paid at 414 per cent. on the unamortized balance and 
that capital expenditure is amortized over a period of 30 years on the sinking 
fund basis, also at 414 per cent. 


By reason of insufficient experience in the Province concerning the useful 
life of many classes of highway property and the impracticability of conducting 
the detailed and lengthy examination of all the physical property involved and 
the records respecting it, the method of depreciation is not deemed to be prac- 
ficapies (ATH. 12.11). 


(3) Annual Cost of the Highways to the Province and Its Relation. to 
Revenue According to the Deferred-Payment Plan. Considering the inaugura- 
tion of the present highway system as at the beginning of the fiscal year 1919, 
and assuming that all money for construction was borrowed at 414 per cent. 
on thirty-year sinking fund debentures, and that sinking funds were invested 
in the debentures against which they were reserved, the revenue has exceeded 
the total cost of interest, amortization instalment and maintenance and ad- 
ministration of the roads for twelve out of the twenty fiscal years comprised 
in the period 1919-1938. (Fig. 6). For the years 1928 to 1938, inclusive, the 
average annual cost on this basis has been about $17,300,000 and the average 
annual revenue about $20,090,000. Of the total annual cost, 47 per cent. is in 
the form of interest. (Tables 12.10, 12.16 and Art. 12.12). On the other hand, 
by proceeding in accordance with this plan a net:provincial debt in respect of 
highways amounting to $212,691,010 has been built up. If accumulation of debt 
started as of January 1, 1903, the amount of it at March 31, 1938, would be 
$249 230,617. 


Adopting $17,000,000 as the minimum practicable annual capital expendi- 
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ture, and as representing the general average capital expenditure per fiscal year 
for the period 1928-38, and projecting this forward, a gross debt of $510,000,000 
would be reached about the year 1970. Sinking fund accumulations, assumed 
as having begun in 1919, would amount to $192,000,000 and the net debt to 
$318.000,000, thereafter remaining fixed at this amount while the above-men- 
tioned annual new capital expenditure continued and requiring, at 4% per cent., 
a continuing annual interest payment of $14,310,000. If the interest rate were 
3 per cent., the capital investment would still build up to $510,000,000, the 
sinking fund would stabilize at $209,340,000 and the annual interest requirement 
would be $9,019,800 forever. (Arts. 12.12, 12.13 and Fig. 6). 


(4) Pay-as-you-go Plan. In view of the heavy accrual of debt that follows 
in the train of the deferred-payment plan, the Commission has investigated 
carefully the merits of the pay-as-you-go plan. Assuming the future annual 
capital expenditure to be $17,000,000 with annual maintenance amounting to 
3 per cent. of the gross investment in the roads, there would be no interest on 
new debt to be paid, but, at 414 per cent., annual instalments of $11,558,300 
would need to be paid to retire the present debt of $212,691,010 in forty years. 
In order that this plan might be pursued, it would be necessary to obtain ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 more annual revenue than is now being obtained. The 
only alternative would be reduced annual capital expenditures. In the year 
1979, however, the Province would be free of road debt, as compared with 
a net debt of $318,000,000 if it were financed on a thirty-year sinking fund 
plan.- (Art. 12:15 and Fig, 7). 


(5) Annual Cost of Roads to the Mumncipalities. The Commission could 
obtain only fragmentary information as to the total municipal debt for roads 
and hence the full annual cost in respect of them, inclusive of debt charges, 
cannot be determined. During the eighteen years and five months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, to March 31, 1987, the average annual expenditure made by the 
municipalities for the construction and maintenance of rural roads was 
$8,020,000; for urban streets it was $9,636,000; and for the two combined, 
$17,656,000. (Arts. 8.2, 12.16 and Tables 12.7 and 12.8). 


RECOMMENDATION. 


(1) In view of the obvious advantage of avoiding the continual growth 
of highway debt under the deferred-payment plan, the Commission recommends 
that at as early a date as practicable the Province adopt the pay-as-you-go 
plan with respect to highway expenditures. Nevertheless, irrespective of the 
plan of financing that may be adopted or the interest rate that may ultimately 
be attained, the Commission strongly urges that not less than $10,000,000 be 
set aside annually from highway revenue to take care of existing highway 
debt until repaid. 


1.5—Subsidy of Motor Vehicle Operation. 
FINDINGS. 


(1) No Direct Subsidy. No instances of direct subsidy to motor vehicle 
operation in Ontario were disclosed. (Art. 8.1). 


(2) Virtual Subsidy of Motor Transport. From November Toa LO 
March 31, 1938, the total expenditure made by the Province on highways for 
construction exceeded the highway revenue available after meeting maintenance 
and administration by $121,957,458.58. The interest on this, which at 414 per 
cent. amounts to $5,488,085.61, represents a virtual annual subsidy to the motor 
users of the Province who, if they were financing the highway system them- 
selves, would have to pay it. 
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Since the municipal debt for highways is not known, the virtual subsidy 
by the municipalities had to be appraised in another way. From November 1, 
1918, to March 31, 1938, the average annual expenditure by the rural and 
urban municipalities was $17,656,000, or an average over the period of $5.44 
per capita per annum. This is nearly double the $3.00 estimated as the minimum 
demanded by social necessity. On this basis, the virtual capital subsidy to motor 
vehicles for the period amounts to $146,000,000, which, at 5 per cent., would 
represent an annual interest saving to the motor users of $7,300,000. 


The combined virtual annual subsidy granted by the Province and the 
municipalities to motor vehicles is therefore approximately $12,800,000. It is 
not possible to determine the portion of this that is applicable to commercial 
vehicles, since the relative amounts of motor fuel tax paid by the various classes 
of vehicles is not known. (Art. 8.2). 


1.6—Subsidies to Other Forms of Transport than Motor Transport. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Subsidies to the Railways in Ontario. Up to the present, the sub- 
sidies to the railways in Ontario have amounted in cash to $54,216,938 and in 
transferred railway property to some $16,000,000. Land grants amounted to 
3,470,709 acres, which at the conventional valuation of $1.00 per acre, would 
add another $3,470,709. On this basis the total capital subsidies received by the 
steam railways in the Province would amount to $73,687,647. The investment 
of the Province in the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway is specially 
considered in Art. 8.3. 


Adopting the average interest rate of 5 per cent. paid by the two largest 
railways on securities not enjoying governmental guarantee, the annual saving 
of interest to the railways is $3,684,382. 


Since the amount of railway borrowing necessitated in respect of railway 
property in Ontario was probably not more than that incurred in connection 
with the public roads and streets of the Province, and since the highway users 
have profited from the fact that provincial securities carry a lesser interest rate 
than would have been available to private borrowers, the Commission is of the 
opinion that the advantage of the guarantee of railway securities is offset by the 
favourable financing made possible for at least that part of the highway debt 
incurred by the Province and the financially stable municipalities. (Art. 8.3). 


(2) Ratio of Subsidy to Annual Maintenance of Way and Structures. Up 
to December 31, 1936, the steam railways of Canada had received in cash, in 
the cost of lines turned over, and in all other forms save land grants, subsidies 
amounting to $218,977,196. In addition, grants of 47,639,866 acres of land 
were made which, at $1.00 per acre, amounted to an additional $47,639,866. 
On the total amount of $266,617,062, the annual interest saving would be 
$13,330,853. For the calendar year 1936 the total amount expended by the 
railways of Canada for maintenance of way and structures was $60,378,274.88, 
and consequently the interest saving to the railways because of direct subsidies 
received is 22.1 per cent. of their annual expenditure for maintenance of way 
and structures. (Art. 8.3). 

(3) Comparison of Subsidies to the Railways With Virtual Subsidies to 
Motor Vehicles. As stated above the annual interest saving to the railways by 
reason of direct subsidies is $3,684,382. The corresponding interest saving to the 
highway users by reason of virtual subsidy is $12,800,000, or approximately 
three and one-half times as much. 
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If the ratio which the annual value of the subsidies to the railways of Can- 
ada bears to the annual cost of maintenance of way and structures be applied to 
the average annual cost of maintenance and administration of rural roads and 
urban streets in Ontario from November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1937, the motor 
users would be entitled, if the treatment were no more favourable than that 
accorded the railways in respect of direct subsidies, to an annual virtual subsidy 
of 22.1 per cent. of $10,200,000, or $2,250,000 instead of the estimated $12,800,000. 
On this basis, the motor users would appear to enjoy treatment nearly six times 
more favourable than that enjoyed by the railways, in so far as the free use 
of capital invested in the provided facilities is concerned. (Arts. 8.2 and 8.3). 


The amount which the taxpayers of Ontario have contributed to meet rail- 
way deficits in the Province is undeterminable but manifestly very great. 
Whatever this may be, it has been incurred to a considerable extent through 
the provision at public expense of facilities that have made it possible for 
other forms of transport to supplant the railways in certain important classes 
of business. (Art. 8.3). 


(4) Subsidies to Water Transport. No direct subsidies are granted to 
water transport in Ontario. Virtual subsidy exists to an indeterminable degree 
through the provision and maintenance by the Government of Canada of the 
waterways, canals and harbours and through freedom from canal fees, save 
for linesmen’s fees on the Welland Ship Canal. (Art. 8.4). - 


(5) Subsidies to Atr Transport. Up to March 31, 1937, the Dominion 
Government had spent $2,084,810.28 on airports in Ontario. Information re- 
specting provincial and municipal expenditures on airports in the Province is 
ee only up to the end of 1931, when it amounted to $836,129.49. (Art. 
Bio) 3 


1.7—Division of the Cost of the Highways Between the General Public 
and the Motor Vehicle User. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) General Basis. Ascertained annual highway costs should be divided 
In some equitable ratio between the general public and the motor vehicle users. 
That portion assigned to the motor users should be further allocated amongst the 
different classes of motor vehicles according to some principle or combination of 
principles. 


(2) Soctal-Necessity Value of Roads. That part of the annual highway 
costs properly borne by the general taxpayer is, in this report, designated 
the ‘‘social-necessity value’’ of the roads. It represents the combined interest 
of all the members of the affected community in the provision and maintenance 
of highways, in so far as comfort and convenience of living and the general 
social well-being of the community are concerned. 


Expenditures ineurred primarily for commercial and economic purposes 
are not elements of social-necessity value. Commerce is essentially ramifying 
and no transaction of it can be said to have local significance only. Since such 
expenditures are in large measure for the general benefit of the state, they 
should be widely, and not locally, borne. (Art, 13.1). 


With the coming of the motor car, a universal demand has sprung up for 
roads of a character altogether inconsistent with local uses and in which the 


social-necessity value is obscured or overlapped by expenditures incurred for a 
quite different object. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the onset of the motor vehicle, the requirements 
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of basic social necessity persist with but little modification. These should, by 
reason of their essential nature, be borne by the local communities. In conse- 
quence, the term ‘‘social-necessity value’’ has, in this report, been limited to 
the necessities of the community with respect to roads, apart altogether from 
their use by motor vehicles in other than the most elemental and most local 
way. (Arts. 13.3, 18.4). 


The cost of satisfying the social-necessity demand is represented by a more 
or less fixed amount of money or human labour per capita of the local com- 
munity. It does not vary greatly from year to year or from place to place 
within a common culture and is very nearly the same for densely populated 
and sparsely populated communities. 


Studies of all available data carried out by the Commission lead it to 
believe that a fair range of the social-necessity value of roads and streets in 
Ontario, without regard to motor vehicles, would be between $2.00 and $3.00 
per capita per annum. The value tends to be somewhat higher for rural than 
for urban communities. (Appendix A-XITI). 


For simplicity, and in order that the motor vehicle may not be asked to 
pay more than its fair share of the cost of the roads, the social-necessity value 
has, in allocation calculations, been uniformly assumed at $3.00 per capita per 
annum. This amount will include whatever obligation may rest on the general 
taxpayer to promote the tourist traffic. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


(1) Dealing With the Social-Necessity Problem. As a means of ensuring 
a division of annual cost of the public roads in accordance with the principles 
outlined above, the Commission would suggest the following measures for dealing 
initially with the problem. (Art. 138.7). | 


(a) The Department of Highways would continue to assume complete 
control and responsibility for King’s Highways and provincial secondary 
roads. 


(b) In equity, the Department would assume the cost, or a share of 
the cost, in proportion to the jurisdiction exercised, of the construction and 
maintenance of connecting links through cities and separated towns, as well 
as through non-separated towns and villages. : 


(c) The Department would not only continue to grant subsidies to 
townships and counties toward the cost of road construction and mainten- 
ance done in conformity with an annual programme of work approved 
by it, but would extend the principle to cities and separated towns at as 
early a date as practicable. 


(d) In view of the more highly organized administrative machinery 
of cities, it would seem more convenient to grant each city a specific subsidy 
determined each year, based on an agreed amount per capita or otherwise, 
than to have a specific list of road work approved annually to the cost of 
which the Department would contribute. The annual subsidy would. be 
expended by the city on traffic relief routes, whether these were classified 
as provincial highways or not. 


- (e) As a result of the assumption by the Province of 100 per cent. 
of the cost of the King’s Highways and secondary roads, it is possible 
that all, or a majority of, the main arteries of travel in a municipality 
might become King’s Highways, or provincial secondary roads, while the 
social-necessity needs of the local municipality continued to be served by 
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them, without need of other roads. In these circumstances it appears proper 
to the Commission that if the full quota for social-necessity obligation could 
not be properly spent on roads continuing under the jurisdiction of the local 
municipality, or in which it had an interest, the balance of the quota should 
be payable to the Province in consideration of the social-necessity use made 
of the King’s Highway and provincial secondary roads within the munici- 
pality. If there were no King’s Highways, secondary roads or connecting 
links within such municipality, this provision would naturally not apply. 


Deductions from any subsidy payable by the Province to a municipality 
would be made to the extent that the annual net amount that would be 
expended by such municipality on account of roads, if such subsidy were 
to be paid in full, fell short of its social-necessity quota. 


(f) The social-necessity quota, or the minimum amount that must be 
expended annually on roads by every municipality within the Province out 
of non-motor revenue for local social needs, is, upon the basis of the tentative 
studies of the Commission, approximately $3.00 per capita. The Commission 
believes that in practice, the actual quota could be arbitrarily set from 
time to time by the Government at a figure not greatly differmg from 
the amount mentioned. 


1.8—Allocation of the Motor Vehicle Share of Annual Costs Amongst the 
Various Classes of Motor Vehicles. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Many Factors Affect Allocation. The Commission carefully explored 
all of the commonly employed bases of allocation of highway costs amongst 
the various classes of motor vehicles using the highways and cannot endorse 
any of them without qualification. So many factors require to be considered 
and given due weight that a strictly scientific and precise basis of cost allocation 
has so far not been established. 


The circumstances that require to be considered in any attempt to arrive 
at a proper basis are as follows: 


(a) Vehrcle-Miles. Certain privileges and conveniences are enjoyed for 
every mile operated by all vehicles alike, regardless of weight, size or speed. 
Such would be the right-of-way, fencing, grading, drainage, road signs and 
signals. (Art. 13.9). 


_(b) Road Occupancy. The moving tenancy of the highways enjoyed by 
vehicles should in some measure be proportionate to the volume, slowness of 
travel and annual mileage of the latter. (Art. 13.10). 


(c) Vehicle Width. Vehicles of a width greater than normal appear to 
be responsible for about 60 per cent. of the width of pavement requirement in 
addition to that necessary for ordinary passenger motor ears, and light trucks 
moving at the same operating factor of safety as the wider vehicles. (Art. 13.10). 


( d) Vehicle W eight. Where a pavement or surfacing rests on a completely 
stabilized foundation, considerations of vehicle weight alone would lead to 
allocating about 45 per cent. of the total annual expenditure for construction, 


maintenance and administration in proportion to the square root of the maximum 
wheel load. (Art. 138.11). 


(e) Ton-Miles. This commonly employed standard for the measurement 
of road use does not cover the relative demands of heavy and light vehicles on 
the pavement, since a heavy total tonnage may be moved by means of hght 
vehicles. (Art. 13.12). 
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(f) Number of Vehicles in a Class. What might appear to be an equitable 
method of allocation if there were the same number of vehicles in each class 
may entail an altogether impracticable assessment on individual vehicles in a 
small elass. 


SUGGESTION. 


(1) Adopted Basis of Cost Allocation. After giving close study to all of 
the factors involved and attaching such weight to each as seemed proper in the 
circumstances, the Commission is convinced that, under present circumstances in 
Ontario, the cost of construction and maintenance of the highways of the Proy- 
ince is increased by approximately seven per cent. by reason of the presence of 
vehicles that are heavier and wider than ordinary passenger cars and light trucks. 


On this basis there should be collected in licence fees from the heavier 
and wider vehicles an amount equal to the normal or basic fee, plus nearly 
seven per cent. of the total annual highway revenue required, including motor 
fuel tax. (Art. 13.14). 


1.9—-Licensing of Commercial Motor Vehicles. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Application of Highway Revenues. When identification of the motor 
vehicle was the sole object of registration, the licence fees were nominal and 
designed to cover at most the cost of licence plates and the administrative 
charges of the licence office. With the year 1915, however, these fees were 
definitely placed on a revenue basis, so that whatever was received in excess 
of administrative costs might be devoted to construction and maintenance of 
the highways. 


While it appears from the Highway Improvement Act that all provincial 
revenues derived from motor vehicles were to be earmarked for highway im- 
provements, in actual practice highway revenues have never been deemed other 
than general revenue available to meet the general expenses of the Province. 
Despite this, the motor vehicle users have not suffered by the procedure, for 
since the first revenues were collected in 1903 the Province has expended 
$133,353,871 more on the highways than it has received from the users of them 
and by reason of this excess expenditure has incurred a highway debt amounting 
to $249,230,617. (Art. 7.4). 


(2) Present Basis of Motor Vehicle Incensing. Present licence fees are 
based on the type and gross weight of vehicle, thus taking account of possible 
additional demands upon the highway arising from vehicles of heavy weight. 
The higher fees required of vehicles not equipped with pneumatic tires are 
obviously directed to the same object. Additional fees demanded of vehicles 
not propelled by gasoline are for the purpose of compensating the Government 
for the loss in fuel tax revenue. 


(3) Licensing of Common Carrier Operations. With a view to extending 
public control over commercial vehicles, an applicant for a licence for either a 
public vehicle or a public commercial vehicle is now required, as a prerequisite, 
to obtain from the Ontario Municipal Board a certificate of public necessity and 
convenience. As a result of this policy, relative stability has been brought 
about in the number of public vehicle licences, but those for public commercial 
vehicles have increased markedly in recent years. The evidence indicated that 
too many licences had been issued to such vehicles. (Art. 7.16). 
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1.10—Proposed Classification of Commercial Freight Vehicles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) Proposed Transport Vehicle Class. In view of the common use of the 
ordinary passenger car for business or professional purposes, the Commission 
would recommend that the historic but artificial distinction in the basis of 
licensing passenger vehicles and commercial vehicles be dropped. It recommends 
that all commercial vehicles in excess of 6000 pounds gross weight, that is, 
substantially above the weight of normal automobiles, be included in a new 
classification termed ‘‘transport vehicles.’’ Such vehicles should be restricted 
in their movements to a local zone unless specially leensed to go beyond it. 
There appears to be no necessity of limiting the movements of light trucks, 
since the utilization of a vehicle of less than 6000 pounds gross weight on long 
distance hauls would not be economical. (Art. 7.21). 


(2) Proposed Changes in Classification of Public Commercial Vehicles. The 
Commission recommends that the following classes of public commercial vehicles 
be established. (Art. 7.22) : 


(a) Class ‘‘A’’ Common Carrier. It is recommended that the present 
Classes ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ be merged into one group hereinafter to be desig- 
nated as ‘‘Class ‘A’ Common Carriers’’. The services provided by these 
carriers would be a scheduled service essentially limited in practice to 
package freight and to higher grade products. 


(b) Class ‘‘C’’ Contract Carriers. It is recommended that the present 
Class ‘‘C’’ and Class ‘‘D’’ carriers be merged to form a group to be 
designated ‘‘Class ‘C’ Contract Carriers’’. Operations under Class ‘‘C”’ 
licence would comprise the conveyance of one person’s goods only to or 
from the home terminal of the licensee and vehicles so licensed would be 
limited to the haulage of higher grade freight in package form in quantity 
and whether on a casual trip or on charter or contract service. It is 
recommended that the Class ‘‘A’’ licences normally include Class ‘‘C’’ 
privileges. 


(c) Class ‘‘E’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘E’’ remain as at 
present, operations under this group being limited to the carriage of milk 
and cream and empty milk and cream cans. 


(d) Class “‘F’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘F’’ remain as at 
present, vehicles licensed under this classification to be reserved for the 
transport of livestock, road construction materials, bricks, cement blocks, 
coal and rough lumber. 


(e) Class ‘‘G’’. It is recommended that a Class ‘‘G’’ be established 
to take the place of the special vehicle subdivision of the present Class 
‘‘D’’. Vehicles under this class would be specially designed or intended 
and used only for the carriage of one type of product, such as new motor 
cars, or other vehicles or implements, boilers or heavy machinery, individual 
animals, tank cars for liquids, etc., but excluding vehicles licensed in ‘‘E”’ 
or ‘‘H’’ classes. 


(f) Class ‘‘H’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘H’’ remain as at 
present, but that in addition to enjoying the privilege of conveying used 
uncrated household goods, furniture and fixtures they be entitled to include 
new furniture and fixtures when set up and uncrated ready for sale or use. 
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1.11—Through Routing of Semi-Trailers. 
RECOMMENDATION. 


Having in mind the relatively great expense entailed in loading and unload- 
ing, compared with the actual hauling of goods, the Commission believes that 
through routing of trailers should be encouraged. Such would introduce a 
considerable saving when the points of origin and destination of loads are in the 
territory assigned to different public commercial vehicle operators. Restricted 
control would, of course, be necessary in order to guard against opening the door 
to renewed competition and to protect the owners of equipment transferred to 
other operators. Accordingly, the Commission recommends that through routing 
of equipment be limited to semi-trailers only, that the right to haul such 
through-routed trailers be restricted to Class ‘‘A’’ operators, that it apply only 
within the zone comprised by the Class ‘‘A’’ licence involved and only in 
respect of the operators’ own tractors operated by their own employees. 


1.12—Taxes Imposed on Motor Transport. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) The Motor Fuel Tax. For some years past the motor fuel tax has 
represented considerably more than one-half of the revenue derived from motor 
vehicle operations. Most of it is collected from the sale of gasoline, although 
increasing sums are derived from fuel oil used for Diesel engine equipment. 
(Fig. 4). 


A survey of the present rate of taxation on motor fuel indicates that for 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec it is six cents per gallon, for Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan it is seven cents, while for New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island it is ten cents. In Great 
Britain the tax is eighteen cents per gallon. (Art. 7.9). 


(2) Other Taxes Borne by Motor Transport. Public vehicles are required 
to pay a seat tax of one-twentieth of one cent per seat-mile for vehicles operating 
on certain highways and one-thirtieth of one cent per seat-mile for vehicles 
operating on certain other highways. (Art. 7.8). 


All motor transport companies are liable to realty tax, municipal business 
tax, provincial corporation tax, and dominion and provincial income tax. An 
analysis of the operations of seven representative public commercial vehicle 
operators revealed the fact that motor fuel tax and licence fee averaged 8.79 
per cent. of the gross revenue, while all normal general purpose taxes averaged 
0.99 per cent. (Art. 7.10). 


For the six major public vehicle licensees in the Province of Ontario, 
representing a preponderance of all public vehicles licensed, miscellaneous taxes 
of every character, other than ‘‘highway taxes,’’ amounted, in 1936, to 1.14 
per cent. of the gross revenue of the six companies mentioned. Motor fuel 
tax, seat tax and licence fees for those public vehicle operators amounted to 
9.59 per cent. of the gross revenue. (Art. 7.10). 


1.13—Taxes Paid by Other Forms of Transport Than Motor Transport. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Taxes Paid by the Railways. Expressing taxes as a ratio of gross 
revenue, the Canadian National Railways paid 2.67 per cent. in 1936 and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway 3.12 per cent., these figures being for all of Canada. 
No comparable figures are available for Ontario, since the railway accounts are 
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not set up by Provinces. Total taxes paid in Ontario by the Canadian railways 
in 1936 amounted to $3,167,376. (Art. 7.11). 


(2) Taxes Paid by Water and Air Transport. No figures were submitted 
or could be deduced covering the taxes paid by steamship or air transport. 


1.14—Proposed Changes in Present Imposts on Motor Transport. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Unfair Results of the Present P.C.V. Incence System. The Commission 
is convineed that the complaints of the public commercial vehicle operators, and 
particularly of those with Class ‘‘A’’ licences, that they should not be charged 
fees very much in exeess of those paid by private carriers is justified. No 
regulations with respect of the filing of tariffs and the policing of them having 
been promulgated, there has been no reason for the inclusion of any sum in 
the licence fee for public commercial vehicles to cover this service. Moreover, 
the great disparity between the fees required of public commercial vehicles and 
of freight vehicles not operating for hire places the public commercial vehicle 
operators under the constant fear of losing their business through the customer 
placing his own trucks on the road, for which he would pay lower licence 
fees. (Art. 7.15). Further, the obligation of common carriers to provide 
service offsets to a very large extent the value of the special privileges that 
they may enjoy. 


(2) Objections to Present Imposts on Public Vehicles. The chief cause 
of complaint of public vehicle operators related to the licence fees and the 
seat-mile tax that they are called upon to pay. From an analysis of the 
situation made by the Commission, it appears that, either on a gross ton-mile or 
a per passenger basis, the total imposts on the motor coach are not materially 
out of line with those levied on other users of the highways. <A possible ground 
for complaint exists, however, by reason of their being called upon to pay a 
special mileage tax peculiar to their operations. (Art. 7.17). 


(3) Basis of Motor Vehicle Taxation. The satisfactory nature of the motor 
fuel tax with respect to the receipts therefrom, the ease of its collection and 
the relative ease of payment by the purchaser; the fact that gallonage of fuel 
used by a vehicle of a given class is proportionate to the vehicle-miles operated ; 
the fact that the larger fuel consumption per mile for the heavier vehicles 
automatically compensates in part for the demands of the maximum wheel load 
on the roadway; the fact that some 93 per cent. of the cost of the highways is 
occasioned by vehicles no heavier or wider than ordinary passenger cars and 
light trucks; and the further fact of the general acceptance of the motor fuel 
tax by the motor vehicle public as being in payment for the roads provided, all 
lead the Commission to recommend it as the basic source of revenue for highways. 
Adjustments for differences in gross weight and in the demand on the resistance 
of the pavement may be made in the relative licence fees charged. 


The Commission believes that the annual licence fees should be based on 
the gross weight of the vehicle, since this is one consideration not fully provided 
for in adopting the fuel tax as the basic tax on motor vehicle operations. It 
accepts in principle the contention that heavy vehicles should pay more in 
proportion to their weight than do lighter vehicles, for reasons set out fully in 
the body of the report. (Arts. 7.14 and 7.18). 


(4) Additional Revenue Necessary. In order that the provincial debt for 
roads may be assumed by motor vehicles, as has been recommended elsewhere, 
and the interest charges on it be met until the debt is paid, while at the same 
time maintaining a progressive programme of road construction, a motor vehicle 
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revenue of nine million dollars per year in excess of that latterly obtained is 
required. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) Increase in the Motor Fuel Tax. The Commission recommends that 
the tax on gasoline and other internal combustion engine fuels used inter- 
changeably with gasoline be nine cents per Imperial gallon; and that on fuel 
oil and all similar liquids used as fuel by motor vehicles the tax be thirteen 
cents per Imperial gallon. 


(2) Changes in Vehicle Licence Fees. The Commission recommends that 
licence fees be based on gross weight and that as the gross weight of the 
vehicle increases the licence fee be increased in greater ratio. As set out in 
Table 7.3, contained in the body of the report, the normal fee for both freight 
and passenger vehicles would range from $2 for a vehicle of 2000 pounds 
gross weight to $8 for a 4000-pound vehicle; to $18 for a 6000-pound vehicle; to 
$50 for a 10,000-pound vehicle; to $200 for a 20,000-pound vehicle; and to 
$450 for a 30,000-pound vehicle. The fees for trailers would be the same as 
for motor vehicles. 


Vehicles with other than pneumatic tires and those propelled otherwise than 
by fuel subject to the Gasoline Tax Act would be required to pay additional 
amounts. 


Private commercial motor vehicles of gross weight in excess of 6000 pounds 
(transport vehicles) operated outside a zone extending 25 miles beyond the 
limits of their home municipality would be required to pay a fee of $20 for 
each motor vehicle or trailer so registered. 


It is recommended that the seat mileage tax at present levied on public 
vehicles be abolished. 


From all public commercial vehicles, whether they be motor vehicles or 
trailers, or used on the highway, or for delivery, an annual registration fee of 
$10 would be required, while for public vehicles the proposed fee is $20. 


(3) Probable Effect of Changes in Motor Vehicle Imposts. The proposed 
licence fees are designed to yield a revenue approximately equivalent to that pro- 
duced by the fees now in force, while at the same time equalizing the burdens on 
public vehicles and public commercial vehicles as compared with those of private 
operators. Moreover, the disparity in fees required from motor vehicles and 
trailers would be removed. 


It is not believed that an increase in the tax on motor fuel would produce 
any more adverse effect than a small and temporary diminution in the rate of 
inerease in fuel consumption. 


1.15—Hours, Wages and Benefits in Other Forms of Transport Than Motor 
Transport. 


EINDINGS. 


(1) Railway Transport. In the railway service, the 8-hr. day and the 
48-hr. week are standard, except for the shop trades. Passenger train crews 
work on an average from 7 to 8 hrs., while freight train crews average from 
9 to 10 hrs. In the freight service, however, there are a substantial number of 
men on duty for periods of 13 to 14 hrs. and in some eases even as long as 
20 hrs. 

On the basis of a 60-hr. week, which is observed by many motor transport 
operators, railway engineers would earn approximately from $46 to $51. Pas- 
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senger baggagemen would earn about $36, passenger brakemen about $35, and 
freight brakeman about $36. To this amount should be added the dollar value 
of the substantial benefits other than actual pay derived in the railway service, 
although this could not be definitely evaluated by those giving evidence for the 
railways. 


In transportation and station service, where the normal day is of 8 hrs., 
the pay adjusted to a 60-hr. week would amount to about $30 for porters and 
truckers, $34 for baggage, parcel-room and station attendants and $39 for 
freight checkers. (Art. 6.11). 


(2) Railway Express Service. In the railway express service, which is 
based on a normal 8-hr. day, the pay of vehiclemen or truck drivers would, on 
the basis of a 60-hr. week, amount to from $31 to $35, approximately. Vehicle 
helpers would receive about $29. To this, again, should be added the value of 
the special benefits received. (Art. 6.12). 


(3) Marine Transport. In marine transport, assuming the standard day 
to be of 12 hrs., the pay of second mates for a 60-hr. week would ordinarily 
range from $24 to $27, approximately; of third engineers from $25 to $27; of 
wheelsmen and oilers, from $16 to $22; and of sailors or deckhands from $14 
to $16. In these cases, the value of the free board has been included at one 
dollar per day. (Art. 6.18). 


(4) Air Transport. In the air service the pay of an air engineer or air- 
craft mechanic is about $115 per month; of an air engineer helper or aircraft 
mechanic helper, $80; for chauffeurs, firemen and servicemen, $80. (Art. 6.14). 


1.16—Hours, Wages and Benefits in Motor Transport Compared With Those 
in Other Forms of Transport. 


FINDINGS. 


(1) Causes of Long Hours and Low Wages in Motor Transport. Irregular 
hours are inherent in the transport industry and occasions will arise when men 
must remain on duty for longer periods than are preseribed in the normal 
operating schedules. One of the chief factors permitting motor truck transport 
to compete successfully with the railways is the meeting of the wishes of the 
shipping public by accepting freight at almost any time and making deliveries 
at the earliest possible moment. The Commission does not believe that it is 
expedient to deprive the shipper of this class of service or the trucker from 
providing it, although the attendant circumstances undoubtedly add to the 
difficulty of maintaining reasonable hours of service for motor trucking em- 
ployees. (Art. 6.1). 


While giving full recognition to the need for allowing some latitude in 
the matter of working hours in the motor trucking industry, the Commission 
finds that in many instances men have been asked or permitted to remain on 
duty for excessively long periods. In many cases wages have been out of 
proportion to the hours worked or to the responsibility of the driver for either 
the safety of the public or the value of the equipment and cargo in hig care. 
On the other hand, both in public commercial vehicle operations and in private 
trucking, many instances of fair and reasonable treatment were found, even in 
spite of adverse financial circumstances. (Art. 6.2). 


Long hours and low wages in the motor trucking industry in Ontario have 
arisen from the overcrowding of the field by licensed operators, resulting in 
uneconomic competition for the available business; from the overstocking of 
the labour market, with inevitable competition for employment at almost any 
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wages; and from the lure of a new industry that can be entered upon with 
a minimum of capital and no specialized training or skill—an industry which 
to the man in the street, unacquainted with other than the most elementary 
aspects of the transport business, appears to be a very profitable one. More- 
over, the compelling urge to be constantly on the move gives to the driving 
of a truck a greater appeal irrespective of hours than does work on a farm 
or in a factory. (Art. 6.3). 


The economic range of the truck has a particular relationship to the hours 
that the driver is able to drive and the time within which a return trip can be 
accomplished. Having regard to the monetary urge for operators to work their 
drivers up to the limit of their physical ability, and the more pardonable urge 
on the part of the men to earn as much as possible in the only way immediately 
open to them to do so, it is not surprising that working hours readily tend 
to become unduly long. (Art. 6.3). 


A circumstance tending to long hours is the desire of drivers on ‘‘turn- 
around’’ runs to return to their home terminal at night or after a moderate 
amount of rest. Due to the frequent need of waiting for a cargo at the far 
terminal, a ‘‘badly split’’ day may result, involving eight or ten hours of 
driving in a spread of ten to thirteen hours. Where the driver is operating 
on a trip basis he may be held up a long time at his own expense due to break- 
downs or to the necessity of waiting for the arrival of a connecting transport. 
(Art. 6.3). 


In for-hire operations long hours and low wages were found by the Com- 
mission to follow in the wake of low haulage rates. Thus, many more examples 
of unsatisfactory working conditions for employees were found for Eastern 
Ontario, where rates are relatively low, than for Western Ontario where a 
higher rate level obtains. (Art. 6.3). 


(2) Hours, Wages and Benefits in Public Commercial Vehicle Operation. 
Conditions complained of by employees of motor trucking operators arise with 
particular frequency in the ease of Class ‘‘D’’ (contract) carriers, who are 
under no obligation to maintain a regular freight service. The twin evils of 
excessively long hours and low wages were also indicated in the operation of 
Class ‘‘E,’’ milk and cream carriers, and Class ‘‘F,’’ carriers of livestock, 
construction materials, coal and lumber. (Art. 6.4). 


(a) Highway Drivers. The more stable public commercial vehicle opera- 
tors grant a 60-hr. week to highway drivers without the incubus of the split 
day. For this they frequently pay from $20 to $25, and in some cases up to 
$35. Many operators, while providing a 60-hr. week, are not able to pay more 
than $12 to $20 per week. Still others not only require very long hours of their 
drivers but pay low wages. Days of 11 to 14 working hours are comparatively 
common; 14 to 18 hrs. of duty have been found to occur with disconcerting 
frequency; duty periods of 18 hrs. and up to 24 hrs. have been reported in a 
sufficient number of cases to be noteworthy. Weeks of from 70 to 100 hrs. in 
the busy season are distressingly common and some were reported up to as 
much as 115 hrs. In many instances, badly-split days were disclosed, involving 
from 6 to 9 hrs. of work in a spread of from 12 to 15 hrs. and in other cases 
working periods of 10 to 14 hrs. in a spread of from 17 to 19 hrs. 


In a substantial number of cases men were reported as working from 
67!4 to as long as 115 hrs. per week for wages ranging from $9 to $12. A wage 
of $15 for a working week of from 60 to 84 hrs. was found to be very common. 


The percentage of cases involving extremely long hours appears to be 
definitely greater than the percentage of men working for correspondingly long 
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hours in the railway service. While in public commercial vehicle motor trucking 
operations a wage of from $12 to $20 for a 60-hr. week is common, the wage 
of the roughly comparable truckers and porters in station service on a 60-hr. 
week basis is about $30 and of vehiclemen in the railway express service from 
$30 to $35. 


While the total length of the working day in the marine service may be 
12 hrs., the shifts are commonly only one-half of this, as compared with a con- 
tinuous tour of duty in motor trucking that may well amount to anything from 
11 to 14 hours. and in some cases much longer. Including the value of the 
board received, the pay, adjusted to a 60-hr. week, for men requiring skill 
comparable to that of motor truck drivers is usually from about $15 to $22. 
Truck drivers are consequently paid about as well as corresponding employees 
in the marine service but work under less advantageous conditions than deck 
hands so far as time is concerned. 


(b) Pick-Up and Delivery Drivers. In pick-up and delivery work the 
better operators are able to maintain a 60-hr. week for wages ranging from 
$12 to $24. Some, while observing a 60-hr. week, pay wages as low as $10. A 
substantial number of operators expect men to work from 66 to 87 hrs. a week 
for wages from $18 to $26. 


On the same time basis, pick-up and delivery drivers are consequently paid 
definitely less than corresponding men in the railway service or in the railway 
express service where wages might run from $29 to $35. On the other hand, 
on the same time basis, the pay is practically the same as in the marine service. 


(c) Warehousemen and Platform Men. Generally, a 10-hr. day is main- 
tained in warehouse and platform service, but in the case of certain operators 
about one-half of the days worked were over 10 hrs. and the weeks ranged 
from 65 to 79 hrs., with some of them as high as 85 hrs. Wages of $12 to $15 
are common, although good operators pay from $17 to $27 outside of Toronto 
and from $18 to $33 in Toronto. 


These earnings are less than would be included in the range of $29 to $35 
paid by the railway services for corresponding tasks, and are commonly about 
the same amounts as paid in the marine service. 


(d) Shopmen. In the shop service of the public commercial vehicle opera- 
tors the hours generally range from 48 to 60 per week and the wages from $18 to 
$33, with the greater number of operators paying between $22 and $30. In 
the railway service, machinists, blacksmiths and related tradesmen would be 
paid about $48 for a 60-hr. week. Consequently, the general level of wages 
of the shops of the public commercial vehicle operators is strikingly less than 
in the railway shops. 


(3) Hours, Wages and Benefits in Private Commercial Vehicle Operations. 
(a) Drivers. Variations in the working week are very great amongst the 
operators of private commercial vehicles, the reported hours ranging from 48 
to 1154. Financially strong operators maintain a working week from 48 to 
60 hrs. with wages generally from $18 to $35 per week. Benefits of considerable 
value are often granted. In one case these amount to over $4 per week. 


Operators of intermediate status frequently require men to work over 70 
hrs. per week with salaries ranging from $18 to $30 per week. During rush 
periods, particularly during the fruit and canning season, working weeks of 
from 70 to 100 hrs. are common, with the wages often ranging from 20 cents 
to 35 cents per hr., yielding a weekly wage of from $14 to $35. Few, if any, 
benefits are added to the wages paid. 
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Comparison with the related wage of from $29 to $35 in the railway 
service indicates the generally lower compensation paid by the proprietors of 
private fleets of motor trucks. On the same time basis the pay is, however, 
somewhat better than in marine transport, even after including board in the 
latter case. 


(b) Warehousemen. Private operators generally observe a working week 
within 60 hrs. and pay from $21 to $29. Comparable wages in the railway 
service, based on the 60-hr. week, would be from $30 to $39. 


(c) Shopmen. Weeks of 44 to 60 hrs. are generally maintained for shop- 
men in the service of private operators and the wages range from $20 to $40, 
usually between $25 and $32. The general level is lower than the earnings in 
the corresponding shop trades in the railway service, which would be about 
$388 for a 48-hr. week. 


(4) Hours, Wages and Benefits in Public Vehicle (For-hire Bus) Operation. 
(a) Drivers. Drivers of public vehicles work from 30 to 60 hrs. per week, 
usually between 44 and 54 hrs. The pay commonly ranges from $25 to $30, 
being distinctly less than is paid railway engineers, brakemen or baggagemen 
and generally somewhat lower than is paid freight truckers or railway express 
men. On the other hand, it is definitely higher than is paid marine transport 
workers of corresponding skill. 


(b) Shopmen. In the shops of public vehicle operators the hours generally 
range from 44 to 48 per week with wages for mechanics lying between $24 and 
$29. For the standard week of 40 hrs. in the railway service, mechanics are 
paid about $32. For 48 hrs. it would be about $38. 


1.17—Rates and Fares Charged by Motor Transport. 
FINDINGS. 


(1) Basis of Motor Transport Rates. Krom the evidence it was made ap- 
parent to the Commission that the only science of rate making for motor 
transport, as for railway or other transport, is that the rates must move com- 
merce from one place to another at a charge which, in relation to the total 
traffic moving, will pay the transport company its operating: expenses and 
yield a reasonable return on the investment. (Art. 10.2). 


From the many representations respecting rates made to the Commission, 
one simple fact emerges: the operators, in the great majority of cases, have 
no other rule than to make the best bargain possible with the shipper and 
hope that the earnings will be a little more than the cost of operating the 
business. (Art. 10.19). 


(2) Rates Recommended by the Automotive Transport Association. Since 
1930, the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario has continued to urge 
upon its members the adoption of a freight classification and a rate tariff 
with a view to regularizing the rate situation in the Province. While many 
operators have made an attempt to introduce the Association rates, they have 
generally been unable to do so in the face of the refusal of other transport 
operators to conform. The rate structure recommended by the Association is 
the railway pick-up and delivery schedule of rates with certain exceptions. 
(Art. 10.15). 


(3) Rate Cutting in Motor Transport. During the past five years drastic 
reduction in motor transport rates has come through severe competition within 
the industry and with other forms of transport, particularly the express and 
freight departments of the railways. 
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The Commission finds that in very many instances shippers have been 
instrumental in bringing about reductions of rates through the practice of 
‘‘shopping around.’’ An operator, threatened with the loss of business if he 
does not conform to a rate which he is told by the shipper can be obtained 
elsewhere, will often conform, although in so doing he may be doing business 
at no profit, or even at an actual loss. On the other hand, certain highly 
responsible shippers have declined to entrust the transport of their goods to 
operators charging other than reasonable rates. (Art. 10.18). 


In view of the evidence, the Commission is of the opinion that the existing 
chaos in the rate structure is due primarily to competition within the motor 
transport industry itself. (Art. 10.22). 


(4) Avoidance of Running Light on Return Trips. One of the principle 
sources of severe competition amongst motor truck operators is the desire to 
avoid making return runs with vehicles light or only lightly loaded. Whatever 
revenue is obtained in excess of the out-of-pocket expenses added to look after 
handling and hauling a return load is so much to the good. In motor transport, 
as in the railway or express service, it is apparent that, within the limits of 
the equipment and personnel that would be employed in any event, it 1s 
better to reduce a rate and get some revenue than to refuse the revenue and 
keep expenses constant. (Art. 10.9). While the disorganizing effect on the 
rate structure of quoting excessively low rates in order to attract a return 
load is obvious, the Commission is convinced that it is bad economics to 
establish rates on the supposition that a transport vehicle will normally travel 
one way loaded and the other way light. (Art. 10.23). 


(5) A Proper Rate Basis. Due to the essential difficulties of the rate 
situation, the Commission is convinced that workable tariffs of rates could be 
formulated only after careful study by the industry itself and adherence to 
them could be secured only by the exercise of governmental authority. 


Due to the absence of public regulations prescribing the method of ac- 
counting to be used and the returns to be filed with the Government, the cost 
records of many of the motor trucking organizations were of little value for 
the purposes of the Commission. In the case of some of the public commercial 
vehicle operators the business of transport is carried on in complete ignorance 
of the costs. Instances were not lacking of rates so low that after deducting 


a fair amount for the pick-up and delivery costs scarcely anything was left 
to cover line haul. 


As a result of its analysis of all available cost data the Commission is of 
the opinion that any rate which is less than one-tenth of a cent per hundred 
pounds per mile, plus four cents per hundred pounds in the ease of Class ‘‘C”’ 
carrier operations, and plus a further nine to fifteen cents per hundred pounds 
depending upon the points of origin and destination, in the case of ‘‘A’’ oper- 
ations, represents non-remunerative operations, if not unfair competition. It 
would point out, however, that rates materially higher than the above may be 
neither remunerative to the transport operator owner nor in any sense fair 


rates, but it is satisfied that average rates below this level are unreasonable. 
CATT 10,20)). 


1.18—Relation of Actual Motor Transport Rates to Rates of Competing’ 
Forms of Transport. 
EF‘ INDINGS. 


(1) Competition Between Motor Transport and the Railways. While com- 
petition of motor transport with both the freight and the express departments 
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of the railways has been keenly felt, nevertheless the evidence definitely showed 
that the principal source of the drastic competition that has disorganized the 
motor transport business is the competition between the motor transport opera- 
tors themselves. 


(2) Relation of Actual Motor Transport Rates to Railway Rates and to 
the Automotive Transport Association Standard Rates. As a basis of comparison 
of the rates actually charged by motor transport operators with the railway 
rates and with those of the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario, a 
sampling survey was made by the Commission. In 2188 instances it was found 
that for the general run of package and less-than-carload freight carried within 
the competitive zone, freight that would be carried by the railways under the 
pick-up and delivery tariff for $10 would under the Automotive Transport 
Association rates be carried for $9.68 and under the actual average rates charged, 
FOrrociee *CArt. 10:24). 


(3) Relation of Motor Bus Fares to Railway Passenger Fares. As a result 
of its study of typical passenger fares charged from Toronto to fifty-seven 
points in Ontario the Commission found that the arithmetic averages of the 
one-way rates per mile charged by the railways and motor coach operators is 
2.95 cents for the railways and 2.50 cents for the motor coach operators. Al- 
though in thirty-six out of the fifty-seven cases distances are longer by highway 
than by rail, only in two eases is the coach fare higher than the railway fare, 
and in four cases it was found equal to the railway fare. From the study it is 
apparent that coach fares have been set to be equal to, or less than, rail fares 
between the same terminals, irrespective of distance or the rate per mile neces- 
sary to accomplish such. (Art. 10.29). 


(4) Relation of Motor Transport Rates and Fares to Steamship Rates and 
Fares. The direct effect of steamship competition on motor transport is not 
great, but inasmuch as it seriously affects railway revenues it cannot fail to 
produce repercussions in the fortunes of the motor transport operators. 


1.19—Regulation of Commercial Motor Vehicle Operations. 
FINDINGS. 


(1) Necessity of Regulation. The Commission is convinced that supervision 
of the standards of equipment, service, hours, conditions of labour and details 
of operating methods of those making use of the highways for commercial 
purposes has become a duty devolving upon the public authority. The chaos 
into which the motor transport industry was thrown by reason of the severe 
and unrestricted competition that developed by 1933 in large measure still 
exists. As the industry has not of itself been able to remedy the unfortunate 
conditions that have crept in, some further measure of control involving an 
application of the power of the state must obviously be set up. (Art. 11.1). 


(2) General Principles of Regulation. The Commission is of the opinion 
that in the framing of regulations with respect to commercial motor transport 
there should be the greatest care observed to avoid either undue restriction or 
undue stimulation of the industry. In the public interest it should stand on its 
own feet. There should be no over-regulation. The Commission believes that 
the duty of the controlling authority should be confined to insurance of the 
dependability of service, protection of the public against extortionate charges, 
discrimination and unfair and ruinous competition, the exploitation of labour, 
dangerous equipment and hazardous operating practices and that it should af- 
ford protection of the licensed operators in their legitimate interests. Basic 
regulations should be made applicable to all commercial vehicles, whether they 
be publicly or privately operated. (Art. 11.2). 
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(3) Criticism of the Present Regulations. The Commission finds that the 
public commercial vehicle operators have just ground for complaint in the eir- 
cumstance that privately operated commercial vehicles are not subject to the 
same degree of regulation as public commercial vehicles or public vehicles. 
While under the Commercial Vehicle Act the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend to private commercial vehicles any regulations respecting hours of 
work now applicable to public commercial vehicles, such power has never been 
exercised. Should any regulations that may be instituted for public commercial 
vehicles respecting hours, wages, safety, or related matters not apply equally 
to private commercial vehicles, the operators of public commercial vehicles 
would be at a disadvantage in seeking business. The present rule limiting 
drivers to ten hours in any twenty-four has been found to operate as a dis- 
crimination between the two classes of vehicles. (Art. 11.7). 


(4) Regulation of Rates. Low rates inevitably mean low wages, long 
hours, starved, inefficient and dangerous equipment, loss to the operator, final 
bankruptcy and disruption of a service on which the public has come to rely. 
So impressed were the motor transport operators with the seriousness of the 
situation that some enforcing authority was admitted to be necessary. The 
numerous efforts made by progressive operators to stabilize rates have largely 
come to nought through the unwillingness of certain other operators to adhere 
to the schedule formulated by the majority. | 


The Commission finds general agreement in the industry respecting the 
wisdom of requiring operators to file their rates with a regulating authority 
designated by the Government. There was also general agreement that the 
regulating authority, if it were to have any disciplinary effect, should have the 
power to disallow for just cause any rate filed with it. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Commission that this alone is not sufficient and that without 
the power to fix a rate as a last resort, smooth and expeditious rate regulation 
would be seriously. hampered, to say the least. 


The Commission concurs in the view generally expressed in testimony that 
the regulating authority should not proceed of itself to draw up a classification 
or complete schedules of rates. The industry is better able to do this in the 
first instance and should be asked to prepare and submit rates that it believes 
to be. fair. (Art. 11.8). 


(5) Hours of Labour. The Commission finds that radically different: in- 
terpretations have been put on that portion of the regulations dealing with 
permissible hours of driving. Certain operators proceed on the assumption 
that while a driver is not permitted to work on other employment than driving 
and then be employed at driving on the highway for an aggregate duty period 
of over ten hours in twenty-four, he might be allowed to drive on the highway 
first and then work on the platform or at driving in the city for a total of over 
ten hours. This uncertainty and other practical operating difficulties found 
by the Commission to be associated with the rule render its modification neces- 
sary. While it is manifest from the evidence that a duty period of ten hours 
per day is widely accepted as not too long for motor transport operations 
generally, some leeway must also be permitted in order to allow for inevitable 
delays or emergencies. To compel a driver to lay up his truck at the end 
of ten hours under all circumstances would demoralize operations and constitute 
a particular hardship on the driver anxious to get home or to his normal. place 
of rest as quickly as possible. (Arts. 11.10 and Ll 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(1) A Transport Board. The Commission unanimously recommends the 
appointment of a Transport Board clothed with powers and authority to deal 
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fully and completely with the problem of transport in the Province in its 
varied and complex forms. The conditions of appointment and service should 
be such that the members of it can act with independence and security. The 
motor transport industry in Ontario is now in the class of big business and the 
issues to be faced by any regulating board will be so important and at times 
so difficult that no Board should be in the position of being impelled to withhold 
what might be temporarily an unpopular decision. It is suggested that the 
Board consist of three members appointed for a period of ten years irrespective 
of political allegiance and during good behaviour should be removable only for 
cause by the Legislature. They should cease to hold office on attaining the age 
of seventy years. The powers of the Board should, in the opinion of the 
Commission, be similar to those exercised by the present Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada. (Art. 11.9). 


(2) Maximum Permissible Hours of Work. While protracted hours of 
work repeated daily are admittedly a menace to public safety, the Commission 
believes that an occasional period of twelve or even fifteen hours in the event 
of uncontrollable circumstances is neither a menace to health or to safety. 
For this reason it recommends that the basic day for drivers be considered ten 
hours with an allowable twelve hours on any one day, providing the total of 
sixty hours per week be not exceeded, with the exception that these limits be 
not applicable initially to the operation of private commercial vehicles not ex- 
ceeding 6000 pounds in licensed gross weight. In order to make allowance for 
peaks in the fruit and canning season, and possibly in connection with certain 
other industries, the Commission believes that the usual prescribed working hours 
might be exceeded by twenty per cent. for periods totalling not more than three 
weeks in any one year. (Art. 11.11). 


While the work of city drivers and warehousemen is not characterized 
by so great a responsibility as that attaching to the work of a highway driver, 
it is. more continuously labourious and the Commission believes that at the 
present time an eight-hour day in a spread of twelve hours would be satisfac- 
tory for this class of motor transport employees. (Art. 11.11). 


(3) Minimum Permissible Wages in Trucking Operations. Having regard 
to all the circumstances, the Commission would recommend that for drivers 
residing in average Ontario urban centres the minimum wage be an hourly 
rate such as to yield not less than $24 to highway drivers for a week of sixty 
hours, and not less than $20 to pick-up and delivery drivers. These amounts 
might be reduced ten per cent. for drivers residing in rural centres or in 
localities where the cost of living is measurably below that of the metropolitan 
centres. Wages for helpers, warehousemen and mechanics should be propor- 
tionate to those mentioned for drivers. It is recommended that the wage levels 
mentioned be not applicable initially to the operation of private commercial 
vehicles not exceeding 6000 pounds in licensed gross weight. (Art. 11.12). 


(4) Character and Fitness of Equipment. The Commission is of the 
opinion that the so-called ‘‘double hook-ups’’ and the special trucks or carryalls 
used for the transportation of automobiles are a definite hazard to the average 
driver on the highway. In the case of the former, this is associated not only 
with length but with the danger of ‘‘jack-knifing’’ on icy hills. It would 
recommend that the maximum permitted length of motor trains or assemblages 
travelling as a unit be reduced from 50 feet to 40 feet and that this be brought 
about within a period of three years, unless special freight highways are 
designated. Moreover, the operation of double hook-ups should not be per- 
mitted at times when the roads are known to be slippery. 
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The Commission does not consider that any reduction in the maximum 
permitted width of vehicles is practicable. 


With a view to promoting further safety of operation the Commission would 
recommend that the present requirements of the Highway Traffic Act that 
every trailer or semi-trailer having a gross weight of 3000 pounds or more 
should be equipped with brakes adequate to stop and hold such vehicle be 
amended by reducing the limit to 2000 pounds and by providing that no 
trailer not equipped with brakes should be hauled by a vehicle of lesser 
unloaded weight than the gross weight of the trailer. 


It is recommended that the lighting arrangement at the rear of all trucks 
or assemblages of vehicles and at each side of them be improved and so fixed 
that an overtaking driver or one approaching at right angles may be able to 
judge the nature and length of the vehicle or hook-up that is being approached. 


The Commission recommends that for certain special long distance opera- 
tions, such as moving, the use of sleeper cabs be permitted by special authority. 
The development of motor transport has not reached the point where inter- 
mediate stations can be established at which drivers can be relieved. (Art. 11.14). 


(5) Periodic Inspection of Equipment. Having regard to the potentialities 
for danger inherent in the operation of many heavy and fast-moving com- 
mercial vehicles on the highways, the Commission recommends that as a pre- 
requisite for the renewal of any vehicle licence the operator should present a 
certificate of mechanical fitness of the vehicle to be licensed. (Art. 11.15). 


(6) Speed of Commercial Vehicles. With a view to relieving the congestion 
on hills that results from slow-moving motor trucks or trains, the Commission 
would recommend that only such loading be permitted as will enable a freight 
vehicle or train to move up a 5 per cent. grade at a minimum speed of 15 
miles per hour. (Art. 11.14). 


(7) Fitness of Drivers. To the end that personal fitness of drivers may 
be secured, the Commission would recommend that before the granting or 
renewal of any driving permit the applicant should submit from a qualified 
physician a certificate of physical fitness to undertake the duty of driving. 
Prior to the granting of the original permit, the applicant should be subjected 
to an examination or test of his ability to drive heavy commercial equipment, 
as well as of his knowledge of the mechanical features of the equipment to be 
driven. (Art. 11.16). 


(8) Week-end Driving. In the opinion of the Commission, it is not 
practicable to debar motor transport vehicles from the use of the highways on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. Under modern business conditions many 
trucks set out on Saturday morning or earlier for points so far from their 
home terminal that return by Saturday noon is impossible. (Art. 11.17). 


_ (9) Accounting and Returns. The Commission recommends that regula- 
tions be promulgated requiring every operator of both publicly and privately 
operated commercial motor vehicles to make an annual return to the Transport 
Board showing all important statistical facts relating to his transport activities. 
The requirement of an audited financial report would tend to insure that the 
operator was not continuing to do business at a loss, with disastrous conse- 


quences to creditors and employees and eventual inconvenience to the publie. 
PATIL EIS). 


(10) Exemption for Certain Industries. Having regard to the evidence, 
the Commission is persuaded that it is impracticable to institute regulations 
concerning the hours of work or wages involved in the operation of trucks owned 
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and operated by farmers or by the farm co-operatives. For this reason it 
recommends that such vehicles be exempted from regulations pertaining to the 
matters mentioned. The Commission does not feel, however, that this exemp- 
tion should be made applicable to vehicles engaged in manufacturing or pro- 
cessing industries. (Art. 11.21). 


All of which we humbly submit for Your Honour’s gracious consideration. 
E. R. E. CHEVvRIER, 


Chairman, 
Cr. 9X OUNG; 
Commissioner. 
DaLTon C. WELLS, EK. Roy SAYLeEs, 
Secretary. Commissioner. 


Toronto, December 23, 19388. 


CHAPTER II 
AUTHORITY FOR THE INVESTIGATION 


SECTION 1—-AMENDED ORDER-IN-COUNCIL 


The authority for the issuing of the Royal Commission was contained in 
an Order-in-Council made on the 26th day of August, 1937. The terms of 
Reference therein contained were amended by subsequent Orders-in-Council 
made on the 13th day of October, 1987, and on the 28th day of April,.1938. The 
Order-in-Council as amended is here set out. 


Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor, dated the 26th day of August, A.D., 1937, as amended and modified 
by subsequent Orders-in-Council made on the 18th day of October, 1937, and 
on the 28th day of April, 19388. 


Upon the recommendation of the Honourable the Attorney-General, the 
Committee of Council advise that pursuant to The Public Inquiries Act, Re- 
vised Statutes of Ontario, 1927, Chapter 20, a Commission be issued appointing 
Edgar Rodolphe Eugene Chevrier, one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Supreme . 
Court of Ontario, Clarence Richard Young of the City of Toronto in the County 
of York, Professor of Civil Engineering, and Edwin Roy Sayles of the Town of 
Renfrew in the County of Renfrew, Publisher,—Commissioners,— 


1. To investigate, inquire into and report upon all 


NOTE: matters pertaining to or affecting persons or cor- 
This paragraph  sub- porations engaged in the business and operation 
aaa ae her eae re of transporting freight by motor vehicles, whether 
O.C.. 13th October, 1937. for gain, or not for gain, and passengers by motor 


vehicle for gain, and more particularly : 


(a) The tolls and rates charged by the owners or 
operators of such motor vehicles for passengers 
and freight and the method of fixing and 
determining the same; 


(b) The taxes, licence fees or other charges im- 
posed by any taxing authority upon the owners 
or operators of such motor vehicles; 


(c) The wages paid to their employees by the 
owners or operators of such motor vehicles; 


(d) The hours of labour of the employees required 
by the owners or operators of such motor 
vehicles ; 


(e) The subsidies, or otherwise, contributed by any 
governmental body, including any municipal 
corporation, to the owners or operators of such 
vehicles. 


[26] 
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NOTE: 

This paragraph  sub- 
stituted for the original 
paragraph by amending 
O.C., 138th October, 1937. 


NOTE: 

This paragraph — sub- 
stituted for the original 
paragraph contained in 
The Royal Commission 
by amending O.C., 28th 
April, 1938. 


2. 


To compare and report upon the tolls and rates 
charged by the owners or operators of such motor 
vehicles and all taxes, licence fees or charges im- 
posed upon them with the tolls and rates charged 
by and the taxes, licence fees or charges imposed 
upon any other mode of transportation by rail, 
water or air. 


To compare and report upon the wages paid and 
the hours of labour demanded by the owners or 
operators of such motor vehicles with the wages 
paid and the hours of labour demanded by the 
Owners or operators of other modes of transporta- 
tion by rail, water or air. 


To investigate and report upon the present method 
of licensing and regulating such motor vehicles, and 
what further provisions should be made for the 
licensing or regulating of persons or corporations 
transporting passengers by motor vehicles for gain, 
and persons or corporations transporting goods by 
motor vehicles whether for gain or not, in order 
as far as possible to ensure that just and reasonable 
service shall be furnished by such persons or cor- 
porations, and to prevent such persons or corpora- 
tions from unfairly competing with one another, 
or with other forms of passenger and freight 
transportation. 


To investigate by the consideration of such writ- 
ten briefs or memoranda as may be submitted by 
interested parties and report upon the annual cost 
of constructing, maintaining and administering all 
public roads in the Province of Ontario and the 
contributory cost, direct or otherwise, by the muni- 
cipalities affected, and to what extent the cost of 
such public roads should be met by the owners 
and operators of such motor vehicles. 


The Commmittee further advise that the Commission contain a provision 
conferring the power upon the said Commissioners of summoning any person 
or corporation and requiring them to give evidence on oath and to produce 
such documents and things as the Commissioners may deem requisite for the 
full investigation into the matters for which they are appointed to inquire and 


examine. 
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Section 2—THE RoyaL COMMISSION 


Pursuant to the Order-in-Council of the 26th day of August, 1937, a Com- 
mission was issued under the Seal of the Province of Ontario as follows: 


SEAL 
OF 
THrE PROVINCE OF 


ONTARIO (CREST) ‘A AGB RUC ii 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


GEORGE THE S1X TH, bythe Giacomo 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the 
Seas KING, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 


TO 
THE HONOURABLE EDGAR RODOLPHE EUGENE CHEVRIER, 
one of Our Justices in Our Supreme Court of Ontario 


and CLARENCE RICHARD YOUNG, 
of the City of Toronto, in the County of York, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, 


and EDWIN ROY SAYLES, 


of the Town of Renfrew, in the County of Renfrew, 
Publisher, 
GREE TING: 


WHEREAS in and by Chapter 20 of The Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1927, 
entitled ‘‘The Public Inquiries Act,’’ amongst other things it is enacted that 
whenever the Lieutenant-Governor in Council deems it expedient to cause 
inquiry to be made concerning any matter connected with or affecting the good 
government of Ontario or of the conduct of any part of the public business 
thereof or the administration of Justice therein and such inquiry 1s not regulated 
by any special law, he may, by commission, appoint a person or persons to 
conduct such inquiry and may confer the power of summoning any person and 
requiring him to give evidence on oath and to produce such documents and 
things as the commissioner or commissioners deem requisite for the full in- 
vestigation of the matters into which they are appointed to examine; 


ANp WHEREAS our Lieutenant-Governor in Council of our Province of 


Ontario deems it expedient to cause inquiry to be made concerning the matters 
hereinafter mentioned ; 


Now Know Yr that WE, having and reposing full trust and confidence in 
you the said the Honourable Edgar Rodolphe Eugene Chevrier, Clarence Richard 
Young, and Edwin Roy Sayles, Do Heresy Appoint You to be Our CoMmiIs- 
SIONERS, with all the powers authorized by the said Act, 
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— 


al To investigate, inquire into and report upon 
all matters pertaining to or affecting persons or 
corporations engaged in the business and operation 
of transporting freight and passengers by motor 
vehicles for gain, and more particularly : 


(a) The tolls and rates charged by the owners or 
operators of such motor vehicles for passengers 
and freight and the method of fixing and de- 
termining the same; 


(b) The taxes, licence fees or other charges imposed 
by any taxing authority upon the owners or 
operators of such motor vehicles; 


(c) The wages paid to their employees by the 
owners or operators of such motor vehicles; 


(d) The hours of labour of the employees required 
by the owners or operators of such motor 
vehicles ; 


(e) The subsidies, or otherwise, contributed by any 
governmental body, including any municipal 
corporation, to the owners or operators of such 
vehicles ; 


yep To compare and report upon the tolls and rates 
charged by the owners or operators of such motor 
vehicles and all taxes, licence fees or charges im- 
posed upon them with the tolls and rates charged 
by and the taxes, licence fees or charges imposed 
upon any other mode of transportation by rail, 
water or air; 


3. To compare and report upon the wages paid 
and the hours of labour demanded by the owners 
or operators of such motor vehicles with the wages 
paid and the hours of labour demanded by the 
owners or operators of other modes of transporta- 
tion by rail, water or air; 


4. To investigate and report upon the present 
method of licensing of such motor vehicles, and 
what further regulations should be made for the 
licensing of persons or corporations transporting 
passengers by motor vehicles for gain, and persons 
or corporations transporting goods by motor vehicles 
whether for gain or not, in order as far as possible 
to ensure that just and reasonable service shall be 
furnished by such persons or corporations, and to 
prevent such persons or corporations from unfairly 
competing with one another or with other forms of 
passenger and freight transportation ; 


D. To investigate and report upon the annual 
cost of constructing, maintaining and administering 
all public roads in Our Province of Ontario and 
the contributory cost, direct or otherwise, by the 
municipalities affected, and to what extent the cost 
of such public roads should be met by the owners 
and operators of such motor vehicles; 
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Anp Wer Heresy ConFEeR on You, Our said Commissioners, all the powers 
which may be conferred upon the said Act, giving to you the power of sum- 
moning any person and requiring him to give evidence on oath and to produce 
such documents and things as you may deem requisite for the full investigation 
of the matters into which you are hereby appointed to examine. 


To Have, Hotp and EnJoy the said Office and Authority for and during 
the pleasure of Our Lieutenant-Governor in Council of Our Province of Ontario. 


In TESTIMONY WHEREOF We have caused these Our Letters to be made 
Patent and the Great SEAL of Our Province of Ontario to be hereunto affixed 


WITNESS: THE HONOURABLE HERBERT ALEXANDER BRUCE, 
a Colonel in Our Royal Army Medical Corps, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, etc., 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF OUR PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


At our Government House, in Our City of Toronto, in Our said Province, 
this twenty-sixth day of August in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-seven and in the first year of Our Reign. 


By CoMMAND ‘HORN xn 
Provincial Secretary. 


GIARTER. Il 
INTRODUCTION 


SECTION 1—REQUIRED SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


3.1—Importance of Motor Transport in Ontario. Along with the phe- 
nomenal growth of passenger motor car traffic in Ontario during the last twenty 
years, there has been a still more remarkable increase in the use of commercial 
motor vehicles. The problem of providing adequate highway facilities for both 
classes of motor traffic that was thrust upon governmental and municipal auth- 
orities during the closing years of the war has grown enormously, both in 
magnitude and complexity. 


At the end of the registration year 1987 there were in the Province 74,867 
trucks and tractors operating for hire or not for hire, 31,771 commercial trailers 
operating similarly and 820 buses. Assigning average costs of these vehicles, 
there is at the present time an original investment in vehicles of the class 
comprehended by the Order of Reference of not less than $130,000,000. This, of 
course, does not include investment in real estate or in equipment other than 
the vehicles themselves. 


Based on the detailed submissions of eighteen typical trucking organizations, 
the employees of all classes per power unit, that is per truck or tractor, number 
about 1.95. Making due allowance for a somewhat smaller personnel for 
privately-operated light trucks, there would still be, with the 74,867 vehicles 
engaged in the haulage of freight on the highways of Ontario, and including 
some 850 persons reported by the Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators 
as engaged on a full-time basis in the operation of interurban coach services, at 

.least 120,000 persons directly engaged, in one capacity or another, in con- 
nection with the operation of commercial motor vehicles in the Province. 


Many more persons are, of course, employed indirectly in garages, repair 
shops, gasoline stations, manufacture of equipment, or in occasional or seasonal 
services. 


Moreover, far greater numbers than those employed either directly or in- 
directly in commercial motor transport are concerned with the conditions therein 
existing. All competing forms of transport are necessarily involved, for ex- 
ample, the 45,000 persons, or thereabouts, directly employed by the steam 
railways in the Province. Indeed, by reason of the basic influence of trans- 
portation on the cost of doing business, the whole fabric of commerce and 
industry in the Province is vitally affected. 


It is therefore obvious that, either directly or indirectly, the livelihood 
of a very large number of persons in Ontario is affected by commercial motor 
transport and that any legislative or administrative action that may be taken 
in connection therewith will have far-reaching consequences. 


3.2—Comprehensiveness of the Order of Reference. The original Or- 
der-in-Council with the amendments thereto, as reproduced in Chapt. II, has 
necessarily involved a very comprehensive investigation. In the field to which 
the Commission was confined, that of commercial motor transport, it has meant 
a study of all matters relating to tolls and rates, taxes, licence fees, wages, 
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hours, and the subsidies granted; a comparison of tolls and rates, taxes and 
licence fees for commercial motor transport with those for competing forms 
of transport; a comparison of wages and hours with those paid in other forms 
of transport; the method of licensing and regulating commercial motor transport 
vehicles; the annual cost of constructing, maintaining and administering the 
public roads in Ontario, the portion of the cost contributed by municipalities 
and the extent to which commercial motor transport should bear highway costs. 


The formidable character of the undertaking was amply evident at the 
outset, and for this reason the Commission endeavoured to conduct the investi- 
gation with the thoroughness that was deemed essential to the rendering of a 
comprehensive and deperdable report. 


Section 2—F Rom WHOM INFORMATION WAS OBTAINED 


3.3—Public Hearings. In view of the importance of the matters to be 
investigated, it was obviously desirable to explore as much of the field as pos- 
sible by means of oral evidence. In consequence, the Commission held public 
sittings in Toronto for the hearing of evidence on 55 days and on 8 days for 
the hearing of argument. During these hearings 71 witnesses were heard, 
a complete list of whom appears in Art. A3.1 of Appendix A-III. Cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses by counsel appearing for various interests before the 
Commission was permitted. 


3.4—Written Submissions. Written submissions were received, either on 
request or on the initiative of those making them, from 98 bodies or persons. 
In many eases these were of very great importance, involving protracted study 
by the Commission. <A list of those making written submissions only is con- 
tained in Art. A3.2 of Appendix A-ITTI. 


In accordance with the desire of the Government of the Provinee, as ex- 
pressed in the amendment of April 28, 1938, to the Order-in-Council, no oral 
evidence was heard on matters coming within the terms of Section 5 of the 
Reference, that is, on the annual costs of the public roads in the Province and 
the extent to which such costs should be met by the owners and operators of 
commercial motor vehicles. . 


The Commission consequently found it necessary, in order to report ade- 
quately upon these matters, to inform itself by other means than oral evidence. 
It was considered that the Government wished to be furnished with findings 
and recommendations concerning all matters comprehended by the Order-in- 
Council as amended and that the Commission would be remiss in its duty if 
it failed to recognize easily ascertainable facts, or the views of qualified persons, 
that might have an important bearing on the questions at issue, whether these 
were communicated as formal submissions, were drawn to its attention by either 
interested or disinterested persons or were elicited by personal enquiry. The 
Commission believes that its duty to the Province was to ascertain as many 
of the facts as might be uncovered within the time at its disposal, and on any 
particular matter not to rely merely upon those facts or opinions that were 
selectively placed before it by interested parties. It believes that it is under 
the further duty of rendering an opinion on all of the known facts, and not 


merely on that portion of them that happened to be communicated in oral 
evidence or in formal submissions. 


In this assumption the Commission believes that it has acted in con- 
formity with the practice of other Royal Commissions appointed in the Province. 


The procedure adopted by these bodies was felt to be of importance in the 
present connection. 
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The Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917, which was appointed under 
the Public Inquiries Act, visited nickel mines and unworked deposits in the 
Province, made inquiry of qualified persons, perused reports made by competent 
investigators, searched the literature of the subject and availed itself of the 
information placed at its disposal by persons who had obtained it at first hand. 
The Commission visited many mines and plants abroad, took testimony there 
and also obtained ‘‘from other sources much information of interest and value 
by means of conversations and interviews.’”* 


The Royal Commission on the Use of Radium and X-Rays in the Treatment 
of the Sick, etc., 19382, operating under the Public Inquiries Act, conducted 
part of its investigations in the United States and Europe, where it met medical 
bodies and individual physicians and observed the curative effects of radium 
and X-rays. 


The Royal Commission on Automobile Insurance Premium Rates (the late 
Mr. Justice Hodgins), 19380, visited the United States and heard opinions and 
criticisms. The Commissioner made personal inquiries and studied the litera- 
ture. In addition to those who testified formally, many communicated their 
views to him in correspondence.’ 


In the Children’s Aid Society case®, it was made clear that a Commission 
should avail itself of all reasonable sources of information, thus giving wide 
scope to the inquiry. In a concurring judgment, Mr. Justice Riddell remarked 


that a Royal Commission is... . for the purpose of informing the people 
concerning the facts of the matter to be inquired into. Information should be 
sought in every quarter available .... Everyone able to bring relevant facts 


before the Commission should be encouraged, should be urged, to do so. 


Due to the necessity of having to curtail its hearings of public testimony, 
and not being able to hold sittings outside of Toronto, the Commission has not 
been able to carry out in detail a comparative study of air transport and motor 
transport. 


SECTION 3—APPRAISAL OF THE PROBLEM 


3.5—The Public Interest Must Be Paramount. Throughout the in- 
guiry, the Commission has held to the view that the main question at issue was 
not primarily as to whether one form of transportation was being unduly 
hampered in relation to another, but whether, under the existing order of things, 
the interests of the users of transportation in Ontario were being adequately 
served. In other words, the public interest has at all times been deemed to be 
paramount. 


On the basis of this concept of the situation, it is obvious that those forms 
of transport that are intrinsically most economical and most efficient for each 
type and length of haulage must be allowed to prevail. In appraising the 
economic merits of any form of transportation, however, it is manifest that 
full consideration must be given to the necessity of reimbursing the general 
public by the transport agency concerned for any facilities provided, or services 
rendered, by the public authority. 


The Commission endorses the general views expressed by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Railroads and Highway Users, in this connection, namely :* 


1Report, p. xxiii. 

2Report, p. 10. 

3Re the Children’s Aid Society of the County of York, (1934) O.W.N. 418 (C.A.). 
4Regulation and Taxation of Highway Transportation, New York, January’ 30, 1933, 


This 
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“The public is entitled to the benefit of the most economical and efficient 
means of transportation by any instrumentalities of transportation which may 
be suited to such purpose, and no legislation should be enacted which has for 
its purpose the stifling of any legitimate form of transportation. The supreme 
test must always be the interest of the public. The public’s right to the selec- 
tion of the agency of transportation which it wants and which it finds most 


useful must be respected.” 


The declaration made by the National Transportation Committee of the 
United States that the transportation problem cannot be solved on the theory 
upon which horses are handicapped in the race is unassailable.° 


Sound views were expressed in this regard in the Report of the Conference 
on Rail and Road Transport, London, 1932, thus:° 

“The railway representatives ask no more than that this (commercial 

motor) transport should pay its fair share of the cost of the roads they use 

as their permanent way. They do not ask that, either by taxation beyond this 

point or by restrictive regulation not required in the public interest, traffic 

should be forced back to the railways which they are not able to carry so con- 

veniently or on so low a basis of real cost. They do not ask that any class of 

service which may have been rendered obsolete or comparatively uneconomical 

by the new form of transport now available should be artificially maintained. 

In other words they do not ask for any action which would tend to secure a 

different division of function than would result if a single administration, 

without divergence of financial interest, were solely occupied in meeting the 

needs of the public by the most convenient and economical arrangement of 
transport.” 


While it is obvious that in the national interest means must be found to 
maintain the railways in efficient operating condition in order that they may 
be able to provide vastly important services which cannot be performed by . 
other forms of transportation, the problem is a federal one and consequently 
outside the purview of the Commission. Conservation of investments in railway 
property and reduction of taxation incurred by the ‘‘railway problem’’ could 
manifestly have no place in the present inquiry. Under the Reference, attention 
had necessarily to be restricted to an appraisal of the strict economic status 
of the various forms of transportation in the Province and their relative 
suitability to serve the needs of the people in it. 


3.6—Contribution of Motor Transport to Public Welfare Recognized. 
It must be recognized that motor trucks are now serving many communities 
which have never been directly served by rail or water. They have in many 
instances reduced the cost of freight transportation and have stimulated business. 
By giving frequent and expeditious service to areas already enjoying direct 
rail facilities they are assisting in the decentralization of industry and the 
commendable building up of prosperous small communities distant from the 
large cities. The areas within which the truck renders its most useful service 
1S that which can be served one or more times during the day and the area 
within which overnight delivery can be made. 


The importance of inter-city truck transportation to metropolitan centres 

is effectively shown from a summary of the services rendered to the eity of 

Toronto prepared by the Automotive Transportation Association of Ontario." 

From this it appears that there are 180 common carrier operators giving over- 

night service between Toronto and points as far distant as New York city 

It is estimated that from 90 to 95 per cent. of Toronto’s entire daily milk 
5Report, New York, February 13, 1933, p. 18. 


’The so-called “Salter Report,” Dees: 
‘Brief, February 23, 1938, p. 6. 
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consumption is transported to the city from farms as far distant as 140 miles 
and over one thousand cattle trucks come to the Toronto markets once a week. 


In the field of passenger transportation, motor buses have likewise con- 
tributed an important facility to the people of this Province. Communities far 
removed from railway lines are now being regularly served and those on lines 
that have restricted passenger train movements are recelving a much more 
frequent service. An incidental advantage to the youth of the country is the 
frequent utilization of the motor bus for transporting children to school over 
considerable distances. 


CHAPTER IV 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM OF ONTARIO 


SEcTION 1—FINANCING AND CONTROL 


4.1—Pioneer Road Building. For the early settlers the problem of 
transport facilities largely consisted in the making and repairing of roads 
leading to the waterways, which were then the only long distance means of 
communication. Local groups attempted to deal with the situation by their 
own voluntary efforts, supplemented by the uncertain support of the statute 
labour law of 1793. The necessity for roads was so urgent that labour and 
money were willingly subscribed, while, at the same time, regular troops and 
militia were often employed in opening and constructing roads, such as Dundas 
Street and Yonge Street. 


At first, but little cash assistance for road building was derived from the 
Government of the Province. By 1826 it had amounted to only £200, as at 
that time the Government was much more interested in inland water naviga- 
tion.? 


The inadequacy of the measures that had hitherto been employed led to 
the widespread adoption of the principle of the ‘‘turnpike’’ system, which 
had been introduced in Great Britain about the middle of the seventeenth 
eentury. <As a result, the construction and operation of toll roads and bridges 


became common, following the passage of the first Toll Road Act in 1829. 


Private persons were assisted by governmental loans and grants. For example, 
the Government, in 1838, raised £10,000 for toll roads in York county, with 
interest payable from the toll revenues.* The rates of tolls were controlled by 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor-in-Council and it was sometimes ar- 
ranged to collect by means of a special tax the deficiency between the tolls and 
the interest due. Before the Union of the Provinces, in 1841, the greater part 
of the provincial revenue had been spent on roads and bridges, amounting to 
£200,000 in all. 


Municipalities themselves frequently took an active part in toll road and 
bridge projects. Under the Municipal Act of 18493 they were empowered to 
take stock in, or loan money to, any incorporated road or bridge company in 
whose road or bridge the inhabitants of the township would be sufficiently in- 
terested to warrant participation. In accordance with that Act ‘‘all dividends, 
interest and proceeds to arise or be received from such stock or loan’’ were to 
be ‘‘at all times applicable to the general purpose of such Municipality and 
to go in reduction of the rates required to be levied for such purpose.’’ In 
addition, municipalities were given the power to raise money either by way 
of tolls to be paid on any township or county bridge, road or other work, to 
defray the expense of making, repairing or maintaining such work. 


_At that early date, then, both the provincial government and the munici- 
palities exercised the right, by themselves, or in conjunction with private persons, 


to enter into the business of providing a transport facility in consideration 
of tolls to be collected. : 


1Report of the Public Roads and Highways Commission, 1914, p. 178. 
2Ibid., p. 180. 
38.C. 1849, c. 81. 
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4.2—-Development Under the Rural Municipalities. With the enact- 
ment of the Municipal Act of 1841‘, and particularly under the Act which 
replaced it in 1849%, which constituted a fundamental code of municipal rights 
and responsibilities, the construction and maintenance of highways passed al- 
most entirely under the control of the local municipalities. The conferred right 
to take ee toll roads and bridges from private owners was later to be widely 
exercised. 


With the coming of the railways, in the early fifties, the roads fell into 
neglect and became little more than local trails leading to the railway stations. 
Road-making became almost a lost art, as the provincial expenditures on trans- 
port facilities were more and more devoted to railways and canals. Conse- 
quently, as they were thrown back on their own resources, the burden of 
highway construction on the local communities became very great. 


While under the Municipal Act of 1849, the road-building activities were 
largely centred about the townships, a county could, on consent, assume as 
county roads any highways in the township. Inability to finance enterprises 
of this kind adequately resulted in little advantage being taken of the granted 
powers. Nevertheless, five counties had assumed roads from the townships 
before the turn of the century. 


Despite these county activities, little had been accomplished toward the 
general improvement of the highways in the Province. The work was still very 
largely in the hands of the townships and frequently more than half of it was 
performed under the inefficient statute labour system. The remainder was paid 
for out of local taxes or from the proceeds of short-term loans, no records of 
which are available. Progress was dependent almost entirely upon local effort, 
and while the roads in one county might be excellent, according to the standards 
of that day, they might be almost impassable in the adjoining counties. 


The situation became so intolerable that a strong movement for the im- 


‘provement of the roads of the Province developed in the late nineties. Much 


of the credit for the successful outcome of the campaign is due to the activities 
of the Ontario Good Roads Association, which was organized in 1894. It was 
urged by the Association and its supporters that the existing systems of road 
maintenance, almost wholly dependent upon statute labour, had outlived their 
usefulness, and that the adoption of modern and efficient methods was im- 
perative. An intensive educational campaign was carried on for a period of 
some five years with a view to promoting sound legislation and a system of 
financing adequate to the situation. 


Due to the activities of the Association, the Government of the Province, 
in 1896, appointed A. W. Campbell as Provincial Instructor in Road-Making, 
for the purpose of further stimulating an interest in the improvement of 
country roads. The new Instructor did not hesitate to attack the statute 
labour system with vigour. While under pioneer conditions, when men laboured 
conscientiously at the task of building up passable roads, the system worked 
tolerably well, after the townships began to pay out of tax revenues for the 
repairing of roads that had been poorly constructed and maintained by statute 
labour, the quality of the work done under it deteriorated markedly. Those 
engaged in the work more frequently than not idled away their time, as they 
knew that the township would, in any event, make the work good. 


Although the value of statute labour in Campbell’s day was, for accounting 
purposes, rated at $1.00 per day per man, he frankly stated that in many 
instances it was worth less than half of that amount. It was therefore only 
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natural that he should have strongly advocated either its abolition or com- 
mutation and the appointment of permanent supervisors. In that effort he 
was largely successful, although ten out of a total of 571 organized townships 
still adhere to the system and cannot qualify for provincial subsidy under the 
Highway Improvement Act.’ In addition, 75 unorganized townships in Northern 
Ontario are organized for statute labour. 


As a result of persistent agitation on the part of good roads propagandists, 
the way was prepared for far-reaching developments in legislation aimed at 
the general improvement of the highways of the Province. 


4.3—Provincial Aid to Colonization Roads. Since the first settlement 
of the Province provincial aid, in one form or another, had been given for the 
construction of rural roads and bridges. For example, under the legislation 
of 1841 large sums were set aside for the construction of roads and bridges 
under the direction of the Board of Works, a provincial body. The principle of 
provincial participation in the cost of local works was thus recognized a century 
ago. 

Colonization roads, as now understood, were first authorized by an Order- 
in-Council of 1848, to be constructed under the Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


At Confederation, the Department of Public Works assumed the construc- 
tion and repair of such roads and from that time on many references are to be 
found in the Annual Reports of the Department to work done on roads and 
bridges in unorganized or sparsely settled territory. Such work was under the 
direction of the Colonization Roads Branch of the Department. 


Important legislation fashioned to assist such undertakings was brought 
about in 1907 in the enactment of what was later to be called the Colonization 
Roads Act®. According to it, grants might be made by the Province for con- 
struction or repair of such roads as might be deemed necessary in any un-: 
surveyed or unorganized portions of the Province or in organized townships 
where roads were required to pass through unoccupied or sparsely occupied 
districts or other districts unfit for cultivation or settlement. On recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Public Works, roads might be undertaken for the proper 
settlement and development of townships or portions of townships in any pro- 
visional judicial district or in the provisional county of Haliburton. The assist- 
ance so granted was not to be less than one-third nor more than two-thirds of 
the estimated cost, and the work was to conform to the standards of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


While under the Highway Improvement Act the Minister ean, and under 
the Northern Development Act could, until 1935, make expenditures on the 
highways at his discretion, so long as a credit remains in the applicable fund, 
subsidies under the Colonization Roads Act are individually voted by the 
Legislature. 


___No subsidy under the Colonization Roads Act was to, or could, be enjoyed 
if aid had already been received under either the Highway Improvement Act 
or the Ontario Highways Act. | 


From March 1, 1919, the administration of the Colonization Roads Act 
was placed under the Department of Lands, Forests and Mines, which, in 1920, 
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through the detachment of the Mines Branch, became simply the Department 
of Lands and Forests. In that year’ the minimum limit of aid, that is one-third 
of the estimated cost, was removed and at the same time the Province under- 
took to pay to the municipalities comprehended by the Act 25 per cent. of the 
purchase price of any necessary road-making machinery or material. The 
Province further offered to pay 40 per cent. of the salary of a road overseer 
or foreman to be appointed by any affected municipality, this not to amount 
to more than $150 a year, and the grant to be for a period of six years only. 


By 1920 the activities of the Colonization Roads Branch were restricted 
to making grants to various municipalities. 


Notwithstanding these changes, the construction and repair of bridges 
remained with the Department of Public Works until early in 1924, when the 
construction of all bridges north of the French river was transferred to the 
Northern Development Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests. 
Bridges between the French river and that part of Ontario under the charge 
of the Department of Public Highways continued under the Department of 
Public Works until April 1, 1937. So-called Southern Ontario was south of a 
line extending generally from Severn Bridge to Stony Lake, then easterly and 
roughly parallel to the north shore of Lake Ontario, and about 60 miles north 
of it to a point almost north of Kingston, then north to a point not far to the 
west of Pembroke. 


In 1928% the administration of the Colonization Roads Act was transferred 
to the Department of Northern Development and at the same time the Province 
agreed to pay 50 per cent. of the salary of the overseer of township highways 
in the affected areas, but not more than $400 a year. 


Under an amendment in 1931° the Province undertook to pay 50 per cent. 
of the cost of road machinery and material purchased by the townships concerned. 


The administration of the Colonization Roads Act was transferred to the 
Department of Public Highways in 19386, thus centralizing provincial road and 
bridge building activities of a closely related character. 


4.4—Provincial Aid to County Highways. Such provincial aid as had 
been given the organized municipalities prior to the early years of this century 
had been spasmodic and relatively ineffective. It was therefore a very great 
impetus to the construction of better roads that resulted from the enactment 
in 1901 of what was later to be called The Highway Improvement Act.’° 


The important provisions of this measure provided for the setting aside 
of $1,000,000 for the improvement of the public highways and for the granting 
to the counties of the Province of the right to assume, with the consent of the 
constituent townships, any designated roads. For such work as was in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Department of Public Works, the Province 
undertook to pay one-third of the cost. 


The annual provincial grant was based on an approved statement of ex- 
penditure for the year, including therein all costs of labour, material, engineering 
services, salary of road superintendent, machinery and bridges.” 


The jurisdiction of the county over such subsidized roads and its respon- 
sibility for their maintenance was clarified in 1905.17 From time to time 
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amendments to the Act increased the total amount of the appropriation until 
by 1919 it had risen to $9,000,000. 


A significant feature of The Highway Improvement Act was that by-laws 
for the establishment of a county road system, and for the issue of debentures 
to raise money for the construction of the roads in it, did not require a vote 
by the ratepayers. Instead of this, a pre-requisite for the validity of the by-law 
establishing the system was its approval by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


At first the counties were somewhat tardy in taking advantage of the new 
privileges granted them in this regard, doubtless due, in part, to mistrust of 
the stipulated conditions. Not until 1903 was any subsidy actually paid and 
then only to the counties of Simcoe and Wentworth. In the first ten years of 
operation of the Act only nine counties had taken advantage of it and not until 
the season of 1919 did the last of the thirty-seven counties, the county of Peter- | 
borough, come into the arrangement. In accordance with it the counties took 
over from the townships the more important highways within their borders, 
meeting their share of the obligation by debentures, where the expenditure could 
not be met out of current taxes. 


A step very much in the interests of quality, uniformity and consistency 
in highway construction and maintenance was taken under an amendment to 
the Act in 1912.1% By this it was provided that if advantage was to be taken 
of the provisions of the Act the county must name an engineer or other com- 
petent person approved by the Minister of Public Works to act as county road 
superintendent under the direction of the county council. 


Further encouragement of the counties in their road building programmes 
was afforded in the far-sighted and highly valuable report of the Public Roads 
and Highways Commission, 1914. This body, composed of Messrs. C. A. 
Magrath, W. A. McLean and A. M. Rankin, conducted a thorough investigation 
of the whole subject of public roads and highways in the Province, to which 
further reference will be made later. In that report, it was recommended that 
the control and management of all roads be left to local bodies, and that greater 
contributions be made by the Province for both county and township roads. 


Growing out of the report of the Commission, an amendment to the Highway 
Improvement Act’* was made in 1915 which authorized the increasing of the 
provincial grant to counties from 3314 per cent. to 40 per cent., effective with 
the season 1916, but limited this to construction. In the total, however, expendi- 
tures for equipment, materials and superintendence might be included. 


The Ontario Highways Act, 1915,1° which was also prompted by the report 
of the Public Roads and Highways Commission, authorized a grant by the 
Province of twenty per cent. of the cost of approved maintenance work on 
county roads taken over under the Highway Improvement Act, this being 
limited to a term of fifteen years. Such a provision was highly desirable if, 
for no other reason, the disposition of county road superintendents to neglect 
maintenance in favour of construction was to be counteracted. 


Another provision, of importance to the counties, was the authorization of 
suburban roads systems, which, while continuing to be county roads, were to 
receive aid from the Province of 40 per cent. of the cost of construction and 
20 per cent. of the cost of annual maintenance, and from the city or town 
concerned 30 per cent. for construction and 40 per cent. for maintenance. 
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Of further assistance to the counties was a 1917 amendment to the Highway 
Improvement Act which permitted both salary and travelling expenses of the 
county road superintendent to be treated in full as expenditures for construc- 
tion*® and consequently superintendence, material and equipment purchased or 
repaired became eligible for a grant to the extent of 40 per cent. 


) 


At the same time, a new class of highway, a ‘‘provincial county road,’’ was 
established, intermediate in importance between the ordinary county roads and 
the provincial highways. Any road designated as such by the Minister might 
be subsidized to a greater extent than the ordinary county roads, that is to the 
extent of 60 per cent. of the expenditure for construction, maintenance, material, 
equipment expenditures and superintendence. 


As a result of the 1917 amendments the remainder, some seventeen, of the 
organized counties within the following two years elected to take advantage of 
the subsidies made available by the Highway Improvement Act. 


Under an amendment to the Ontario Highways Act in 1919,1" and applicable 
to work done in that year, the provincial grant for maintenance work on county 
roads was increased from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. 


By the same statute it was provided that any suburban road might be 
designated as a provincial county road and towards the costs of construction 
and maintenance of it the city or town was required to contribute 20 per cent. 
while the Province undertook to contribute 60 per cent., the county merely 
absorbing the remaining 20 per cent. 


A very considerable revision of the Highway Improvement Act was made 
in 192018 and an extensive highway betterment programme inaugurated. In 
accordance therewith a Highway Improvement Fund account was set up to 
which sums from various carefully~defined sources were to be credited. For 
the first time it was definitely provided that the receipts of the Province from 
motor vehicle permits and licences and all other sources of revenue under the 
Motor Vehicles Act, after deducting an amount sufficient for sinking fund and 
interest on any outstanding bonds, were to be available for highway improvement. 


In 1925'° the amendments to the Highway Improvement Act brought about 
a considerable revision of the county road system and reduced its mileage. All 
work done during the construction season of that year in accordance with the 
revised system was subsidized by the Province to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
construction and maintenance, the present rate. This, like the aid formerly 
extended, applied to equipment, materials and superintendence. At the same 
time the provincial county roads were abolished and the 50 per cent. subsidy 
made applicable to all county roads. 


Many of the original county roads have from time to time been designated 
as provincial highways, since 1930 known as the King’s Highways. Amend- 
ments to the Highway Improvement Act in 1935%° deleted all reference to the 
share of the cost of these highways to be paid by the counties. Consequently, 
the only obligation in respect of them resting upon the counties is such deben- 
ture debt as exists through the necessity of the counties having had to finance 
these roads when county roads and, after their assumption as King’s Highways, 
to contribute to them at first 30 per cent. and afterwards 20 per cent. of the 
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cost of work done. The outstanding amount of this debt by the counties for 
county roads and King’s Highways, as of December 31, 1985, was $15,526,327. 


4.5—Provincial Aid to Township Highways. Under the Highway Im- 
provement Act of 190122 it was provided that if a county failed to take advantage 
of the provincial aid made available under the statute, any township could 
carry out an improvement plan for its own roads and would be entitled to a 
erant of one-third of the cost of construction, but not of maintenance, from 
provincial funds. This right was never exercised. 


Recommendations of great importance to the townships were contained in 
the report of the Public Roads and Highways Commission, 1914. Special atten- 
tion to township roads was recommended, including provincial aid to the 
extent of 20 per cent. of the cost of construction. The abolition or commutation 
of statute labour was urged and in its stead the plan of appointing a permanent 
township foreman to insure uniformity and continuity of construction and 
maintenance was recommended. 


Under the Ontario Highways Act, 1915?*, it was provided that 25 per cent. 
of the salary of the township road foreman, or superintendent, should be paid 
by the Province, but not to involve over $150 a year, and with the grant limited 
to three years. 


With the revision of the Ontario Highways Act in 1920,%* the Province 
undertook to assume 40 per cent. of the salary of the township road superin- 
tendent for a period not in excess of six years. Apart from the right of a 
township to profit under the Highway Improvement Act if the county of which 
it formed a part failed to take advantage of the privileges of that Act, the. 
townships had not been eligible for subsidy, except in the matter of the salary 
of their road superintendents. However, in the 1920 amendments, the Province 
undertook to subsidize approved township road work to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of the cost of both construction and maintenance. Authority was given 
to inelude in the expenditure eligible for grant amounts spent for the purchase 
of gravel pits, stone quarries, materials, equipment and machinery. 


In 1924,”° provision was made that in townships where statute labour had 
been abolished, a township road superintendent was to be appointed and the 
Province undertook to pay 50 per cent. of his salary and expenses. At the 
same time, the provincial grant to the township for both construction and 
maintenance was raised from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 


Due to the location of some of the townships of the Province, or perhaps 
the special burdens that might have to be assumed by them, coupled with low 
assessment, provision was made in 1928*° that for such reasons, or any others 
that might be considered sufficient, the Minister may approve of a grant not 
in excess of 80 per cent. of the cost of construction and maintenance but not 
more than $6,000 a year. 


Further improvement of the situation for townships was made in 19307 
when the grant in respect of both construction and maintenance was raised to 
40 per cent., the grant for superintendence remaining 50 per cent. of the salary 
and expenses of the township road superintendent. 


*1Annual Report of the Department of Highways, 1936, p. 47. 
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Continuing the trend, the Minister was authorized by Order-in-Council, in 
1937, to raise the subsidy to 50 per cent. of all approved expenditures on town- 
ship highways. 


In the 1937 revision of the Highway Improvement Act?® the limit of $6,000 
a year in provincial aid to a township does not appear. 


According to the brief of the Ontario Good Roads Association, the proportion 
of the cost of approved township road work paid by the Province since 1920 
has been about 32 per cent. Due to the steady increase in the subsidy the 
Province now bears at least 50 per cent. of the cost. 


4.6—The Provincial Highways. One of the outstanding recommendations 
of the report of the Public Roads and Highways Commission, 1914, was in effect, 
that a provincial highway system should be created and operate under the 
direction of the Department of Public Works. This recommendation was im- 
plemented by the Ontario Highways Act, 1915,?° which established a Department 
of Public Highways to be presided over by the Minister of Public Works and 
Highways. 


Provision was made in that Act for the setting up of boards under which 
main roads might be constructed, but advantage was not taken of the authority 
so granted. The nearest approach to this was the construction of. the Toronto- 
Hamilton Highway by a Commission under the authority of the Toronto and 
Hamilton Highway Commission Act.*° This road was absorbed into the pro- 
vincial system in 1925. 


It remained for the Provincial Highway Act*! to define the general lines 
of the organization under which the provincial highways of Ontario, since 1930 
known as the King’s Highways, are constructed and operated. This Act author- 
ized the Minister to assume any highway as a provincial highway and to 
construct, alter and repair as he might deem necessary. As a result, the Prov- 
ince rapidly acquired large mileages of the more important roads in the counties. 
Counties through which a provincial highway was to run were required to pay 
30 per cent. of the cost of construction and maintenance, the cities doing likewise 
in respect of provincial suburban roads adjacent to them. The cost of equipment 
and all general overhead, staff expenses and salaries was assumed entirely by 
the Province. 


The season of 1919 saw a great impetus in highway construction. With 
the conclusion of the war, plenty of labour was available, and the energies of 
governments were freed for peace time development. The end of the fiscal year 
1918 (October 31) marks a definit turning point in road policy in Ontario. It 
was beginning to be recognized by all that no road could henceforth be regarded 
as purely a local one. Motor vehicles had penetrated to every corner of the 
Province where any roads at all existed and with that penetration the demand 
for better road facilities grew apace. 


Under a later amendment,*? and apparently influenced by the federal grant 
made under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, the Province undertook to increase 
its obligation to 80 per cent. of the cost of construction and maintenance. 


As has already been noted, the revisions to the Highway Improvement 
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Act made in 1935 removed all reference to the contribution to the cost of the 
King’s Highways to be made by the municipalities. Consequently, the Province 
now bears 100 per cent. of the cost of both construction and maintenance of 
these roads, except for such portions of their length as make use of the streets 
of cities or towns. 


4.7—Provincial Aid to Northern Development Roads. Consequent upon 
the settlement of large areas of agricultural land and the rapid development of 
the mining industry in Northern Ontario, it was felt that special measures should 
be taken to construct roads and bridges in this territory, apart from any aid 
that might still be derived alternatively under the Colonization Roads Act. 


In 1912, an important measure, that was later to be designated the Northern 
and Northwestern Ontario Development Act, 1912, was passed.** In accordance 
with it, authority was given to raise $5,000,000 by loan for a variety of develop- 
ment activities in Northern Ontario, amongst which was the making of roads 
and the improvement of means of transportation and communication. This 
sum was increased from time to time, so that up to 31st March, 19387, a total of 
$66,162,769 had been spent on roads and bridges, by far the most important 
objective of the Northern Development Fund. 


Under the amendments of 1924,°* the administration of the Act was placed 
under a Minister of the Crown who was authorized to take land for road pur- 
poses and to construct and repair roads and order the municipality in which 
such work was done to pay a proportion of the cost. Prior to that time the 
entire cost of all such work had been met by the Province. 


_ The administration of both the Northern Development Act and the Colon- 
ization Roads Act was, in 1926, placed under the Department of Northern 
Development, which was then instituted.” 


In 1934°° municipalities were empowered to enter into agreements with the 
Minister to share the cost of constructing and maintaining roads, thus clarify- 
ing the procedure which had been carried on previously under the general 
authority of the Act. 


The Department of Northern Development was placed for administrative 
purposes under the Minister of Highways in 1936, thus concentrating all road 
and highway bridge activities in which the Province is interested under one 
administrator. As of April 1, 1935, the Northern Development Fund was 
closed out and the balance of $1,549,128 remaining in it was left as an ordinary 
appropriation to the Department of Northern Development. 


Since this important change, many townships in the Northern portion of 
the organized counties have expressed a desire to operate under the Highway 
Improvement Act, with its definite provisions for subsidies, running from 50 
per cent. to 80 per cent. of the cost of construction and maintenance. This 
year, for the first time, 213 organized townships that formerly carried out road 
work under the Colonization Roads Act or the Northern Development Act, are 
operating under the Highway Improvement Act. 


4.8—Aid to Urban Municipalities. Under the 1903 amendments to the 
Highway Improvement Act*’ a county council was empowered to make grants 
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to towns and villages not separated from the county for improving their high- 
ways. At that time no provincial subsidy became payable in respect of such 
grants. 


With the re-enactment of the Act in 1907,°° county grants to non-separated 
urban municipalities for the improvement of highways forming extensions of, 
or connections between, different portions of county roads became eligible for 
consideration as a part of the expenditure entitling a county to share in the 
provincial subsidy. By an amendment in 1911*° this aid was limited to towns 
and villages with a population not exceeding 3,000. 


The Ontario Highways Act, 1915,*° authorized the Minister to make an 
agreement with the corporation of any village, the population of which was 
not more than two persons per acre of assessed area, or with the township or 
county within which the village was located, for the construction or extension 
of connecting links of main or county roads, but the aid was not to be in excess 
of $2.00 per acre of the assessed area of the village. 


In the 1917 amendments to the Highways Improvement Act*! the restriction 
of the population of a town or village to not more than 3,000 if provincial aid 
was to be enjoyed was removed. 


The Highway Improvement Act in 1920* re-affirmed, with additional detail, 
the principle that a non-separated town or village might enter into an agree- 
ment with the county in which it was situated for the construction and improve- 
ment of its streets and, in respect of approved work, the expenditure might 
form a part of the expenditure recognized under the Highway Improvement 
Act as a basis for provincial subsidy to the county. This amount was to be 
re-payable by the county to the town or village concerned. 


A desire to assist the urban municipalities further is seen in the amendment 
of the Highway Improvement Act of 1925, when it was provided that where 
a street in an urban municipality not separated from the county is an extension 
of or connects different portions of a road in a county system the county under- 
took to assume the cost of construction and improvement to the extent of twenty 
feet in width. Such work was to be under the direction of the county road 
superintendent and in accordance with the regulations of the Department of 
Public Highways. The cost of it was recognized as a part of the expenditure of 
the county eligible for a provincial grant. 


It was further stipulated that where the work had already been done and 
connecting links had been constructed in non-separated urban municipalities the 
county was to remit annually, in the case of a town, 50 per cent. of its propor- 
tion of the general county road levy and, in the case of a village, 75 per cent. 
of its proportion of the county road levy. The refund made by the county was 
to be deemed a part of the expenditure eligible for the provincial subsidy. 
Money remitted to the urban municipality was to be spent on connecting links 
or on such of its streets as might be designated by the Minister. 


Some change in the above arrangement was made in 1926.** It was then 
ruled that, whether there was or was not a county road extension or connection 
in such urban municipality, the latter would be subject to the annual county 
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road levy, but the county was to remit, to towns, 50 per cent. of the county 
road levy raised in such town during the previous year less the cost of repairs 
done on any country road extension or connecting link or upon any road in the 
urban municipality included in the county road system during the previous 
year. For a village, the amount was fixed at 75 per cent. 


Another variation was enacted in 1927.*° Although a street in a non- 
separated urban municipality might not actually be a part of the county road 
system but formed an extension, or connected different portions, of roads in- 
eluded in the county road system, the county undertook to construct or improve 
to the extent of a twenty-foot width at its own cost, but could claim the provincial 
subsidy on such expenditure. 


In 1927 the Minister was empowered to make an agreement with an urban 
municipality for the construction of a connecting link or extension of a pro- 
vineial highway.*® In 1930 this power was extended to cover construction, im- 
provement, maintenance and repair, but was restricted to non-separated urban 
municipalities.*’ 


In accordance with the 1935 amendments,** any agreement between the 
county and a non-separated urban municipality respecting the sharing of costs 
of roads or streets within the urban municipality, and recognized as a basis 
of provincial subsidy, must be approved by the Minister before work was com- 
menced. The rebate was to be spent on, or in respect of, streets of the munici- 
pality as approved by the Minister. 


At the same time it was provided that for a town or village having a popula- 
tion of not more than 2,500, the share borne by the Province for a connecting » 
link of a provincial highway was not to be greater than that of the width of 
the travelled portion of such highway where it approached the town or village. 
Where towns, other than separated towns, had a population of more than 2,500, 
the Province undertook to pay not more than 50 per cent. of the cost of such 
work up to a width of thirty feet. 


No statutory assistance whatever is given by the Province to the streets of 
cities and separated towns in respect of connecting links or other streets. 


In Northern Ontario, however, it has been the practice of the Department 
of Northern Development to bear a portion of the cost of the main roads 
passing through the cities and larger towns, generally to the extent of fifty per 
cent. of the cost of a twenty-foot pavement.* 


4.9—Provincial Aid Summarized. Table 4.1 exhibits in an easily com- 
prehended manner the extent to which the Province of Ontario has supported 
the building and maintaining of roads and streets within its boundaries. The 
assistance is expressed as a percentage of each main class of expenditure, namely, 
construction, maintenance, superintendence and the cost of road-building md- 
terial and equipment purchased or repaired. A progressive increase in the 
percentage of aid is evident, except in the case of certain roads or streets built 
in Colonization or Northern Development road areas, where townships, when 


organized, began to assume a part of the cost, whereas in unorganized regions 
the whole cost was borne by the Provinee. 


SS Ooo 1; C104. Sores (Ll). 

£0R. 5.0.) 19214 G. p45. 0D (5), 
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49Report of the Department of Northern Development for 1929, p. 6: 
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4.10—Aid to Rural Highways by Urban Municipalities. As was pointed 
out in Art. 4.2, the advocates of good roads had persistently urged the justice 
of the urban municipalities contributing to the construction and maintenance 
of rural highways. The Public Roads and Highways Commission, 1914, stressed 
the obvious interest of the cities in rural roads radiating therefrom and im its 
recommendation of a $30,000,000 construction programme, to be spread over a 
period of 15 years, it suggested that the cities contribute 20 per cent. of this 
amount. 


In dealing with the establishing of suburban road systems the Ontario 
Highways Act, 1915,°° provided that the city or town involved contribute 30: 
per cent. of the cost of construction and 40 per cent. of the cost of maintenance 
and repairs. 


The 1919 amendments stipulated®: that for any suburban road that may 
have been designated as a provincial county road the city or town concerned 
should contribute 20 per cent. of the cost of both construction and maintenance. 


In 1920," the city or town was required to contribute 30 per cent. of the 
costs of construction and maintenance, but with the proviso that the amount. 
paid should not involve more than 14 mill taxation on the rateable property 
of the municipality. However, any city or separated town might, by by-law, 
grant an amount equivalent to 2 mills on the rateable property if the county 
would contribute an equal amount. 


Consequent upon the increased subsidy by the Province to county roads. 
inaugurated in 1925, the Ontario Highways Act was amended®® by providing 
that the expenditure on suburban roads outside the limits of the city or town 
concerned was to be borne, in respect of both construction and maintenance, in 
the ratio of 25 per cent. by the county, 25 per cent. by the city or town, and 
DO per cent. by the Province. 


4.11—Licensing of Motor Vehicles. Motor vehicles were first licensed 
in Ontario in 1903,°* when a fee of $2.00 was imposed for automobiles of all 
classes with a $1.00 fee for renewal. No destination of the funds so collected 
was indicated in the statute. 


fees in the ease of passenger automobiles were made to range between $6.00 
and $25.00, according to power, as compared with a former flat fee of $4.00. 
In addition, a fee for commercial motor vehicles was imposed. 


The first official mention of the use of licensing fees as a source of highway 
revenue was made in the 1920 amendments to the Highway Improvement Act,** 
whereby one of the credits to the Highway Improvement Fund was stated to be 


‘‘a sum in every fiscal year equal to the gross receipts of the Province for 


motor vehicle permits and licences and all other sources of revenue under the 
Motor Vehicles Act, after deducting an amount sufficient for sinking fund and 
interest on any bonds issued.’’ 


Reference is made to the present schedule of licence fees for commercial 
vehicles in Chapt. VII. 
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From time to time the fee was increased and, in 1915, the principle of 
licensing motor vehicles for revenue appears to have been introduced. The 
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4.12—-The Fuel Tax. Under the authority of the Gasoline Tax Act, 
1925,°* the Government of the Province took the highly important step of in- 
stituting a gasoline tax. The purpose of it was clearly indicated in Section 
5 of that Act, which ran: ‘‘For the purpose of providing for a fair contribution 
by the users of roads in Ontario towards ‘the cost of the construction and. 
maintenance thereof, every purchaser shall pay to the Minister for the use 
of His Majesty in the right of the Province of Ontario, a charge or tax at the 
rate of three cents a gallon on all gasoline purchased or delivery of which is 
received by him.’’ The 1926 amendments to the Highway Improvement Act” | 
specified that one of the sources of the Highway Improvement Fund was to be 
a ‘‘sum equal to any revenue collected by the Province under the Gasoline 
Tax Act, 1925, and the regulations made thereunder.”’ 


In 1929 the tax was raised to five cents and in 1932 it was further in- 
creased to six cents, the present rate. 


With the revision of The Gasoline Tax Act in 1936,°* all references to the 
application of the tax to the construction and maintenance of highways was 
removed, notwithstanding that the Highway Improvement Fund has since 1926 
included the gasoline tax as a source of revenue for highways. The Gasoline 
Tax Act is administered by the Department of Highways and refunds of the 
tax are made to all users of gasoline, as defined by the Act, for non-highway 
purposes according to regulations made under the Act. . 


Although many variations are to be found in the types of fuels now used 
for internal combustion engines, the tax is made to apply to all of them except 
kerosene or coal oil when not mixed or combined with other fuels. 


Due to the need for distinguishing, in estimates of the cost of operation, 
between gasoline-propelled vehicles and those utilizing fuel oil, it has been found 
desirable in the present report to speak of the tax as the ‘‘fuel tax,’’ since it is 
levied in equal measure on gasoline and on fuels that are not gasoline at all. 
There appears to be no present objection to this generalized term, since the 
Fuel Oil Tax Act of 1932 does not appear in the Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1937. 


4.13—Federal Aid to Provincial Highways. Canada Highways Act. 
Partly in response to a general demand for improved highways and partly to 
increase the employment in civil occupations after the war, the Canada High- 
ways Act, 1919,°° authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the construction 
and improvement of highways in Canada. In accordance with that measure, 
the Dominion Government undertook to contribute 40 per cent. of the construc- 
tion cost of the highways approved by it. The allocation to the Province of 
Ontario amounted to $5,887,283 and the amount was received during the seven 
years, 1921-1927. This assistance encouraged the Province, in 1920, to raise its 
contribution to provincial highways from 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. of the 
cost. 


Unemployment Relief. Up to March 31, 1987, the Dominion Government 
has contributed a total of $19,863,899.66 for the relief of unemployment by the 
building of roads in the Province of Ontario under the supervision of the 
Ontario Government, and largely on the Trans-Canada Highway. The relation 


568.0. 1925, c. 28. 
578.0. 1926, c. 15, s. 10(d). 
588.0. 1936, c. 25. 
59S.C. 1919, c. 54. 
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of this assistance to the cost of the highway system of the Province is discussed 
in’ Art. 12:8; 


Grade Crossing Fund. Beginning in 1909, the Parliament of Canada made 
available from time to time substantial sums to be employed for the furtherance 
of safety at grade crossings. Up to the end of the calendar year 1937 ex- 
penditures made from this fund in Ontario amounted to $4,625,259.97. With 
respect to crossings of highways under the jurisdiction of the Province the 
amount granted out of the fund to March 31, 1937, as shown in Table 12.1, 
was $465,069.92. 


SECTION 2—-PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROADS 


4.14—-Roads Prior to 1900. The standards of highway design and con- 
struction in Ontario prior to the beginning of the present century were essen- 
tially simple. While plank or corduroy roads had been employed on low or 
swampy land with some frequency in pioneer days, improvement of the travelled 
surface very largely came from the use of gravel or macadam. That this was 
often very poorly done will be seen from what follows. 


The toll road companies, although offering the advantage of surfaced roads, 
were given to the slighting of maintenance, and complaints of road users were 
often voiced in this connection. As a result, agitation sprang up which ul- 
timately led to the taking over of these roads by the municipalities. 


Even as late as the turn of the century the roads were admittedly in very 
bad condition. For many years they had been neglected in favour of the rail- 
ways and motor vehicles had not as yet forced a radical upward revision of 
construction standards. 


A. W. Campbell observed in 1896° that the annual expenditure on the 
roads and streets in Ontario, amounting to millions of dollars, was in the 
greater part wasted in ill-contrived and temporary repairs needed to keep the 
roads in a passable condition. He failed to find any value in them to be 
passed on as a legacy from the past. 


_A year later he wrote :* “‘It is doubtful if there is a mile of true macadam 
road in Ontario, outside of a few towns and cities. There are miles of roads 
which are covered with dirty gravel or rough broken stone, and are popularly 
supposed to be macadamized, but they more resemble the roads Macadam found 
in England three-quarters of a century ago, the kind he removed, rather than 
those he constructed. ’’ 


In the same report he observes: ‘‘A century ago the roads of Ontario, such 
as existed, and they were very few, were mere trails. Today, notwithstanding 
the amount of money and labour placed on them, the majority are little better 
than trails .... From the middle of October until the end of December and 
from the first of March to the middle of May, a period of five months, by far 
the greatest part of the mileage of the Province is mud, ruts and pitchholes.... 
Of this period of five months there are at least two months of the year when 
the roads are practically impassable for loads. From the middle of November 
until the middle of December; from the middle of March until the middle of 
Apri, the agricultural trade of the country is practically eut off. For the 
remaining three months of the five the roads are barely passable.’’ 


As has already been noted elsewhere in this chapter, a strong movement 


60First Report of the Provincial Instructor in Road-Making, 1896, p. 12. 
61Second Report of the Provincial Instructor in Road-Making, 1897, p. 9. 
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for betterment of the situation arose in the nineties and before many years 
the main roads of the Province had been put in a much more satisfactory 
condition. In any consideration of the matter of highway debt, however, it is 
important to note that with respect to any highway construction carried out 
before the turn of the century there could be but little highway ‘‘legacy from 
the past’’ to the present generation. 


With the rapid development of motor traffic it was inevitable that a re- 
appraisal of highway facilities offered in the Province and a reconsideration 
of standards of design and methods of construction would become necessary. 
The situation was clearly perceived by the Public Roads and Highways Com- 
mission, in 1914, as is evident from the following:® ‘‘. ... from a strictly 
technical standpoint the art of road-making is in a state of transition. Until 
the advent of the high-powered motor car, that art had been fairly mastered ; 
but the motor has created new difficulties which have to be studied, and a final 
solution of these has yet to be reached.”’ 


In reviewing the physical development of the highways of the Province up 
to the present, it will be convenient to consider them according to jurisdiction. 
Changes in design and construction practice will therefore be considered under 
the heads of County Roads, Township Roads, King’s Highways, and Colonization 
and Northern Development Roads. 


4.15—County Roads, 1901-1937. Like other highways, the county roads 
suffered from the common neglect accorded to the roads of the Province during 
the heydey of railway construction. Not until the passing of the Highway 
Improvement Act, in 1901, was there the necessary legislative incentive for 
improvement. Due to the necessity of having subsidized county roads conform 
to the standards of the Department of Public Works, the general character 
of the construction of roads throughout the counties improved, particularly 
after county road superintendents were appointed. 


During the period 1915-1920 county roads were laid out with a top width 
of from 24 to 28 ft. with grades up to 8 per cent. Gravel and crushed stone 
were the materials chiefly used for surfacing, the consolidation of the surface 
being left to the traffic itself. Macadam was used for depths of stone that 
otherwise would have inconvenienced traffic. Up to 1920, bituminous and cement 
concrete county roads were not extensively constructed, the higher types of 
pavements being confined chiefly to towns and villages. Authentic records 
of what was actually done are not available. 


Between 1920 and 1930 all the counties of the Province that had not 
previously done so adopted county road systems, which comprised some 15 
per cent. of the total county road mileage, and included the main market roads 
leading to urban centres within the county and also those roads forming con- 
necting links with the county road systems of the neighbouring counties. 


In this period surfaces of gravel or stone roads were maintained by ap- 
plications of bituminous materials with stone chips. Certain of the roads were 
improved by the mulch and retread methods and bituminous macadam and 
black base became common. 

Cement concrete county roads were adopted with increasing frequency 
during these years, and while the early slabs were made of a uniform thickness 
of 8 or 9 in.,, in the later part of the period the slab was designed with edges 
thicker than the centre, and laid in widths of 10 to 20 ft. with transverse 


62Report of the Commission, p. 9. 
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expansion joints variously spaced. The 18 and 20-ft. widths were provided 
with a longitudinal expansion joint along the centre line of the pavement. 


In the period of 1930 to 1937 the counties had in many instances com- 
pleted programmes for road work on which they had been working since 
adopting the county road system. Because of this, their undertakings often 
took on the character of reconstruction, and presented the problem of improving 
and bringing the roads up to modern standards, while in the meantime sal- 
vaging as much as possible of the earlier work. 


Gravel and crushed stone roads were constructed with more care than im 
the preceding period of ten years, always bearing in mind that such roads 
might at some time need to be reconstructed and that the present construction 
should form a suitable base for some other type of surfacing. 


The construction of bituminous cement concrete roads continued to improve 
in quality in accordance with the development of the revised plans and speci- 
fications of the Department of Highways. 


4.16—Township Roads, 1901-1937. In the early years of the century 
the incubus of statute labour still hung heavily over township roads and it was 
not until it was largely abolished that a notable improvement in standards 
occurred. Records of what was done are not available. Increasing traffic, par- 
ticularly motor traffic, had made the situation acute and it was only on co- 
operation with the Department of Public Highways, which was incidentally 
necessary in order to enjoy the provincial subsidy, and the appointment of 
township road superintendents, that pronounced improvement set in. 


In the period 1920 to 1930 township roads followed the natural ups and 
downs of the land on which the road was located. Heavy cuttings were in 
general avoided. Pit-run gravel, crushed gravel and crushed stone were em- 
ployed on a very large percentage of such roads. - 


Bituminous surface treatments were given in certain instances and mulch, 
retread, penetration, mixed macadam and sheet asphalt were some of the types 
of bituminous pavements employed. These were not constructed on a large 
scale but were confined to sections of municipalities adjacent to large towns 
and cities or to industrial centres. 


Cement concrete roads were not extensively built in the townships, but 
only in sections of municipalities where urban conditions existed. They were 
laid in widths of from 10 to 20 ft. and the cross-section of the concrete slab 
varied from a uniform thickness of 7 or 8 in. throughout to one having a 
thickness of 6 in. at the edges and 814 in. at the centre. 


Since 1930 a large percentage of the townships within the organized counties 
have carried out their road work activities in accordance with the provincial 
legislation and regulations pertaining thereto, thus receiving subsidies on the 
expenditure. The necessity of conforming to the departmental standards has 
had a most beneficial effect on the character of township road construction. 


Bituminous and cement concrete pavements were not extensively built 
during the depression, but when adopted were similar to those built by the 
counties in the same period. 


4.17—King’s Highways, 1917-1937. Following the establishment of the 
provincial highway system, in 1917, there was at first very little change in 
location of the highways assumed. Pit-run gravel was applied in the con- 
struction of gravel roads and up to 1920 the only hard surfacing was some 
water-bound macadam consisting of 714 in. of loose stone consolidated to 5 in. 
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It should be pointed out that during the period 1915-1917 the Toronto- 
Hamilton highway was constructed, employing a concrete slab 18 ft. wide with 
a thickness of 6 in. at the edges and 81% in. at the centre. 


From 1921 to 1925 the standard for the provincial highways was improved 
by setting a maximum gradient of 5 per cent. and a maximum curvature of 
8 deg., the width of the road grading remaining at 30 ft. A considerable mileage 
of bituminous and concrete pavements was constructed, all to a width of 20 ft., 
the concrete pavements having a thickness of 6 in. at the edges and 814 in. at 
the centres, with no longitudinal joints. Pit-run gravel was still used for the 
construction of gravel roads. 


In the period 1926 to 1930 standards were again raised to a maximum 
gradient of 5 per cent. and a maximum curvature of 6 deg. For the heavier 
travelled roads the width of road grade was increased to 40 ft. The cross- 
section of concrete pavements remained as before, but a longitudinal expansion 
joint was introduced. Asphaltie conerete of either macadam or concrete base 
was abandoned in favour of mixed macadam or black base. Penetration pave- 
ments remained as before. Pit-run gravel was abandoned in favour of crushed 
gravel. 


From 1931 to 1935 more attention was given to location, but gradients and 
curvatures remained practically as before, as did the width of grading on 
major roads. Concrete pavements were redesigned, making them 10 in. thick 
at the edges and 7 in. in the central portion. Such pavements were laid in 
10-ft. strips and considerably more reinforcement steel than had formerly been 
used was placed in the slab at the top with the intention of counteracting the 
hair cracking which developed in the earlier types of pavement. More attention 
was given to preparation of the subgrade by the use of longitudinal tile and 
strengthening with sounder material where required. 


There was no change in the design of bituminous pavements, either black 
base or penetration. 


In 19386 and 1937 new standards of road construction were adopted and 
roads laid out in various classes. These were: trunk roads, consisting of two 
20-ft. pavements divided by a boulevard and paved with concrete; class A 
roads, graded to 40 ft. in width with 20 ft. of pavement; class B roads, graded 
to 30 ft. in width with 20 ft. of road surface; class C roads, graded to 24 ft. 
with 16 ft. of road surface, these roads being surfaced only with gravel. Trunk 
roads were required to have a minimum visibility distance of 700 ft., a maximum 
gradient of 4 per cent. and a maximum curvature of 3 deg. The standards 
in these respects were relaxed for the lower classes of roads. 


While there has been no change in the cross-section of concrete pavement 
during the two years mentioned, a layer of gravel 6 in. thick or more is now 
placed from shoulder to shoulder underneath the pavement and in addition 
tile drains are run through all cuts, the trenches being filled to the top with 
porous backfill. Curbs, gutters and storm sewers are installed on fills and 
other places where required. The development of the standard concrete pave- 
ment for provincial highways from 1922 to 1937 is shown in Fig. 1. 


Mixed macadam or black base standards have been changed so that now 
a 6-in. layer of gravel or more is placed from shoulder to shoulder. There 
has been no change in design of penetration pavements nor in the specifications 
for gravel roads. Neither has there been any change in the cross-section of 
the econerete pavement. 
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4.18—Colonization and Northern Development Roads. Prior to 1915 
the standards followed in the construction of Colonization and Northern De- 
velopment roads were comparable to those used for the townships in the organ- 
ized counties of the Province. All road work carried out in this period was 
done in short stretches by hand labour and was restricted to construction in 
the vicinity of settled communities. The roads had a maximum width of 16 ft. 


Between 1920 and 1925 the work in connection with Northern roads con- 
sisted of the construction of connecting roads between the various settled com- 
munities. They were narrow and followed the contour of the ground. Secondary 
roads were about 12 ft. wide and surfaced with gravel, while the settlers’ roads 
were constructed to approximately the same width but with dirt surfaces. 
The limited funds available did not make it possible to give much attention 
to matters of alignment and curvature and the actual standard was practically 
left in the hands of the various engineers in charge of the work. 


In the period 1926-19380 trunk roads were increased in width to 24 ft. 
and more attention was given to gradients and curvatures. In one or two of 
the districts penetration and retread pavements were constructed of a light 
type, generally 3 ins. in thickness. Secondary roads were improved and more 
gravel was applied to them. The settlers’ roads in many cases were given 
a gravel surfacing. | 


In the year 1926 the Ferguson Highway between North Bay and Timmins 
was completed, giving the North access to the South by motor ear. This road 
was 24 ft. in width and surfaced with gravel. 


The 24-ft. gravel-surfaced road between Cochrane and Kapuskasing was. 
completed in 1930 as a continuation of the Ferguson Highway. At this time 
secondary roads, now considered as feeders to the main roads, were increased 
to 18 ft. in width and generally gravel surfaced, while at the same time the 
settlers’ roads were further improved. 


In 1930 the Trans-Canada Highway was commenced with a 30-ft. width 
of travelled roadway, a maximum curvature of 6 deg. and 500 ft. of visibility 
distance on hills. 


By 1935 the trunk roads were practically all of gravel and in most eases 
were widened out to 30 ft. Alignment and curvature were improved and 
additional retread pavement was laid. The secondary roads were also im- 
proved, and more roads of a better type were built for settlers. 


Upon the taking over of the administration of Northern Development by 
the Department of Highways, in 1936, the standard of construction was raised 
to that followed in Southern Ontario. It was realized that what had been 
found sufficient in the earlier years was inadequate to care for the increased 
automobile traffic. Grades were improved on the King’s Highways, the road 
bed was widened to 40 ft. and the visibility distance increased to 700 ‘ft. 


Secondary or feeder roads were improved concurrently with the King’s High- 
ways. 


__ 4.19—Total Mileage of Highways in Ontario. The total mileage of 
highways of different classes in Ontario at the close of the year 1937, based 
on information supplied to the Commission, is shown in Table 4.2. While 


some changes have since occurred they are of minor importance. Urban streets 
are not included. 
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Table 4.2—Mileages of Ontario Highways of Various Types 
at the End of 1937 


d County Township Northern 
Type of Road King’s Road Road Development Totals 
Highways Systems (b) Systems (c) Roads 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
MORCTOCE co oo. acco eee 1,667.0 3A e A 1,667.0 
BUS ALtu es . . 1c hae ee ee 951.0 eee Next rs 951.0 
Retread and mulch ....... 300.0 ve aA ae oour0 
Peter ration Mics ae anes 331.0 Veet, Wee Bac 331.0 
Waterbound macadam .... 194.0 oak ah ares 194.0 
Gravel and grading ...... 3,701.0 peas cee ia 3,701.0 
| CFA ot 9 ee eR a Re BEN ie li sas 175.9 14,604.1 ate 14,780.0 
Gravel-or stone +2. .0 seen are 6,018.1 26,553.4 wey. de,01 1.9 
Surface-treated macadam.. ae 967.4 120 he 1,095.1 
Bituminous macadam ........ 514.9 Dae ier 538.2 
Asphaltic macadam ...... ce 356.9 92.4 ies 449.3 
Cement concrete ......;,... Bsus 278.1 44.1 has olice 
Taded™ 13. cose ae eae ah €2 tal eee 3,589.0 3,589.0 
PA VOLO). c aninkust few ne ae we: Rea 9,846.0 9,846.0 

TOLAIS Na deca ees T,177.0 8,306.3 41,445.0 13,435.0 70,363.3 


(a) Based on replies to questionnaire furnished by the Department of Highways | 
(Exhibit No. 65). 

(b) For the 37 organized counties at the end of 1936. 

(c) For the townships in the 37 organized counties at the end of 1936. 


CHAPTER V 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR TRANSPORT IN ONTARIO 


5.1—Evolution of Land Transport in Ontario. As has already been 
pointed out in Chapt. IV, the development of transportation in Ontario during 
the early years of settlement took the form of providing highways as feeders 
to the waterways, which constituted a ready-made long distance means of 
communication. In spite of the difficulties of construction and maintenance, 
there were by 1841 some 6000 miles of post roads in the Province, on most 
of which regular stage coach routes were operated and on which a measure 
of land haulage of freight was conducted. 


With the coming of the railways, in the early fifties, the transportation 
of both passengers and freight for long distances overland was transferred to 
them and the highways became once more merely a feeder system. For some 
sixty years the steam railways maintained their place as the principal carrier 
of both freight and passengers, disturbed only during the later years of the 
period by the interurban electrie railways. 


Not long after the introduction of motor vehicles, in the early years of 
this century, the diversion of local transportation to them set in and with 
constantly increasing severity the competition with the railways has developed 
over the last thirty years. 


Pronounced attention was drawn to the possibilities of motor truck haulage \~ 


during the war. The railways of the United States experienced great difficulty | 
in moving vast quantities of freight with the desired rapidity and resort was 
had to motor trucks to relieve the congestion. It was soon found that this 
form of transport had striking possibilities, not only in the United States but 
in Canada as well, and thereafter the transportation of goods by motor truck 
grew apace. 


Public interest in the passenger motor car very soon gave rise to a general 
desire to ‘‘ride on rubber.’’ It is not surprising, therefore, that many services 
of a rudimentary character, involving the use of ordinary motor cars as 
‘‘jitneys,’’ sprang up during the war. Jgnorance of the operators as to what 
constituted true cost, combined with unreliability of the equipment and par- 
ticularly the pressure of legal restrictions, resulted in the rapid disappearance 
of these poorly-founded operations. In their stead came operators with im- 
proved equipment and the prerequisite appreciation of business essentials. After 
the close of the war the modern coach company made its appearance with an 
ever-increasing participation in the transportation of passengers in the Province. 


Change in the character of the public demand resulted in the virtual 
disappearance of the interurban electric railways from the transportation field. 
Their owners found themselves unable to compete with the increasingly popular 
private passenger car and most of them lost almost their entire investment. 
Constant improvement of the highways of the Province rendered the motor 
coach the logical successor of the interurban electric railway and the result has 
been the development of a reliable and carefully-regulated system of highway 
passenger transportation for hire utilizing the facilities so provided by the 
Government and the municipalities. 
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5.2—Highway Facilities Promoted by Motorists. On its first appear- 
ance in Ontario, the automobile was considered as pre-eminently a pleasure 
vehicle. Nevertheless, its satisfactory operation and the justification for its 
ownership rested largely on the availability of hard-surfaced and relatively 
expensive roads. 


“With a view to obtaining facilities of this kind, motorists supplemented. 
governmental activities by a sustained agitation for better roads. They raised 
no objection to paying a tax for the maintenance of the roads, as was then 
being done in some of the States of the American Union. Seeking aid wherever 
it might be found, they urged the farmer to utilize the motor ear both for 
profit and as an aid to comfortable living, admitting that when he began to 
use it and realized its advantages the good roads movement would experience 
a tremendous surge forward. 


The propagandists did not have an easy task. Much opposition was en- 
countered from the farmers whose horses were frightened by the appearance 
of these disturbing vehicles and whose roads were transformed to clouds of 
dust. The point of view of the farmers was well put by W. H. Pugsley, at 
that time President of the Ontario Good Roads Association, thus:? ‘‘One of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of persuading the farmers to undertake the 
betterment of the roads is the automobile. The farmer’s argument is ‘If we 
make a good road it will be immediately monopolized by the automobiles and 
we ourselves will have to take the back roads.’ ’’ 


The campaign succeeded, however, and it is fair to state that the initial 
pressure for good roads came from private motorists largely bent on pleasure 
rather than from the owners of commercial motor vehicles. That was to come 
later. 


In the extension of the use of motor vehicles and the concurrent improve- 
ment of the highways, much of. the urge has come from the manufacturers 
of equipment. There is some evidence that at times it may have been unduly 
great. Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States, has expressed the view that: ‘‘Motor truck opinion has been 
shaped too much by those who build trucks rather than by those who operate 
them,’’’ 


5.3—Beginning of Commercial Motor Transport. The conception of 
commercial haulage of freight over the highways of Ontario did not originate 
with the invention of the motor car. A. W. Campbell remarked, in 1899 :* 
‘“A number of Hamilton and Toronto merchants and manufacturers .... have 
established a freight wagon service between the two cities, a distance of forty 
miles, in competition with railway rates, resulting in a saving of seven or eight 
eents per hundred on the freight carried. That this can be accomplished on 
the highway traversed, which is no better than the average bad road, would 
seem to be proof conclusive that the common roads offer advantages which 
have been overlooked.’’ 


Ten years later he remarked:? ‘‘Signs are not lacking that in the near 
future motor vehicles, adapted to the carrying of farm produce rapidly and 


1Canadian Engineer, March 11, 1910, p. 218, and March 2, 1911, p. 361. 

2Canadian Engineer, March 11, 1910, p. 216. 

3Kighth Annual Meeting of the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
September 21-22, 1934. 

4Fourth Report of the Provincial Instructor in Road-Making, 1899, p. 7. 

SThirteenth Annual Report on Highway Improvement, 1909, p. 10. 
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long distances will be available. With roads equal to the weight and speed 
of such a means of transportation, the possibilities as regards farming are 
tremendous. But a necessary condition of the efficiency of such a vehicle is 
better roads.’’ 


Examination of the public pronouncements on the subject in the early 
years of this century indicates common agreement that a prerequisite of suc- 
cessful commercial motor transport on the highways was hard-surfaced roads 
that could be utilized in bad weather as well as in good—a need more imperative 
for such purposes than for pleasure traffic, in that the element of economic 
necessity existed. 


5.4—Growth in Registration of Motor Vehicles. Registration of motor 
vehicles in Ontario was authorized in 1903, but the first available figures for a 
complete year are for 1904. Not until 1916 was there any distinction made 
between the registration of passenger automobiles and commercial motor vehicles. 


The growth of registration of the more important classes of motor vehicles 
is shown in Table 5.1 and graphically in Fig. 2. For the sake of convenience 
the term ‘‘private commercial vehicle’’ has been applied to all commercial 
freight vehicles not operating for hire and not merely to certain commercial 
freight vehicles having a gross weight of 6000 pounds or more and not operating: 
for hire. Throughout the proceedings of the Commission the term was used 
in its wider significance and this is adopted here and elsewhere in this report. 


The upper curve of Fig. 2 indicates the growth in annual registration 
of motor vehicles of all classes, including motorcycles, from 1904 to 19387, 
inclusive. From a total registration of 535 in 1904 the numbers have risen to. 
655,689 in 1937. In 1916 the total registration was 58,321 and from that year: 
until 1937 the numbers of registered vehicles have multiplied 11.25 times. While 
a sharp recession occurred for the years 1932 and 1933, the strong upward 
trend has been resumed, the rate of increase being approximately the same as 
existed before the depression. At the present time the increase in total registra-. 
tion is about 31,000 vehicles per annum. 


Its obvious from the diagram that passenger motor cars made up by far 
the largest portion of the registration and that the trend of the total registration 
curve 1s closely similar to the curve for passenger cars alone. 


The curves for other classes of motor vehicles, shown at the lower right 
hand corner of the figure, indicate definite upward trends but, by reason of the 
much smaller numbers of these vehicles, the curves for them are preferably 
plotted to a much larger vertical scale. This has been done in Fig. 5, which 
relates only to commercial motor vehicles. 


The upper curve of Fig. 3 indicates that the registration of all commercial 
motor vehicles, for hire or not for hire, and including trailers and buses, has 
risen continuously since 1916, although for the year 1932 the registration was 
practically same as for 1931. From a total of 2,618 in 1916, when commercial 
motor vehicles were first distinguished from passenger cars, the numbers have 
risen to 107,458 in 1987, that is, they have multiplied 41 times. Comparing this 
with the corresponding multiplication of 11.25 times noted for all motor vehicles 
it is obvious that vehicles of the commercial types have increased at a much more 
rapid rate than have motor vehicles generally. 


It is further apparent. from Fig. 3, on examination of the second curve 
from the top, that commercial motor vehicles and trailers not for hire make up 
by far the greatest part of the total commercial registration. In 19387 these. 
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vehicles constituted 93.5 per cent. of the total truck and trailer registration in 
the Province. 


While power units, that is, trucks and tractors, are much more numerous 
than trailers, the recession in the number of power units ‘that occurred in the 
years 1932 and 1933, was not accompanied by a recession in commercial freight 
vehicles as a whole. With a view to economy, relatively more trailers were 
hauled per power unit during the recession than before. 


On account of the large numbers and relative importance of the low-capacity 
private commercial vehicles, the diagram has been made to include a curve 
showing the total private commercial vehicle registration for vehicles with a 
gross weight of six thousand pounds or under and a corresponding curve for 
private commercial power units with the same gross weight, beginning with the 
year 1928, which was the first year for which the segregation became possible. 
Here again, while a recession occurred for the power units in the years 1931 
and 1932, there was no recession for light private commercial vehicles generally. 


The obviously small number of public commercial vehicles, that is freight 
vehicles operating for hire, is indicated at the bottom right hand corner of 
Fig. 3. Such vehicles, including their trailers, constituted only 6.5 per cent. 
of the total registration of commercial freight vehicles in the Province for the 
year 1937. The still smaller numbers of public vehicles, that is buses operating 
for hire, is indicated also in the lower portion of Fig. 3. 


5.5—Growth of the Motor Transport Business. The business of trans- 
porting freight and passengers by motor vehicle appears to have grown in 
approximate conformity with the registration of commercial motor vehicles in 
the Province. A conception of this development may consequently be gained 
by an examination of the diagrams that have preceded. 


From small beginnings, which date approximately from the war period, 
the numbers of operators of motor vehicles transporting freight for hire have 
increased so that at October 31, 1937, there were 2998 operators owning 6570 
vehicles licensed as public commercial vehicles. The classification of such 
vehicles is indicated in Art. 7.7. Class ‘‘A’’ carriers, that is common carriers 
operating on the King’s Highways, have so increased that there are now some 
ve pperalors, operating more than 400 routes and approximately 44,000 route 
miles®. 


The length of freight movements has steadily increased. Whereas a dozen 
years ago a distance of 100 miles was regarded as the economical range of motor 
truck operations, there are now, advisedly or not, routes of over 400 miles in 
regular operation. Contract carrier movements in the Province of 500 miles 
and furniture movements of 700 miles are not uncommon. 


The growth in certain types of haulage has been amazing. One of these, 
particularly suited to motor transport, is the handling of live stock. Statisties 
furnished by the Union Stock Yards of Toronto? show that, whereas in 1918 
1.76 per cent of the receipts of live stock were by truck, in 1937 51.09 per cent. 
of the receipts were by this form of transportation. In the latter year 62 per 
cent. of all calves and 73 per cent. of all hogs were received by motor truck. 


Common carrier bus operations over extra-urban roads were first li 
} | censed 
in 1923, when the Public Vehicle Act was first passed. Since then, passenger 


“Brief of the Automotive Transport Association i 
iIbid., p. 8. on of Ontario, February 23, 1938, p. 9. 
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transportation by motor bus or coach has developed amazingly. Due to the 
boldness of many individuals and organizations with little capital, there were 
at first large numbers of independent companies attempting to carry on passenger 
transport over the highways. By 1927 eighteen independent motor bus lines 
were operating into the heart of Toronto, moving three million passengers per 
year over the city strects®. 


Business necessity and the pressure of the public interest, aided by govern- 
mental action, caused the gradual amalgamation of many of these companies. 
Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., has purchased in all ten companies and similar com- 
binations have occurred elsewhere, with the result that the number of operators 
of buses had been reduced to 117 by the end of the financial year 1937. 


From information supplied to the Commission’, it appears that there are 
some 5700 route miles being operated by buses or coaches in the Province and 
that during the year 1937 some fifteen million coach miles were operated and 
approximately twelve million passengers transported. 


8Brief of Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., p. 5. 
*Brief of the Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators, p. 2. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOURS, WAGES AND BENEFITS 


SECTION 1—GENERAL 


6.1—Irregular Hours Inherent in the Transport Industry. It was 
recognized and acknowledged by all those who appeared before the Commission, 
or who made written submissions to it, that irregular hours are inherent in the 
transport industry and that occasions will arise when men must remain on duty 
for longer periods than are prescribed in the normal operating schedules. At 
certain times of the year, or for special operations, as in long-distance moving, 
or the transport of valuable or perishable cargoes, or in situations arising out 
of accident or emergency, a departure from the tour of duty ordinarily estab- 
lished may be warranted. Vitally dependent as the world is on quick and 
efficient transportation, it is to be expected that these unusual demands will 
continue to arise, perhaps with increasing frequency. 


-General speeding up of the tempo of business and the desire of the merchant 
to carry the smallest possible inventory, have contributed to the irregularity of 
the hours worked by employees of the motor trucking organizations. One of 
the chief factors permitting truckers to compete successfully with the railways 
is the meeting of the wishes of the shipping public by accepting freight at almost 
any time and making deliveries at the earliest possible moment. 


The exactions imposed upon the packing industry in this regard are 
characteristic. Dealers from all over the Province telephone or telegraph to 
the packing houses as late as ten o’clock at night and expect the orders to be at 
their stores next morning by eight or nine o’clock. The largest percentage of 
the business of one large packing house is packed and loaded after five p.m.’. 


It is manifestly not expedient to deprive the shipper of this class of service, 
or the trucker from providing it, but the condition that exists undoubtedly adds 
to the difficulty of maintaining reasonable hours of service for motor trucking 
employees. 


SECTION 2—-WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE Motor TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


6.2—General Situation. While giving full recognition to the need for 
allowing some latitude in the matter of working hours in the motor trucking 
industry, the Commission finds that in many instances men have been asked or 
permitted to remain on duty for excessively long periods. In many eases, too, the 
wages paid have been out of all proportion to the hours worked or to the 
responsibility of the driver for either the safety of the public or the value of 
the equipment and cargo in his care. 


On the other hand, the evidence shows that both in public commercial 
vehicle operations and in private trucking there are many instances of fair and 
reasonable treatment of employees, often in spite of adverse financial circum- 
stances. During the period 1930-32, before drastic rate-cutting seriously affected 
their ability to pay, operators were paying their drivers in Western Ontario 


1Evidence, p. 5709. 
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from $35 to $45 per week for reasonable services, but, in general, they now find 
it impracticable to pay more than $15 to $383°. In many instances operators 
stated in evidence that they recognized the inadequacy of the wages paid and 
wished to restore them to something more nearly approaching the old level, but 
were not financially able to do so. 


The Commission soon discovered that the situation was incompletely dis- 
closed by formal statements concerning the average level of working hours and 
wages in the motor trucking industry. Cross-examination speedily revealed the 
fact that there were many cases in which hours and wages were so far removed 
from the average as to constitute a genuine cause for public concern. 


Characteristic instances of both good and bad working conditions in motor 
trucking operations are to be found in Arts. 6.4 and 6.5 and Appendix A6. 


6.3—Causes of Long Hours and Low Wages. The existing condition of 
long hours and low wages in the motor trucking industry in Ontario has, i the 
opinion of the Commission, arisen from two major factors, both emanating from 
the depression. These are, first, the over-crowding of the field by licensed opera- 
tors, resulting in uneconomic competition for the available business; and, second, 
the overstocking of the labour market, with inevitable competition for employ- 
ment at almost any wages. To these primary factors may be added the lure 
of a new industry that can be entered upon with a minimum of capital and no 
specialized training or skill—an industry which to the man on the street, 
unacquainted with other than the most elemental aspects of the transport busi- 
ness, appears to be a very profitable one. There is, too, the compelling urge to 
‘‘ride on rubber’’ and to ‘‘go places,’’ that gives to the driving of a truck a 
greater appeal, irrespective of hours, than does work on a farm or in a factory. 


In order that the truck may maintain its superior adaptability for certain 
classes of haulage it is imperative that delays and holdovers be eliminated. It 
must travel as soon as the freight is ready to move. In the present-day industrial 
and commercial world, deliveries of goods inbound are wanted early in the 
business day, while shipment of outbound goods is made as late in the afternoon 
as is possible, or even at night. Pick-up and delivery of freight is spread over 
a long day, while movement of inter-city freight in substantial amount takes 
place at night. The economic range of the truck has a direct relationship to the 
hours that a driver is able to drive, and the time within which a return trip 
can be accomplished. 


There is a monetary urge, short-sighted but real, for operators to work their 
drivers up to the limit of their physical ability and a more pardonable urge on 
the part of the men to earn as much as possible in the only way immediately 
open to them to do so. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
working hours readily tend to become unduly long. 


In for-hire operations, long hours and low wages naturally follow in the 
wake of low haulage rates. Many more examples of unsatisfactory working 
conditions for employees were cited for Eastern Ontario in evidence than for 
Western Ontario and the cause is not far to seek. Examination of the pro bills 
of the various trucking companies indicated definitely that for the same com- 
modity and the same haulage distance the rates are lower in the Eastern part 
of the Province than in the Western part. 


Wages may be relatively low and hours long in one area as compared with 
another by reason of the labour conditions in adjacent territory. The more 
favourable condition in Western Ontario, so far as labour is concerned, is doubt- 


2Evidence, pp. 952-56. 
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less due in large measure to the propinquity of the high-wage standards of highly 
motorized Michigan on the one hand, and the low-wage standards in the Province 
of Quebec, on the other. The evidence of those operating into both the latter 
Province and New York State clearly indicated the disparity that exists at these 
extremes. While the average rate for drivers in Ontario at the time under 
consideration was $3.53 per day, the rate in New York State was $5.20 to $6.00 
per day. Other evidence revealed the fact that for long-distance moving vans 
operating into the States, a ten per cent. increase on the drivers’ wages paid in 
Ontario, must be granted to the drivers while in the United States. 


Another circumstance tending to long hours is the desire of drivers on 
‘‘turn-around’’ runs to return to their home terminal at night, or after a mod- 
erate amount of rest. Due to the frequent need of waiting for a cargo at the 
far terminal, a badly ‘‘split’’ day may result, involving eight or ten hours of 
driving in a spread of ten to thirteen hours. The one-way drive at regular 
rates may not yield an adequate day’s pay for the driver and the employer is 
not likely to be averse to the quicker service provided by a return trip in one day. 


Where the driver is operating on a trip basis he may be held a long time 
at his own expense due to breakdowns or to the necessity of waiting for the 
arrival of a connecting transport. Instances of such delays amounting to from 
one to two days were cited in evidence °. 


6.4—Hours and Wages in the Operation of Public Commercial Vehicles. 
General. During the public hearings many cases of unreasonably long hours 
and low wages in the haulage of freight by motor truck for gain were brought 
to the attention of the Commission. The evidence by no means indicated, 
however, that objectionable labour conditions characterized all operations of 
this class. Instances of reasonable hours and fair wages were not lacking, 
despite the financial difficulties that have descended upon most public commercial 
vehicle operators as a result of cut-throat competition. 


Consideration of the evidence shows that the conditions complained of by 
employees of motor trucking operators arise with particular frequency in the 
ease of Class D, or contract, carriers. This is not surprising, since freedom 
from the necessity of maintaing a regular freight service in contract operations 
attracts the operator of small financial resources. Very long hours, wages as 
low as $10 a week and unsafe equipment are found to characterize such opera- 
tions’. 

Allusions were also made in evidence to the twin evils of excessively long 
hours and low wages in the operation of Class E, milk and cream carriers, and 
Class F, carriers of live stock, construction materials, coal and lumber’. It was 
not found practicable to hear oral testimony from actual operators in these 
classes. 


In motor trucking operations the demands upon the employee may become 
onerous through (a) too many hours of work in any 24 hours, (b) too many 
working hours in a week and (c) badly-split days. 


Hours of Highway Drivers. Extended periods of driving on the high- 
way without substantial rest may arise from operating on a particularly long 
route, as from Toronto to Montreal, or from the effort to move very large 
quantities of freight over moderate distances in a restricted time, as in the 
movement of fruit or canned goods in the busy season. 


3Evidence, pp. 958, 959a. 
4Evidence, pp. 962-69. 
5Evidence, p. 913. 
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While Section 18 of the Regulations Respecting the Licensing of Public 
Commercial Vehicles, dated February 22, 1936, prohibits any one from driving 
or being on any public commercial vehicle in any capacity for more than ten 
hours in any twenty-four hour period, there were many instances cited in evi- 
dence of hours so spent in excess of this maximum. 


It being impracticable to inquire into the labour conditions attending the 
operations of any large proportion of the three thousand P.C.V. operators in 
the Province, the study of the activities of this class of carrier had to be restricted 
to 46 motor trucking organizations. Due to the incompleteness of the records 
of many of the operators and the lack of oral evidence from others, it was 
difficult to establish all of the facts, but in spite of this it is believed that the 
study which had necessarily to be made on the sampling basis has disclosed 
a situation characteristic of the industry as a whole. 


Time books and records submitted by many of the operators and examined 
by the Commission revealed many instances of highway drivers of P.C.V. vehicles 
being on duty for 11 to 14 hours, and in some cases considerably longer. It 
is not practicable to report these observations completely, but Table A6.1, of 
Appendix A-VI, contains typical, and by no means exhaustive, labour facts per- 
taining to the businesses of eighteen representative operators from whom infor- 
mation in some detail was available. 


A casual examination of this sampling table shows 24 instances of drivers 
on tours of duty ranging from 11 hrs. to as much as 2414 hrs. in the case of one 
driver working for Employer No. 7. Duty periods of 11 hrs. are specifically 
shown for six operators; of 12 to 14 hrs. for eleven operators; and of 15 to 
2414, hrs. for seven operators. While some of the longer periods of duty are © 
not regularly recurrent, the time records of the operators involved reveal many 
more instances of similarly excessive hours. Regular duty periods of 11 to 13 
hrs. were admitted in evidence as involved in a considerable number of opera- 
tions, as may be seen from Table A6.1. 


Characteristic cases of excessively long duty periods were cited in oral 
evidence with respect to operators not listed in Table A6.1. For example, a 
driver proceeding from Chatham to a point near Brockville was found to have 
been on duty 14 hrs. and intended continuing. His wages were reported as 
$10 per week’. 


In cases where vehicles were equipped with sleeper cabs drivers and helpers 
were shown to have been driving, riding on the vehicle or working off the vehicle 
for much longer periods than 10 hrs. Two men on a double hook-up regularly 
for a number of weeks in the season when canned goods have to be moved 
rapidly were on duty 12 hrs. in a 12-hr. spread, 9 hrs. of which were on the 
highway, as indicated for Employer No. 6 in Table A6.1, thereby remaining on 
duty an average of 96 hrs. per week for a series of weeks. On moving vans 
two men were reported as spending up to 18 hrs. driving and resting alternately 
(Table A6.1, No. 17). In another instance two men, questioned before they had 
completed their run, had been 28 hrs. on duty’. 


_Working hours per week were found to be excessive in public commercial 
vehicle operations in a very large number of cases. Table A6.1, which does not 
purport to contain more than the results of a sampling, indicates twenty-two 
working weeks in excess of 70 hrs., sixteen of them being over 80 hrs., eleven 
over 90 hrs. and four over 100 hrs., the maximum being 11014 hrs. One driver 


6Evidence, p. 960. 
7Evidence, p. 971. 
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reported an average of 97 hrs. per week on duty for 13 weeks (Employer No. 
7), the weeks being of 9814, 8534, 92, 10734, 11014, 102, 8314, 9734, 9614, 106, 
97, 97 and 85 hrs. 


_ _ Unrefuted oral testimony, apart from that comprehended by Table A6.1, 

indicated many other instances of unduly long working weeks for drivers, for 

ora ae 115 hrs.*, 8214 hrs., 811% hrs., 98 hrs.°, 81 hrs., 8414 hrs.?° and 86 
Sie a 


Strong protest was heard in evidence concerning the undesirable features 
of the badly-split day, that is a day for which the driver must hold himself in 
readiness for work over a long period, without necessarily performing more than 
a reasonable number of hours of actual work. Such arrangement prevents the 
employee from taking a complete rest or attending to his own affairs during the 
intervals between actual working periods. 


Characteristic instances of this are disclosed in Table A6.1, for example: 
914 hrs. in a 15-hr. spread (No. 1b), 614 hrs. in a 12-hr. spread (No. 3a), 10 
hrs. in a 19-hr. spread (No. 4a), and 10 hrs. in a 17-hr. spread (No. 10a). 
Another case, not indicated in the Table, is 14 hrs. in a 17-hr. spread”. 


Wages of Highway Drivers. Wage levels that are low in themselves or 
that are low in relation to the hours worked are frequently found associated 
with long hours. The employer who requires or permits only a reasonable 
length of working day or working week will in all probability pay reasonable 
wages. 


Examination of Table A6.1 reveals the fact of a weekly wage of $15 having 
been paid to a driver on regular duty for 11 hrs. a day (No. 2a) and to one for 
10 to 1114 hrs. a day (No. 7). 


Instances of this wage having been paid for long hours of work were cited 
in oral testimony, altogether apart from the references contained in Table A6.1. 
For example, a married highway driver with two children was paid $15 a week 
for 14 hrs. duty in a spread of 17 hrs.1?; another married driver with two 
children was on duty up to 82 hrs. a week and still another, similarly situated, 
for 8214 hrs. a week for this wage’*. Drivers on duty for 76 and 81 hrs. a week 
for other companies received the same wage. . 


Still lower wages for exacting services on the part of drivers were reported. 
The driver, already mentioned, who averaged 97 hrs. a week on duty for 13 
weeks, received the miserable wage of $12 a week for this work (Table A6.1, 
No. 7). A married man with two children'® worked 6714 hrs. a week for $9. 
Another driver, on contract operations, worked 115 hrs. in one week” for $12. 
Still another married man with two children was on duty for 86 hrs. a week for 
this waget®. In another instance a driver worked 7714 hrs.*® for $11.75. Wages 
of $10 per week were reported in numbers of instances”°. 


8E\vidence, p. 964. 


9Evidence, p. 1020. 
10Kvidence, p. 1028. 
11Evidence, p. 1032. 
12Evidence, p. 975. 
13E\vidence, p. 975. 
14Evidence, p. 987. 


15EHvidence, pp. 1025, 1026. 
16Hvidence, p. 911. 
17Hvidence, p. 964. 
1sKHvidence, p. 1032. 
19Hvidence, p. 1026. 
20Eyidence, pp. 960, 961. 
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A more gratifying aspect of the motor trucking industry is disclosed in 
an examination of the submissions and records of the more stable operators. 
Thus, as recorded in Table A6.1, one operator (No. 5) pays drivers from $20 
to $24, and an average of $21 for a 60-hr. week, with an occasional maximum of 
78 hrs. Another, with more generosity than the chaotic rate structure could 
long support, paid, on the trip basis, about $25 per week for a week not in 
excess of 60 hrs. (No. 8). On a trip basis, normally involving 60 hrs. per 
week, a third paid from $23 to $28 per week, net, for drivers of single hook-ups, 
and about $29 to $36 for drivers of double hook-ups (No. 14). A fourth pays 
for a route involving not over 10 hrs. of duty per day from $22 to $32.50 per 
week and on other routes amounts averaging about $23 (No. 15a). An important 
operator, who has permitted excessively long hours on occasion (No. 16), pays 
wages on a trip basis, for runs of tractors and trailers over 150 miles, averaging 
from $27.42 to $30.75 per week and to drivers of light trucks from $24.09 to 
$25.34 per week. 


Oral evidence disclosed the fact that an operator paid $385 per week for a 
daily run of 10 hrs.?*+, Another paid $25 per week for a similar run”. <A pro- 
sressive operator, providing two drivers on vehicles making three round trips a 
week between Ottawa and Toronto,”? pays each $33 to $34. 


Drwers of Pick-Up and Delivery Trucks. While less ‘hazard to the 
public is probably involved in the long working hours of pick-up and delivery 
(P. and D.) drivers than in corresponding driving hours on the highway, it is 
not in the public interest that men should be employed at driving in the cities 
for the excessive periods that have been reported in some eases or be paid at 
the low rates that were applied to this work. 


Examination of Table A6.2, of Appendix A6, reveals, amongst other signi- 
ficant facts, the following: P. and D. drivers worked for 10 hrs. in a 12-hr. 
spread in Toronto and Hamilton for $12 per week (No. 2); in an Ontario town 
for 10 hrs. a day at 25 cents per hr. (No. 6); in the city of Guelph for 10 hrs. 
a day for $10 per week (No. 9) ; and in certain centres for 58 to 75 hrs. a week 
for $15 (No. 10). In certain instances, while the pay is satisfactory, long hours 
are so frequent as to constitute a menace to public safety. Thus, certain P. and 
D. drivers worked over 10 and up to maximum periods of from 1134 to 1514 
hrs. at an average rate of 3514 cents per actual hour worked, or an average rate 
of $19.92 per basic 60-hr. week (No. 13). In another case (No. 16), while 
drivers received between $22 and $26 per week, they reported duty periods as 
high as 7434, 7614, 7514, 87, 7914, 79, 7014, and 7914 hrs. per week and days 
of 181%, 1114, 1814, 12, 1614, 1014 and 1914 hrs. 


Fairly satisfactory working conditions are, of course, to be found in the 
pick-up and delivery operations of some operators. Wages of $20 to $24 per 
week are paid for hours ranging from 8 to 111% hrs. per day, by Employers No. 
3,9, 9,14 and 15. Doubtless many more instances of reasonable hours and wages 


would be disclosed if it had been practicable to extend the enquiry to all public 
commercial operators. 


Warehouse and Platform Staff. The warehouse and platform men em- 
ployed by the public commercial vehicle operators were found in many instances 
to work unduly long hours and to be inadequately paid. 


Table A6.3, of Appendix A6, indicates the labour situation in this regard 


21Hvidence, p. 912. 
22Eividence, p. 1042. 
23E\vidence, p. 975. 
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for a few representatives businesses but many more references to it are to be 
found in the evidence. 


Working periods tend to be shorter than for highway drivers and generally 
within the 10-hr. limit. Hours up to 12 per day are indicated, however, for 
Employer No. 9 and, in the case of Employer No. 18, about one-half of the 
days worked by warehousemen were over 10 hrs. Weeks of 65, 72, 73, 75, 7734 
and 79 hrs. were found to exist for Employers No. 8, 9, and 16. Oral evidence 
indicating working periods as high as 78, 7814, 84, 8414 and 85 hrs.”* 


Wages of $12 per week were reported as paid in Toronto (Table A6.3, No. 
2) and rates of $13 to $15 per week are shown for Nos. 2, 4, 6, 9 and 10. Refer- 
ence to a similar wage paid to married men with children in other cases was 
made in oral testimony.?® 


Instances came to the attention of the Commission, and doubtless there were 
many that did not, of operators who have endeavoured to establish reasonable 
working conditions for warehousemen as well as for their drivers. Wages up 
to $25 and averaging $21.83 per week are noted in Table A6.3 for Employer 
No. 5 and, in the case of No. 15, up to $27 per week for warehousemen outside 
of Toronto and up to $33 for those in Toronto. While weekly hours up to 79 
were reported for No. 16, the average weekly earnings of warehousemen were in 
general about $25 to $26. No. 18 paid an average of $21.25 for a 48-hr. week. 


Shop Staff. By reason of the higher degree of skill and longer apprentice- 
ship required, the working conditions for the shop staffs of public commercial 
vehicle operators are markedly better than for drivers or warehousemen. 


Table A6.4, of Appendix A6, contains only one instance of hours in excess 
of 60 per week, namely 6984 as an observed maximum for Employer No. 16. 
The minimum wage for fully qualified mechanics employed by P.C.V. operators 
is $18 (Nos. 6, 12 and 19). The pay reported exceeds $25 per week for Em- 
ployers Nos. 9, 10, 14, 15 and 18, amounting to $82.85 per week of 45 hrs. in 
the last case. 


Clerical Staff. Doubtless the working conditions established for female 
office workers under the Minimum Wage Act has influenced both hours of work 
and rates of pay for male clerical help. 


The hours reported appear, in general, to be fair but Employer No. 12 
(Table A6.5) requires an office night man to be on duty 11 hrs. in a 12-hr. spread. 


Wages were found in considerable numbers of cases to be too low for men 
with family responsibilities. A weekly rate of $15 is paid by Employers Nos. 
2, 10, 14 and 19 and no doubt many more not listed in Table A6.5, which is 
merely a sampling table. As little as $10 is paid by No. 14. On the other hand, 
wages up to $25, $28, $380 and $32.50 per week are paid by certain employers. 


6.5—Hours and Wages in the Operation of Private Commercial Veh- 
icles. General. Particularly strong contrasts exist in the working conditions 
maintained by various operators of motor trucks in their own businesses and 
not for hire. While financial ability and the difficulty of conducting a business 
for any profit at all are naturally of paramount importance in fixing hours and 
wages, a genuine solicitude for the welfare of the worker has been evident to 
the Commission in a number of cases. In many instances the hours and wages 
found for those employed in the operation of private commercial vehicles were 
found to be fair and in certain cases even definitely attractive to the worker. 
In other instances they were unfortunately anything but fair. 


24EHvidence, pp. 991 and 1001. 
25Evidence, pp. 989, 992 and 1004. 
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Drivers. Table A6.6, of Appendix A6, which is merely a sampling table, 
discloses maximum weeks of 5414, 6914 and 721% hrs. in three random-selected 
months for drivers in the pay of Employer No. 33, with maximum daily working 
periods in these months of 13, 14 and 1814 hrs. For one of the months, 59 per 
cent. of the drivers worked over 60 hrs. per week. The average weekly wages, 
which range from $17.62 to $20.55, are, in the opinion of the Commission, not 
sufficiently high for drivers having their headquarters in Toronto and often 
operating outside of the city. 


Excessively long hours attend the operations of the large canning company 
designated as No. 36, to which somewhat extended reference is warranted. 


In one district, for the week ending June 26, 1937, certain drivers worked 
from 6714 to 9814 hrs., with an average of 7314 hrs. for all drivers. Maximum 
days involving as much as 1814 and 1934 hrs. were reported, with an average 
day of 12 hrs. For the week ending October 2, 1937, certain drivers worked 
9714, 9614, 9914, 76, 66, 9514, 8814 and 721% hrs. for a 7-day week and 66 to 
9514 hrs. for a 6-day week. The maximum day was 19 hrs. and the average 
day 13 hrs. For most of the men the rate of pay was 35 cents per hr., and 
the average earnings for these long working weeks about $26. 


In another district, for the week ending June 26, 1937, part-time drivers 
worked as long as 81 hrs. per week with up to 13 hrs. a day driving, receiving 
20 to 30 cents per hr. and weekly wages from $12.65 to $17.40. Somewhat 
similar conditions were found for the week ending July 8. For the week ending 
October 2, one part-time driver spent 7614 hrs. driving and 39 hrs. on other 
work, totalling 11514 hrs. in all, made up of days of 15, 20, 1614, 18, 1714, 
1714 and 131, hrs., for which he received 30 cents per hr. Another man spent 
89 hrs. on a truck and 6 hrs. on other work, or 95 hrs. at 30 cents per hr. Still 
another worked 1023, hrs., 95 of them driving, for 25 cents per hr. 


It was represented by the company under consideration that the necessity of 
expeditious moving of fresh fruits and vegetables during the summer and early 
autumn, often involving the rendering of aid to the farmer and fruit-grower 
in the matter of haulage, made such hours unavoidable. An independent canner 
and grower reported that he found it necessary to work drivers 14 or 15 hrs. 
a day in the fresh fruit season and that 75 hrs. per week is not too much.?¢ 


Whether it be necessary or not for the farmer and his helpers to work for 
hours that are far longer than are current in general industry, the practice 
should not be extended to other employment. Unreasonably long hours are the 
natural consequence of confining the haulage, by necessity or by choice, to such 
persons as will work for the very low wages offered. It cannot be successfully 
maintained that the conditions found in this representative company of the 
eanning industry are in the general interest. Such measure of public control 
as may be required in the circumstances should be instituted, both for the sake 
of the employee himself and in order to remove the public hazard of highly 
fatigued drivers operating on the highways. Manifestly, too, 20 to 30 cents 
an hour is not adequate pay for the drivers of motor trucks, having regard to 


the degree of skill required and the extent of the responsibility that must be 
assumed. 


While the occasional working day of 12 hrs. and week of 72 hrs. reported 
for Employer No. 37 (Table A6.6) may not be objectionable, there is evidence 
that these extended periods of duty are far too frequent.2? 


26E\vidence, p. 7350. 
27E\vidence, p. 893. 
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Strong objection was taken in evidence to the unduly long hours demanded 
of their drivers by fruit dealers and dealers in ‘‘junk.’’ William Bentley, a 
married driver, with five children, who appeared voluntarily before the Com- 
mission, stated that he had worked five weeks for a fruit dealer during which 
he was on duty for an average of from 100 to 110 hrs. per week and was 
rarely off the truck for more than six hours at a time. On one trip he left 
Toronto at 9 a.m. on Sunday, arrived in Montreal at 3 a.m. on Monday, began 
unloading at 6.30 a.m., left Montreal at 10 a.m., arrived back in Toronto at 
midnight Monday-Tuesday, spent 114 hrs. in setting instructions from his 
employer, then left for Vineland and spent the remainder of the night and 
Tuesday driving and gathering a load, arriving back in Toronto at 10 p.m. on 
that day. Without excluding time for meals, which could not have bulked large 
in the total, this trip involved 18 hrs. duty plus 314 hrs. rest plus 3914 hrs. duty, 
or 071% hrs. without sleep, save for the 314 hrs. at Montreal. His earnings per 
week were $15 and his estimated living costs $21.50. In order to make ends 
meet his wife had to find employment.” 


Reference was also made in the evidence to a fruit truck which upset be- 
tween North Bay and New Liskeard after having been driven 22 out of 27 hrs. 
and 19 hrs. continuously, except for stops for meals. a2 


On the other hand, many instances were found of excellent working con- 
ditions for drivers of private commercial vehicles. For most of those organiza- 
tions noted in Table A6.6, daily working hours over 10 occur either rarely, or 
for a very few drivers on special duty, and the working week ranges generally 
from 48 to 56 hrs. Wages lie in general between $25 and $35 per week and, 
in addition, benefits of substantial monetary value are provided by numbers of 
employers, particularly Nos. 31, 32, 34, 39 and 40. 


Warehouse and Platform Staff. The working conditions reported for the 
warehouse and platform staffs of private commercial vehicle operators appeared 
to be satisfactory. Employers Nos. 33 and 34 (Table A6.3) pay such employees 
between $21 and $29 per week, with an average of about $26. 


Shop Staff. The working week for shop men employed by private com- 
mercial vehicle operators is generally 48 hrs., but is as low as 44 hrs. for Em- 
ployer 39 (Table A6.4) and as high as 62 hrs. for Employer No. 33. Wages 
for fully qualified mechanics usually lie between $23 and $32 per week, but in 
the case of Employer No. 40 the range is from $19 to $40, the average for the 
latter being close to $380. 


Clerical Staff. For the only case reported the clerical staff for a private 
commercial vehicle operator was paid between $22 and $26 per week with bonuses 
augmenting each of these sums by about 46 cents per week. 


SECTION 3—WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE OPERATION OF BUSES FOR HIRE 


6.6—Hours and Wages in the Operation of Public Vehicles (Buses). 
General. Due to the concentration of the greater part of the for-hire motor 
bus business of the Province in a small number of strong organizations, the hours 
of work are conspicuously shorter and the wages higher than exist in operations 
of freight motor vehicles for hire. This applies not only to drivers but also 
to the other classes of employees concerned. 


Drivers. For drivers the 48-hr. week is very common on regular service 
for the larger operators, and only one employer in Table A6.7 (No. 24) indicates 
a possible daily maximum of 10 hrs. Even then, it is stipulated that after a 


28EHvidence, pp. 1071-81. 
29Evidence, p. 897. 
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150-mile run a driver is not permitted to drive until he has had at least 8 hrs. 
of rest. Average wages range generally between $25 and $380 per week but 
may be as low as $16 for operators serving small urban centres (No. 28) to 
nearly $50 a week in one case (No. 24). 


Shop Staff. For the shop staffs of public vehicle operators the hours per 
week ordinarily range between 44 and 54. Average weekly earnings for fully 
qualified mechanics vary from about $24 to $29 per week. 


Clerical Staff. Wages for the more responsible clerical positions in con- 
nection with bus services vary from $25 to $35 per week. 


Section 4—-BENEFiTS PROVIDED FoR Motor TRANSPORT EMPLOYEES 


6.7—General. Although from the point of view of the transport worker 
the matter of hours and wages is of paramount importance, the collateral work- 
ing conditions may be such as to affect greatly the attractiveness of the employ- 
ment and the effectiveness of his service. Far-sighted and public-spirited em- 
ployers have done much towards creating such conditions and, mdeed, the 
progressiveness and stability of a transport business may to a great extent be 
gauged by the measures which have been provided by it for the well-being and 
security of its employees. 


6.8—Public Commercial Vehicle Operations. By and large, it must 
be said that the benefits made available to employees of public commercial 
vehicle operators, apart from wages paid, are relatively much less general and 
less important than the benefits extended by private operators employing fleets 
of trucks as an incident to their own business or those granted by the operators 
of public vehicles. In many cases that have come to the attention of the Com- 
mission no special benefits at all are provided. A representative cross-section 
of the industry in this regard is given in Table A6.1, of Appendix A-VI. 


Payment of Road Expenses. As is evident from Table A6.1, certain em- 
ployers do not pay any part of the road expenses, that is, expenditures for 
meals and lodging en route and at the far terminal. Some employers pay all 
of them, others pay for lodging but not for meals and still others grant definite 
allowances towards road expenses. In some instances extra expense incurred 
by reason of delay is met and the driver paid for the additional time required 
to complete the trip. 


Provision of Uniforms. In most eases the drivers of public commercial 
vehicles do not wear uniforms, or if they do wear any part of such they must 
pay for it themselves. In one case, No. 6, the employer pays 25 per cent. of the 
cost. HEmployers Nos. 8 and 13 provide free caps and No. 8, when in business, 
paid one-half the cost of laundering shirts and trousers, which were owned by 
the laundry. 


Holidays. Of those employers listed in Table A6.1, only one undertook to 
grant holidays with pay, and the business of this operator has since been absorbed 
by another organization. 


Health Service. No case of a standing arrangement for the provision of 
part or all of necessary medical, dental or hospital service on the part of a 
P.C.V. operator has come to the attention of the Commission. 


The somewhat elastic arrangement of balancing short time by overtime 
noted in Table A6.1 doubtless serves to carry a worker over a minor illness 
without loss of pay but no operator of freight motor vehicles for hire was re- 


ported as making provision for paying the worker during an extended period of 
incapacitation. 
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Pensions or Retiring Allowances. Provision for pensions or retiring allow- 
ances for workers employed in public commercial vehicle operations do not 
appear to exist. 


Infe Insurance. Where group insurance is taken by employees the em- 
ployer usually undertakes the clerical work incident thereto without charge. 
One instance of the employer contributing a part of the necessary premiums was 
reported (No. 8). 


Deductions from Pay. Deductions from pay may be made under certain 
circumstances. Drivers are sometimes required themselves to pay any fines 
levied for infractions of the Highway Traffic Act resulting from speeding or 
negligence. One employer (No. 13) makes deductions from pay for damages 
due to carelessness. Shortage in monies collected is penalized by another by 
a charge of 10 per cent. on the shortage and still another made a charge of 
25 cents for any advance on pay. 


6.9—Private Commercial Vehicle Operations. While no benefits apart 
from wages received are enjoyed by those employed in connection with the 
operation of the great majority of freight motor vehicles operated as an incident 
to a business, and not for hire, there are some admirable arrangements in force 
for the benefit of employees of organizations operating large fleets of trucks. 
Generally, such benefits are in conformity with comprehensive welfare plans 
applicable to all employees of the business, whether assigned directly to the 
operation of vehicles or to other duty. The fact that the operators of public 
commercial vehicles have so far done little in this regard is probably in part 
due to the comparative youth of the motor trucking industry. 


Some indication of the nature and extent of benefits granted by the operators 
of private commercial vehicles may be seen from Table A6.6, of Appendix A-VI. 
This table relates to the freight motor vehicle operations of a number of im- 
portant but representative organizations. The value of the benefits may be 
very considerable. In the case of drivers in the service of Employer No. 40 it 
amounts to an estimated total of $4.28 per week. 


Table A6.6 does not apply to small operations, such as those of the small 
merchant or the farmer, who would not usually have any scheme of benefits for 
employees. 


Payment of Road Expenses. From the submissions made it would appear 
that at least the larger operators of private commercial vehicles pay the road 
expenses of their drivers. 


Provision of Umforms. Those organizations requiring their drivers to wear 
uniforms generally provide them without expense to the employee, as indicated 
in Table A6.6. 


Holidays. The granting of holidays with pay is general for the operators 
of substantial fleets of trucks, as may be seen from Table A6.6. These extend 
from one to three weeks, but in nearly all cases do not exceed two weeks. Large 
retail stores also give their motor transport employees the benefit of all public 
holidays and certain additional half days in summer or on Saturday afternoons. 


Health Service. Valuable benefits to transport employees are provided by 
certain large retail stores in the matter of a measure of free medical, dental 
and hospital service. During illness the employee receives pay in accordance 
with the merits of his case, this amounting in some eases to full pay, as indicated 
in Table A6.6. 
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Pensions or Retiring Allowance. Important and well-established commer- 
cial organizations make provision for non-contributory pensions or retiring allow- 
ances, ‘as is indicated for Employers Nos. 31, 39 and 40 in Table A6.6. These 
are naturally based on length of service and age at retirement. 


Life Insurance. Non-contributory life msurance is provided by certain 
operators of private fleets of trucks, for example, Nos. 34, 36 and 40. Employer 
No. 39 pays 10 per cent. of the life imsurance premiums of its transport 
employees. 


Miscellaneous Benefits. Bonuses at Christmas and also to drivers for free- 
dom from accident are paid by one employer (No. 32). Employees’ benefit 
associations are often encouraged. Employer No. 34 contributes 50 per cent. 
of the cost of the employees’ benefit plan which provides workers with 60 per 
cent. of their wages during illness. The large retail stores give discounts of 
eenerally 10 per cent. on purchases made by their transport employees, provide 
low-cost cafeteria service and recreational facilities and in at least one instance 
invite such workers to join the employees’ savings and profit sharing fund. 


6.10—Public Vehicle (Bus) Operations. No details of benefits conferred 
by the operators of passenger motor vehicles for hire were furnished to the 
Commission. 


SECTION 5—-WORKING CONDITIONS IN OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORT 
THAN Motor TRANSPORT 


6.11—Conditions in Rail Transport. Howrs and Wages. In instituting 
a comparison between the hours, wages and other working conditions existing 
in the railway service and those prevailing in motor transport it must be borne 
in mind that the positions held by employees in the two kinds of transport 
are not generally comparable. It is consequently necessary to restrict the 
comparison to positions that demand of the occupants approximately the same 
degree of skill and responsibility. 


Wages subsisting in the steam railway service are determined by agree- 
ment between the railways and the railway brotherhoods and are not fixed 
or limited by statute or government regulation. The 8-hr. day and 6-day 
week are in general observed, except (a) in the main equipment repair shops, 
where a 44-hr. week governs, and (b) in train service where the standard day 
is defined as a 100-mile run (rated as equivalent to 5 hrs. of time) for en- 
gineers and firemen in both passenger and freight service and conductors, 
baggagemen and brakemen in freight or mixed service and a 150-mile run for 
conductors, baggagemen and brakemen in passenger service. 


Although the standard day on train service is short compared with the 
standard day in industry generally, the hours actually spent on duty may be 
long. There is no regulation in Canada, as there is in the United States, restrict- 
ing a railway engineer to 16 hrs. on duty. He is permitted to be the judge of 
his own fitness to continue his run or to undertake a new one,*° although he 
may claim rest after 12 hrs. on duty.*? 


Typical average hours worked by passenger train crews on the Canadian 
National Railways are between 7 and 8 hrs. and by freight train crews between 


9 and 10 hrs.** The working periods are similar for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


30Hvidence, pp. 6564, 6626. 
31E)vidence, p. 790. 
32Hividence, p. 789. 
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On way-freight service the period of duty may be especially long. For 
example, an engineer and fireman on way-freight service were reported as on 
duty for 1314 hrs. and on this particular run might be similarly on duty for 
six days a week.** Much of this time was spent in waiting, since the actual 
running time for the distance covered was only about 5 hrs. While a sub- 
stantial number of men might be on duty, but not necessarily working, for 13 
or 14 hrs.,** the number on duty for longer periods are relatively very small. 
In an analysis of 10,000 trips made for November, 1937, Mr. C. F. Needham, 
of the Canadian National Railways, reported that only 7 men were on duty 
between 16 and 17 hrs., 6 men between 17 and 18 hrs. and 2 men between 19 
and 20 hrs." 


Remaining on duty for these very long periods for a number of days in 
succession is prevented not only by regulations of the railway*® but also through 
the observance of the maximum monthly mileages permitted under the agree- 
ment with the brotherhoods. 


In so-called transportation and station service, the standard week is of 
48 hrs. No indication was given in the evidence of any large amount of overtime 
in connection with such work. 


Payment in train service is made at a rate per mile, with a stipulated 
minimum daily or monthly rate. In any comparison with wages paid to drivers 
and drivers’ helpers in motor transport, the minimum daily, minimum monthly 
and average pay for the month of September, 1937, for the Central Region of 
the Canadian National Railways shown in Table 6.1 will be of interest. The 
rates of pay in the Canadian Pacific Railway service do not differ substantially 
from these. 


Table 6.1—Minimum Daily, Minimum Monthly and Average Pay for 
Certain Classes of Employees Engaged in Train Service, 
Central Region, Canadian National Railways, September, 1937 


Average Pay 


Minimum Minimum for September, 
_ Class of Employee Daily Pay Monthly Pay 1937 
Pascenecr CONndUUCLOIS: ©... +4. :.<¢ arom. $6.70 $201.00 $254.06 
PirereCONGUCLOTS  ...- 5 «sa + ble ote $6.16 to $6.68 Sarge 239.97 
Passenger engineers .............. 6.16 to 6.64(a) She, 289.11 
PereiznpeeneiNeers ©.).).05% 25 6. sate ole 6.84 to 8.36 gee 281.19 
Passenger baggagemen ..........- 4.86 to 5.54 145.80 183.27 
PaASsOnSeee NTAakOCMEN 12. s . wines epes 4.70 141.00 157.90 
Preteiieprakemen  .........cereass 4.84 to 5.58 ee 163.07 


(a) Daily guarantee of $7 for each day service is performed. 


In train service, men are under pay all of the time they are on the train, 
but if a train run is made, be it ever so short, the engine crew and the train 
erew must be paid a full day’s pay.*’ 


Men held waiting for trains are not paid for the first 7 hrs. in the case of 
assigned men and for the first 16 hrs. in the case of unassigned men.** 


Where a day is made up of a number of short trips (less than 80 miles) 


33Evidence, p. 786. 
34E\vidence, p. 787. 
35Evidence, p. 6565. 
36Evidence, p. 6617. 
37Evidence, p. 798. 
38Evidence, pp. 803, 804. 
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the men are paid extra. If a man is on duty over 8 hrs. in 10, he is paid 
overtime for the excess. 


In transportation and station service the rates of pay of men whose duties 
resemble in any appreciable degree the duties of motor transport employees 
are indicated, for the Canadian National Railways, in Table 6.2. The corres- 
ponding amounts paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway are similar. 


Table 6.2—Rates of Pay for Certain Employees Engaged in Transportation 
and Station Service, Central Region, Canadian National Railways 


Compensation per 
Week (Excluding 


Class of Employee Schedule Rate of Pay Overtime) 
Baggage, parcel-room and station attendants..$97 to $135 per mo. 

(average $115) $26.88 
Bas cAS eDOCS: cee eet tied eae ote nnts eis fo bic eta ge 49 cents per hr. 23.502 
Gang foremen, freight stations ...............$135 to $150 per mo. 

(average $143) 33.60 
PASTS NE CeCe PS ie mee mer Hate Ge (ate ee Se eae $133 per mo. olecg 
Callers, loaders, coopers and sealers .......... 53 cents per hr. 25.44 
BE LLG KG) Samet EN ore haa en ME Ey EONS n'a oy coy) eGo hots 50 cents per hr. 24.00 


Two classes of workers that in some respects approach motor transport 
employees in the nature of their duties, but not in the extent of their responsi- 
bilities, are the ‘‘truckers,’? who operate trucks on the freight shed platform, 
and the baggage porters. It is interesting to note that the former work 48 


hrs. a week at 50 cents per hr., receiving $24 per week, and the latter for 48 


hrs. at 49 cents per hr., receiving $23.52 per week. These men more nearly 
correspond to the ‘‘helper’’ on a motor truck than to the driver of it. 


Men engaged on maintenance of equipment in the Canadian National Rail- 
ways service work, for the most part, a basic week of 40 hrs. Machinists, black- 
smiths, sheet metal workers and others of similar skill receive 79 cents per hr., 
and the average compensation per week, excluding overtime, was reported as 
$23.13. 


Benefits Enjoyed by Rail Transport Employees. The benefits for which 
the employees of the more important railways operating in the Province are 
eligible are of importance in instituting any comparison between the conditions 
in motor transport and those in rail transport. 


So far as road expenses are concerned, the practice of the Canadian National 
Railways, as stated by Mr. Needham, is to require the men to pay for their 
own meals, but if the railway has sleeping accommodation for employees away 
from home it is supplied free. Engineers and firemen are provided with such 
and the conductors and brakemen in freight service sleep in the eaboose. In 
many cases, however, passenger conductors, baggagemen and brakemen must 
pay for their own accommodation at turn-around points.® 


s 
Regular men in the railway passenger service are supplied with their 


uniforms free. On the Canadian National Railways, spare or temporary men 
pay one-third of the cost of their uniforms. 


Under the Canadian National Railways Pension Fund plan, employees at 
age 65, with specified requisite length of service, receive a pension at the sole 
expense of the company, the amount depending on the age at which they entered 
the service and the length of service. After ten years of service an employee 


29Hividence, p. 776. 
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may augment his pension by contributing a percentage of his salary up to 10 
per cent. The company will add to this amount up to 5 per cent. of the 
employee’s salary, both to be credited with interest.*° Pension schemes are also 
in force on the other railways operating in the Province. 


The Canadian National Railways also contribute annual sums to both the 
Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and Provident Society and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways’ Employees’ Relief and Insurance Association supplementing 
the employees’ own contributions. Benefits in the event of illness, injury or 
death are paid.*! 


The Canadian National Railways maintain a medical clinic at Toronto 
where free periodic examinations are made. 


A further benefit arises from the fact that the employees of the railway 
and dependent members of their families are granted free passes for travel 
on the company’s lines. 


Similar benefits are granted by the other railways operating in Ontario. 


6.12—Conditions in the Railway Express Service. Hours and Wages. 
Consideration of the situation with respect to hours and wages in the railway 
express service is helpful in any attempt to appraise the fairness of the hours 
and wages in effect in motor transport. 


According to Exhibit No. 130 and the evidence of Mr. G. R. Jones, of the 
Canadian Pacific Express Co.,** the day’s work in the express service, excluding 
employees on train messenger service and those at offices having five employees 
or less, is 8 consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal period. At offices having 
five employees or less, including the agent, 8 hours in 11 consecutive hours 
(exclusive of time for meals) constitute a day’s work. 


Except in the case of messengers and their helpers, employees are not 
expected to work more than 6 days a week. For a seventh day or seventh 
night, schedule overtime rates are paid, with a mmimum of three hours at 
hourly rates. 


Excluding employees on train messenger service, the first hour of overtime 
accruing after 8 hrs. service within a spread of 12 hrs. is paid for pro rata; 
thereafter, including overtime after 12 hrs., at time and a half; for Sunday, 
when such is not a regular day in the week’s work, at double time. Employees 
working on Sunday as a regular day, and who put in overtime in addition to 
the regular day’s work, are paid for such overtime at double time. The evidence 
indicated, however, that there was very little overtime in the express service 
of the Canadian Pacific Express Co.** 


Exclusive of train messenger service, employees called upon to work on 
publie holidays are paid at time and a half. 


The rates of pay vary, in general, with the importance of the agency. The 
Canadian Pacific Express Co. divides its agencies in four groups, A to D, and 
grades the pay according to the length of service, as indicated in Table 6.3. 
These are based on an agreement between the company and the men. In 
general, the larger cities are contained in Group A, and the smaller urban 
centres in the other groups in descending order as to size. 


Vehicle helpers, who are not in charge of vehicles, and who are employed 


40K vidence, p. 6541. 
41E#vidence, p. 6544. 
42Eividence, p. 7032. 
43M vidence, p. 7049. 
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only at Group A agencies, receive $90 per month for the first 6 months, $95 
for the second 6 months, $100 for the second year and $105 for the third year. 


The actual pay received by the employees mentioned above is greater than 
the indicated amounts by reason of long-service bonuses and overtime. ‘The 
rates paid to certain men may be out of line with those paid to others, since 
in applying the schedule the pay of no man was reduced. 


The service performed by an express messenger is in some measure similar 
to that of a truck driver who may be in charge of a valuable cargo or who 
may be required to make collections. The express messenger is responsible 
for the express traffic in his car. Runs are based on a monthly average of 
6000 miles and are equivaient to 48 hrs. per week. The average weekly period 
of duty, in Ontario, for Canadian Pacific Express Co. train messengers is 43 
hrs. 20 min., but some of the runs are long. The Toronto-Detroit one requires 
approximately 13 hrs. and the Toronto-Chapleau one somewhat longer. 


Runs are classified according to importance and payment of messengers 
varies in accordance with the run. For first class it is $170 per month; second 
class, $160 per month; third class, $150 per month; for fourth class, $185 per 
month for the first 6 months and $145 per month thereafter. 


Table 6.3—Rates of Pay, per Month, of Vehiclemen and Warehousemen in 
the Service of the Canadian Pacific Express Company 


Class of Employee 


and Period of Group of Agencies 
Service in Years A B C D 
Vehiclemen 
ES LAO LOL LYSE et Behe olds, oteld ale acale $110 $105 $100 $100 
CERO ATULONIEL SUM eee i ies ce ween sie 115 110 100 100 
TART BI SCR ie G0. ea Raps an 120 115 105 105 
BDEGIAY CHU pete OER tee a sec lcle ashe 125 120 110 105 
Warehousemen 
hey SN ES ae I ee eae 115 110 105 105 
va on aurceyn TORRE Ri kes OO 120 ss) 110 105 
AG AEE Wie Re hs Oh eg ee rrr a 125 120 110 105 


In the recently instituted freight cartage department of the Canadian 
Pacific Express Co. the 48-hr. week is accepted as standard and time and a 
half is paid for overtime. One week’s holidays with pay are granted after 
three years’ service. Men are paid $80 per month for the first 6 months; $90 
per month for the second 6 months and $100 per month after the first year. 


Pay and working conditions in the Canadian National Express service are 
similar to those in the Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


Benefits. All employees of the Canadian Express Co. below the rank of 
general agent receive a long-service bonus after 10 years’ service of $5 per 
month for the first 10 years, increased by $5 per month for each additional 
10 years. Three-quarters of the company’s employees are now drawing long- 
service bonuses, averaging $6.60 per man per month over the system. About 
42 per cent. of the employees have 20 years’ service or more and there is an 
extremely small labour turnover.** 


In addition to the bonus system there is a contributory pension plan. 


44M@vidence, p. 7043. 
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Moreover, the employees operate a sick benefit association to which the company 
lends its facilities for the collection of dues. 


Free uniforms, including caps, are supplied to vehiclemen. 


Free transportation is granted express company employees and their families 
over the company’s lines. 


After three years’ service employees are granted one week’s holiday and 
after five years’ service a two weeks’ holiday with pay. 


6.13—Conditions in Water Transport. Conditions of labour in water 
transport necessarily differ very greatly from those obtaining in motor transport, 
not only because of the different character of the duties, but also by reason of 
the fact that on board ship meals and lodging are provided free for the men. 
A value of one dollar per day is commonly assigned to board and consequently 
any salaries or wages stated below should be augmented by this amount if they 
are to be at all comparable with the wages of mctor transport employees. 


It is difficult to designate any one occupation connected with water transport 
that would afford a completely satisfactory basis of comparison, so far as hours 
and wages are concerned, with those applicable, for example, to motor truck 
drivers. Certain positions on board ships plying inland waters appear, how- 
ever, to carry with them degrees of responsibility approximating those of some 
classes of workers in motor transport and, consequently, an examination of 
the hours and wages for these should be of some guiding value. 


A considerable mass of material respecting hours, wages and general 
working conditions was submitted to the Commission by nine navigation com- 
panies, from which certain helpful deductions may be drawn. From the nature 
of navigation it is obvious that, in general, men must be on duty seven days 
a week and very commonly 12 hrs. a day, usually 6 hrs. on and 6 hrs. off. 
Duty periods of 8 to 9 hrs. are established in a few cases but, of course, there 
is no overtime in water transport. 


The working season may be considered as anywhere from 4 to 12 months, 
depending upon the company’s operations and the nature of the position. It 
is customarily from 6 to 8 months, but certain men are carried on the payroll 
after the boats are laid up, being employed in repair and refitting work for 
next season. 


Omitting the senior positions of master, chief officer and chief engineer 
and certain irrelevant occupations, a scrutiny of the statements respecting pay 
submitted by the nine companies discloses the following significant facts. 


First mates, employed generally from 614 to 8 months, are paid from 
$95 to $160 per month, and usually over $110 per month. 


Second mates are reported as engaged generally for about 8 months at 
from $100 to $120 per month. 


Wheelsmen are engaged from 614 to 9 months usually at from $70 to $85 
per month. 


Watchmen are paid usually from $50 to $70 per month and may be re- 
quired from 4 to 8 months. One company requires a 9-hr. tour of duty. 


Sailors or deckhands are required to work from 8 to 12 hrs. per day, the 
latter in two shifts, and are paid from $30 to $60 per month on an engagement 
of 4to 9 months. In most cases the pay is from $40 to $50. 


Second engineers are usually engaged for 10 to 11 months at from $70 
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to $160 per month, the prevailing pay being from $125 to $150. Third engineers 
are paid from $110 to $120. 


Oilers, engaged from 6 to 8 months, receive from $55 to $90 per month 
and generally about $70. 


Firemen are paid from $40 to $85 per month, and usually from $55 to 
$75. In one case the working day is only two shifts of three hours. 


One company, paying wages fairly well up in the scale, reduces the pay 
for certain men in the month of October. This company, reporting on wages 
paid for shore duty, states that 40 to 43 cents per hr. is paid to checkers and 
shedmen working up to 13 hrs. a day but, on an average, less than 10 hrs. For 
Sundays and holidays, 50 cents per hr. is paid at Toronto. Such men are in 
duties and responsibilities analogous to warehousemen in the motor transport 
industry. 


6.14—Working Conditions in Air Transport. No submissions were made 
to the Commission in the matter of hours, wages and benefits of men employed 
in connection with air transport. According to the Canada Year Book, 1938, 
there were, in 1986, 548 persons employed in commercial aviation at an average 
salary or wage of $1488 per annum. The flying clubs employed 67 persons 
at an average of $1206 per annum. 


From correspondence, the Commission learns that the minimum rates paid 
by a large air transport organization, for positions at all comparable to those 
in motor transport, are, per month: $200 for a second pilot, $200 for a chief 
mechanic or foreman, $175 for a crew chief or sub-foreman, $115 for an air 
engineer or aircraft mechanic, $80 for an air engineer helper or aircraft mechanic . 
helper, and $80 for chauffeurs, firemen and servicemen. The maximum monthly 
rates exceed the minimum by from 15 to 75 per cent. 


Iixecept for positions in the lower grades, these amounts are somewhat 
greater than the average of salaries and wages paid by highway motor transport 
in Ontario as a whole for the same year. Excluding executives, it was $1024.* 


45Brief of the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario, February 23, 1938, p. 16. 


CHAPTER VII 
LICENSING AND TAXATION 


SECTION 1—PURPOSE TO BE SERVED IN LICENSING AND TAXATION 


7.1—General. The licensing of motor vehicles in Ontario began in 1903, 
when 220 automobiles were registered. In this the Province followed the lead 
of several of the state governments in the United States, whose action had been 
occasioned by the use of motor cars in numbers within their jurisdictions. 
Having regard to the few vehicles in the Province at the time, it is apparent 
that the principle underlying licensing was the protection of the public against 
a potentially dangerous vehicle utilizing the common highways, a vehicle that 
was very objectionable to the majority of road users. 


The essential feature of all motor registration from the beginning has been 
that the licence number must be distinctly visible at all times, to the end that 
the owner of the vehicle may be readily identified in the event of any accident 
or infraction of the law. It is possible that had mechanical power been utilized 
first for the transport of heavy loads at low speed, no licence system might have 
been established. The relatively great speed of even the earliest automobile 
over the horse-drawn traffic made licensing imperative as a safety and law 
enforcement measure. 


7.2—Reimbursement for Administrative Costs. When identification of 
of the vehicle was the sole object in mind, the licence fees were nominal, and 
designed to cover at most the cost of licence plates and the administrative 
charges of the licence office. For the years 1903, 1904 and 1905, the fee for 
a new automobile licence was $2.00, and $1.00 for a renewal of a licence. In 
1906 these fees were raised to $4.00 and $2.00, respectively, and so remained 
until 1911. In 1911 a yearly licence fee of $4.00 was instituted for automobiles. 
Motor cycles were placed in a separate category at this time and their annual 
licence fee fixed at $3.00. 


7.3—Licence Revenue for Construction and Maintenance of Highways. 
It was not long before opinion developed favourable to the establishment of 
licence fees definitely in excess of the mere costs of administration. The Publ 
Roads and Highways Commission, 1914, referred to the matter in these terms :* 


“Taxation of motors is often suggested. Your Commissioners recognize the 
justice of the suggestion to this extent, that they recognize the automobile as a 
form of wealth which is proper for taxation, and agree that it is fair to 
appropriate the amount raised for road improvement.” 


The present Commission concurs in the principle thus enunciated in 1914. 

Doubtless as a result of the attitude of the Commission of 1914 the 
principle of licensing for revenue was adopted in the following year. Licence 
fees for automobiles were based on power, and commercial motor vehicles 
with a gross weight of two tons or less were required to pay a flat fee of $5.00 
and those in excess of two tons, $3.00 per ton. The fees collected in that year 
were more than double those of the previous year. 


1Report of the Commission, p. 24. 
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In 1919, the principle of a higher rate of licence fee per ton for the 
heavier vehicles was introduced. While other licence fees remained unchanged, 
commercial vehicles with a gross weight in excess of two tons were assessed 
$5.00 per ton for their licences; those with a gross weight in excess of eight 
tons and not more than ten tons, $7.50 per ton; and those over ten tons, at the 
rate of $10.00 per ton. These rates continued through 1920. 


As the number of motor vehicles increased, licence fees steadily rose, 
particularly for the larger types of trucks, until 1938, when a reduction was 
made. The principle of an increasing rate of tax with increasing weight 
of vehicle was extended in 1925, when the basis of licence fees for commercial 
vehicles was made the gross weight, that is, the combined weight of vehicle 
and the registered carrying capacity. Details of present licence rates will 
be found in Art. 7.8. 


7.4—Motor Vehicle Revenue as General Revenue for the Province. 
In the year 1920 the Highway Improvement Fund was established by legislation 
of the Drury Government.” It is difficult to draw any other conclusion from 
the wording of the Act than that all provincial revenues derived from motor 
vehicles were intended to be earmarked for highway improvements, and that 
the first charge on such revenues was to be the carrying charges, on provincial 
bonds issued to provide funds for highway improvements.® 


Mr. E. C. Drury, in his evidence before the Commission, testified to that 
effect, thus: 
“The tax on motor vehicles was regarded definitely at the inception of the 
policy as being a fund from which roads could be built and maintained, and our 
first programme was based on the estimated expenses. that were to be taken — 

care of by the then revenue with a twenty-year depreciation.’’4 
At the time of establishing the Highway Improvement Fund, no one had 
any conception of the growth of motor traffic, of the amount of revenue that 
motor traffic was to yield in a very few years, or the demands upon that 
revenue and other provincial funds for highway improvements. Credits to the 
Fund, other than revenues under the various statutes, very soon became a 
minor fraction of the total amounts charged through the Fund, and it seems 
safe to say that it never functioned in detail as it was first presumably 

intended to do. 


From the beginning, as a study of the Public Accounts of Ontario clearly 
shows, the issue of provincial bonds has provided all money expended by the 
Province on capital account on highways of any character; any excess of motor 
vehicle revenue above ordinary maintenance and administration of the highways 
has been included in the current revenue of the Province and utilized for 
general purposes, not the least of which is interest and retirement charges on 
provincial debt, including that substantial part of it created for the construction 
of highways. 


The carrying charges on the highway debt exceeded the surplus revenue 
from highways in many years, as a comparison of column six, Table 12.16 and 
column three, Table 12.15 indicates. In the period November 1, 1918, to March 
31, 1988, provincial highway revenue from all sources fell short $23,018,410 
of meeting costs of maintenance and administration and interest and sinking 


fund payments on the money borrowed for provincial capital expenditures on 
highways. 


28.0. 1920, c. 20. 
3See Arts. 4.4 and 4.11. 
4Mvidence, p. 6750. 
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In actual practice, highway revenue has never been deemed other than’ 
general revenue available to meet the general expenses of the Province, despite 
frequent and totally unfounded objections that are voiced concerning this so- 
called ‘‘diversion of funds.’’ 


Technically, there may be some grounds for criticism. An obvious one is 
that, under the regulations, a rebate of the tax on gasoline or other motor fuel 
is made when it is utilized for any purpose other than locomotion along the 
highways. As pointed out in Art. 4.12, the tax on gasoline was instituted in 
1925, and, by almost coincident legislation, an amount equivalent to the sum 
collected annually under the Gasoline Tax Act and the regulations made 
thereunder was to be credited to the Highway Improvement Fund. The Depart- 
ment of Highways is the collecting agency for the motor fuel tax under this 
Act, lending further colour to the contention that this tax was intended solely 
for road improvements. 


On the other hand, it is apparent that the owners and users of motor 
vehicles have not suffered by the procedure that has been followed. As is 
shown in Table 12.14, since 1903, when the first motor vehicle revenue was 
collected, the Province has incurred a highway debt of $249,230,617 by reason 
of spending far more on the highways than it has received from the users 
of them. 


Section 2—Licensina Or Moror VEHICLES 


7.5—Present Basis of Motor Vehicle Licensing. The present basis of 
licensing motor vehicles has been reached through gradual development. Follow- 
ing the adoption, in 1915, of the principle of including in the licence fee a tax 
on the vehicle as representing a form of wealth properly applicable to road 
improvements, there is traceable in the licence fees from time to time established, 
an evolution of the idea of an additional payment being warranted from heavy 
vehicles for anticipated additional damage to the roads caused by their weight, 
or by the character of their tires. The anticipation of such possible damage is 
apparent from the statutory provisions limiting loads on any one axle, the 
width of tire surface for any given wheel load, etc. contained in Part VI of the 
Highway Traffic Act.’ 


With a minimum commercial licence fee of $7.50 on a truck of gross 
tonnage of less than two tons, graduated upward at an increasing rate to 
$247.50 for a truck of 15 tons gross weight, Table A7.1, of Appendix A-VII, it 
appears that the fee is, in major part at least, intended to bear some relation 
to the load put upon the roads, and possibly in lesser part to the apparent 
ability of the owner of a commercial vehicle to pay. The higher fees for trucks 
not equipped with pneumatic tires indicated in Table A7.1 is obviously due to 
the greater damage that it is believed they would cause to the road surface, 
increasing in scale as weights increase. The higher fees demanded from trucks 
not operated by gasoline is obviously to compensate the Government for the 
loss in fuel tax revenue. 


The same observations apply to licence fees for trailers and semi-trailers, 
Table A7.4, with a range of $2.00 for one of one ton or less, to $157.50 for a 
gross weight up to fifteen tons. 


Registration fees for buses are also based on gross weight, 150 Ib. being 
allowed for each seating. Licence fees are generally lower than for trucks of 
the same gross weight, since for an equivalent net weight of vehicle, the bus 


5R.S.0. 1937, c. 288. 
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has a smaller pay-load capacity. Moreover, buses are largely common e¢arrier 
vehicles and pay an extra mileage tax. 


Municipally-owned commercial motor vehicles and trailers are licensed 
for a fee of $2.00. The same applies, except as regards buses, where such are 
operated by a commission on behalf of a municipality. It is not apparent 
whether reduction in the normal tax is due to the limited extent to which 
municipal vehicles operate outside their own municipal limits, or whether it 
constitutes a minor subsidy granted by the Province to the local governments. 
If the former, the owners of private vehicles, locally operated, have reason 
for complaint, if the latter, the exemption of motor buses operated by a commis- 
sion is in principle anomalous. 


There is no limitation of the number or type of the vehicles that may be 
licensed by any individual or corporation. 


7.6—Licensing of Common Carrier Operation. No person may operate 
as a carrier of passengers or freight for gain outside the limits of urban 
municipalities unless licensed so to do by the Department of Highways. 


Apart from minor exceptions, the transport of passengers and the transport 
of freight by motor vehicle have not up to the present in Ontario been carried 
on by the same operator. The two operations appear to be distinct. They are 
conducted and regulated under the provisions of separate statutes, and have 
attained entirely different stages of regulation, stabilization, and relationship 
with other carriers. 


Common carrier passenger buses are given the name ‘‘public vehicles’’ 
under the Publie Vehicle Act,® first passed in 1923. By that Act, the issue 
of licences for the operation of public vehicles is subject to regulations prescribed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The regulations in current effect were 
approved by Order-in-Council March 14, 1936. 


Since the transport of human freight is involved, the regulation and 
licensing of passenger services very naturally preceded the regulation and 
licensing of freight services and has attained a state of development that is 
envied by those engaged in the transport of goods for hire. 


The danger to human life and the dire effects of direct competition for 
passenger traffic were so soon and so strikingly apparent that, almost from the 
beginning of bus operations in Ontario, public opinion was on the side of 
regulation. licences were granted to operators already in business, provided 
that they conformed to certain minimum conditions respecting vehicles and 
service. Mergers and absorptions of lines followed as a natural consequence. 
No new operating licences were granted over routes already served, and the 
influence of the Department was directed to eliminate direct competition.” Such 
has been accomplished. It was repeatedly asserted before the Commission, and 
at no time denied, that bus operations, at any rate so far as relations between 


the various licensees were concerned, could give no cause for complaint, or 
oceasion for eriticism. 


With a view to extending public control over commercial vehicles operating 
for hire it was enacted, in 1933, that as a prerequisite for the granting of a 
licence, the applicant most obtain from the Ontario Municipal Board a certificate 
of public necessity and convenience. This condition was made to apply to 


6R.S.O. 1937, c. 289. 
tBrief of Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., p. 8. 
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both public commercial vehicles* and public vehicles.® If a certificate is issued, 
the Department of Highways may or may not grant a licence for the offered 
service. Legally, its discretion in respect of the issuance of permits is unfet- 
tered. In actual practice it conforms to three basic principles, namely :*° 


(a) Permitting one licensee to provide all local service between two main 
points. 


(b) Continuance of a licence to an operator who provides a service in 
conformity with all statutory and departmental regulations. 


(c) Where a licence is transferred, granting preference under equality of 
conditions to an operator already providing service in the district. 


The relative stability of public vehicle operations under the above policy 
is well exhibited in the statistics of numbers of licences issued to public vehicle 
operators. According to Table 5.1, of Chapt. V, these numbered 216 in 1925; 
087 in 1929; 494 in 1933; and 754 in 1937. 


In striking contrast are the numbers of public commercial vehicle licences 
issued in the same years. These were, from the same table: 
1925—No licence required. 
1929—913 motor vehicles; 205 trailers. 


1933—3301 motor vehicles; 932 trailers. 
1937—5500 motor vehicles; 1392 trailers. 


Lacking the human aspect, freight transport operations have continued 
practically unregulated, though any person carrying on a freight transport 
business must be licensed. 


The Public Commercial Vehicle Act was first passed in elementary form 
in 1927. Much enlarged, it was re-enacted in 1934, and again, as the Commercial 
Vehicle Act, in 1936.71 Regulations made in conformity with the latter Act 
were approved by Order-in-Council of February 22, 1936. 


The requisite certificate of public necessity and convenience may be issued 
by the Ontario Municipal Board with or without a public hearing. Where 
a public hearing is held, it has generally been of an informal nature. 


There is no evidence before the Commission that the Board had ever 
shown partiality or bias, but there were assertions of holders of existing licences 
that notices of hearings that they had received were not sufficiently explicit or 
detailed to permit the recipient of such notice to judge the effect of the granting 
of the application upon his interests.** Complaints were also voiced that 
witnesses before the Board were not heard on oath, and that in dealing with 
applications too much weight was given to resolutions of municipal councils, 
business associations, and letters from possible customers. 


The history of licensing public commercial vehicles in Ontario up to the 
present discloses definite assignment to a licensee of a specific territory within 
which he will be permitted to carry on his operations. The Commission entirely 
concurs in this policy. As a result of it, there is a total absence of the ‘‘tramp 
truecker’’ and of the extreme abuses that have attended such difficulties of 
operations in other jurisdictions. There is fortunately no form of licence issued 
in Ontario which permits a trucker to carry a load, say, from Toronto to St. 
Catharines; to find there a load for Owen Sound; at Owen Sound to find a 


aes. 1939) ¢. 49. 

95.0; 1933, c. 53. 

10Brief of Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators, p. 11. 
1s) 1 obs "9: 

12Hyvidence, p. 2099. 
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load for Belleville; at Belleville to find one for Ottawa, and SO on, possibly 
not returning to his home base for weeks at a time, living and sleeping in 
his truck during the whole period. 


On the other hand, differentiation in licences has been carried very far. 
Much criticism was given in evidence before the Commission as to unnecessary 
or unfair limitations placed upon certain classes of carriers, and on the other 
hand the unfair privileges allowed to other classes. 


7.7—Classification of Public Commercial Vehicles. Seven classes of 
public commercial vehicle licences are issued. While not so grouped under the 
regulations, they will for purposes of comparison be grouped in three categories. 
For each vehicle so licensed a P.C.V. licence fee is payable, in addition to the 
ordinary commercial vehicle licence, as indicated in Tables A7.1 to A7.4 
inclusive. 


(1) Common Carriers. 


Common carrier vehicles are those licensed to carry any class of goods 
in any quantity offered for transport over a specific route between specific 
points and whether any load contains the goods of one person or any number of 
persons. The essence of such operation is a more or less regular scheduled 
service. 


Under the existing regulations there are two classes of vehicles, ‘‘A’’ and 
‘*B’’, belonging to the category of common earriers. These are defined as 
follows :38 | 


Class “A”—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated over a regular route on 
The King’s Highway or to a point not on the King’s Highway. 


Class “B’’—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated over a regular route from 
or to a Home Terminal not on The King’s Highway or between 
points not on The King’s Highway. 


The distinction between these classes is largely in the licence fee collected. 
Subject to a common minimum of $10.00, the licence fee for Class ‘‘B’’ carrier 
vehicles is one-half that prescribed for Class ‘‘A’’ vehicles (Table A7.1 and 
AT7.2). 


(2) Private or Contract Carriers. 


Private or contract carrier vehicles are those licensed to carry one person’s 
goods only on any one trip. Possible trips are limited by the fact that the 
goods carried must be either picked up or delivered in the municipality in 
which the carrier’s head office is situated, or in other specific places mentioned 
in his licence. The two classes, ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D’’, are defined thus: 


Class “C’’—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated for the transportation of 
goods belonging to one person only on a trip from or to the Home 
Terminal of the operator, or such other place or places as may be 
named in the licence of the operator. 


Class “D’—Any Public Commercial Vericle operated under contract filed with 
and approved by the Department for the transportation of goods 


and vehicles designed or used exclusively for the transportation of 
a particular type of goods. 


18Regulations Respecting the Licensing of Public Commercial Vehicles, approved by 
Order-in-Council, 22nd February, 1936. 
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The specification for Class ‘‘D’’, as given, is ambiguous and was subject 
to much criticism before the Commission.'* 


Licence fees payable for Class ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘D’’ vehicles are the same as for 
Class ‘‘A’’ vehicles. 


(3) Special Licences. 


Special licences relate to vehicles restricted to the carriage of one type, or 
a limited number of types, of goods or products. Under the regulations, there 
are three of these, Classes ‘‘E’’, ‘‘F’’ and ‘‘H’’, the characteristics of which 
are as follows: 


Class “E’”—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated for the transportation ex- 
clusively of milk or cream. 


These vehicles are common carriers in that the produce carried on any trip 
may be owned by several different owners. 


Class “F’’—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated exclusively for the trans- 
portation of livestock, road construction materials, bricks, cement 
blocks, coal or rough lumber. The foregoing enumeration of Class 
“F” carriers shall be deemed partial, and shall not operate to ex- 
clude the transportation of other such materials which are within 
the general terms of this section. ° 


While these vehicles have the privilege of common carriers, being authorized 
to carry more than one person’s goods at one time, the carriage of low-grade 
commodities in bulk is their special privilege. They are not specifically limited 
to prescribed routes or terminals. This classification, as well as Class ‘‘E’’, is 
more particularly designed to serve the rural population. 


The P.C.V. licence fee for any vehicle licensed in Class ‘‘E’’ or Class ‘‘F’’ 
is $1.00 (Table A7.3). 


Class ‘“H’—Any Public Commercial Vehicle operated exclusively for the trans- 
portation of uncrated used household goods, furniture and fixtures. 


Transportation of goods is only part of the service rendered by the opera- 
tors of Class ‘‘H’’ vehicles. The business of long-distance movers entails special 
vehicles and special problems of transport, making exceptions in normal regula- 
tions necessary. These are discussed in Art. 11.11. The Department reserves 
the right to grant ‘‘H’’ licence privileges to ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, ‘‘C’’ or ‘‘D”’ carriers 
where insufficient ‘‘H’’ carrier service is available, but without special written 
permission of the Department no operator other than a Class ‘‘H’’ operator 
may transport uncrated used household goods, furniture and fixtures. 


The fee for a Class ‘‘H’’ license is the same as for a ‘‘B’’ license, that is, 
except where the minimum fee controls, one-half that prescribed for Classes 
ae oO? or“! D’’ (Lable AT2): 


7.8—Present Licence Fees. The fees in force since January, 1938, for 
motor vehicles engaged in the transport of goods, are set out in full in Tables 
A7.1 to A7.4, inclusive, of Appendix A-VII. Since much of the evidence coming 
before the Commission was on the basis of the fees in force during 1936 and 
1937, it is important to note that present commercial motor vehicle fees are 25 
per cent lower than those in effect from 1933 to 1937, or, otherwise put, the 
earlier fees were one-third higher than the present ones. Public commercial 
vehicle fees as prescribed by Order-in-Council, February 22, 1936, continue in 


14Kvidence, pp. 3790-2. 
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force. The licence year for commercial vehicle licences has been the calendar 
year; for public commercial vehicle licences, the fiscal year. Beginning with 
1939, all licences will run uniformly from April 1st to March 31st. 


A graphical analysis of the extent to which revenue is derived by the 
Province from various forms of licence and from the motor fuel tax is presented 
in Fig. 4. 


Public Vehicle Mileage Tax. Public vehicles in Ontario pay, instead of a 
flat licence fee, mileage fees as follows: 


One-twentieth of one cent per passenger seat per mile for mileage travelled 
over highways under the jurisdiction of the Department of Highways. 


One thirtieth of one cent per passenger seat per mile for mileage travelled 
over highways under the jurisdiction of the Department of Northern Develop- 
ment, or any township or county council, or any suburban or other commission, 
other than the Niagara Parks Commission. 


Incence Fees in Other Jurisdictions. While the Commission has examined 
the schedules of licence fees for the various Provinces of Canada and for the 
United States, it does not believe that any useful purpose would be served in 
presenting an analysis of them. The problem in Ontario must be solved by 
Ontario in its own way to meet the particular conditions existing in the 
Province and in conformity with its own traditions and experience. 


SECTION 3—TAXES IMPOSED ON Motor TRANSPORT 


7.9—The Motor Fuel Tax. Evisting Legislation. As is evident from 
Table 12.10, the motor fuel tax has for several years past represented consider- 
ably more than half of the revenue derived from motor vehicle operation. The 
Gasoline Tax Act first came into force in the Province of Ontario on May 11th, 
1925. Its intent and the various modifications that have been made in it with 
the passage of the years are set out in Art. 4.12. 


Under regulations made in accordance with the Act, the tax is refunded 
when the fuel is not used by motor vehicles, and although with the revision of 
1936 the clause citing the purpose of the act was omitted, the refund of the tax 
is still made to all users of ‘‘gasoline’’ for other than highway locomotion. 


The Gasoline Tax in the United States. The gasoline tax originated in the 
Western States. As early as 1919 a one-cent gasoline tax was in effect in three 
States, North Dakota, Oregon and Colorado. In 1937 three States collected 
seven cents per gallon; one, six and one-half cents; five, six cents; ten, five cents; 
eighteen, four cents; ten, three cents; two, two cents. These rates are those 
levied by the States. Federal, county and municipal gasoline taxes are not 
included. It is to be remembered that a tax of seven cents per United States 
gallon is the equivalent of 8.4 cents per Imperial gallon and that five cents per 
United States gallon is the equivalent of six cents per Imperial gallon. That 
is to Say, in nineteen States the state tax is the same or higher than the present 
gasoline tax in Ontario. If the federal tax of one cent be added, as it rightly 
Should be for a fair comparison, the gasoline tax ig higher in nineteen States 
than in Ontario, practically the same as Ontario in eighteen others, and less 
in the twelve remaining States.1° 


1/Regulations Respecting the Licensing of Public Vehicles. Approved March 14th, 
1936, Sects. 9 and 10. 


16Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1937 Edition, p. 33. 
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In fifty representative cities of the United States, the average tax (state 
and federal) was 5.35 cents in 1936, having remained virtually constant since 
1933. This average tax is equivalent to 6.42 cents per Imperial gallon.** 


The Gasoline Tax in Canada. The gasoline tax was introduced in Canada 
by Manitoba and Alberta in 1923 and in Prince Edward Island in 1924. Quebec 
and British Columbia followed suit, as did Ontario in 1925, and Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in the following year. Saskatchewan established the tax 
in 1929. Present rates in the various Provinces are as indicated in Table 7.1. 


Table 7.1—Present Rates of Motor Fuel Tax 
and the Dates of Their Adoption 


Present Rate, Date of Adoption 
Cents per of 
Province Imperial Gallon Present Rate 

CONG LES PGS AE Sele Su ead cMlamtaw kes u A Dre 1 A935. 
ETILICi mC OUIID Laser ers ous eck ass 5 7 Apr 8.193S2: 
SW Le ON ee Bag ey OD OE ff Mave iG1bgon: 
INOWiMCIHS WICK coe ems el ee eles 2 a's 10 Mar. 21, 1938. 
iN Poa) ISR ay TET ae ANRC DORs, ee ae ee a 10 Mar. 15, 1938. 
COCA Ome ee ee ets aes ce ae ba 6 Mar. 25, 1932: 
Pei Ce UW ar MELON tee 29s woos b 3 10 Sept. 1937. 
CIE DEG ae ae ere Nes See pele ins ojece'g 6.8 8 6 Dec:,. Ti) 1931: 
SASK OCOCUGW OME, hoa bot u.c ida es be t ADEM Is 1950) 


The motor fuel tax in Great Britain is, compared to Canadian and United . 


States standards, very heavy (ninepence per gallon) and the same is the case 
on the continent of Europe. 


7.10. Other Taxes Borne by the Motor Transport Industry. Under 
Section 1(b) of the Order of Reference, the Commission was required to compare 
taxes, licence fees or other charges imposed by any taxing authority upon the 
owners or operators of commercial motor vehicles, including buses operated for 
gain. Section 2 required the Commission to compare these with the taxes, fees 
and other charges imposed upon any other mode of transportation by rail, 
water, or air. No evidence having been heard from water or air carriers, the 
Commission had to limit its comparison to motor transport and rail carriers. 


The total imposts paid by seven representative public commercial vehicle 
operators, expressed as percentages of the respective company’s gross revenue 
for 1936, are shown in Table 7.2. 


It is quite apparent from Table 7.2 that there is little consistency in the 
tax ratios. A high proportion of pick-up and delivery trucks will increase the 
motor fuel tax ratio and decrease the P.C.V. licence ratio. Such ratios as those 
for municipal licences and business tax vary with the practice in various munici- 
palities. Similarly, the amount of provincial corporation tax depends upon the 
financial structure of the individual company, while income tax is dependent 
upon profit. 


From the above, it would appear that fuel tax and licence fees together 
average about 8.79 per cent. of the revenue of a P.C.V. operator, and all normal 
general purpose taxes about 0.99 per cent. Only a small proportion of the 
operators own real estate, apparently preferring to rent their warehouses. 


a1 TO... D. 60. 
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The same applies in as great measure to public vehicle companies. With 
respect to the six major public vehicle licensees in the Province of Ontario, 
representing a preponderant proportion of all public vehicles licensed, only 
21% per cent. of their physical assets represents real property, subject to munici- 
pal taxation. Miscellaneous taxes of every character, other than “‘highway 
taxes,’? amounted to 1.14 per cent. of these six companies’ gross revenue in 
1936. Rents represented 4.04 per cent. of the total revenue, of which some part 
represents municipal taxation. ‘‘ Highway taxes’’ that is motor fuel tax, licence 
fees, and seat tax represented 9.59 per cent. of gross revenue. It will be noted 
that these averages are approximately 10 per cent. higher than the comparable 
averages for public commercial vehicle operation. 


7.11—Taxes Paid by the Railways. [Expressing taxes as a ratio of gross 
revenue, the Canadian National Railways paid 2.67 per cent. in 19386 and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 3.12 per cent. The figures cited are for all of Canada, 
since no comparable figures are available for Ontario. Total taxes paid in 
Ontario by the Canadian railways in 1936, according to a statement filed with 
the Commission, amounted to $3,167,376. No comparable figures were submitted, 
or could be deduced, for steamship or air transport. 


Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., in its brief contended that motor coaches pay 
more than their equitable share of motor vehicle imposts and, after specifying 
the levies made, dismissed the question of general taxes as follows: 

“There are also, of course, municipal corporation and property taxes which 


are not applicable directly to highway maintenance, but are part of the general 
costs of service.”’17a 


The Automotive Transport Association of Ontario in its submission made | 


no complaint as to its obligation to pay general taxes. 


“The highway transport industry pays general taxes, as do the railways and 
shipping companies. Such general taxes are realty tax, business tax, and income 
taxes, Provincial and Dominion.’’18 


While both the Automotive Transport Association and the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Motor Coach Operators were outspoken during the inquiry as to the 
number and burdensomeness of the taxes imposed upon the motor transport 
industry, the protest was, in effect, directed entirely against the alleged dispro- 
portion of the imposts on various forms of transport. By no witness before the 
Commission, or in any brief submitted to it, was any suggestion made that the 
motor transport industry should be relieved from its fair share of any form of 
general taxation. 


The tenor of the evidence and submissions regarding taxation was to the 
effect that, first, the distribution of motor vehicle taxation was not equitably 
assessed amongst the various classes called upon to pay, and, second, that such 
special motor vehicle taxation should not be expended otherwise than on roads. 
There was great difference of opinion expressed as to what roads should benefit. 


The Commission does not feel that it is called upon under the Reference to 
make any suggestions or recommendations concerning taxation outside the field 
of specific imposts on the operation of motor vehicles. The Commission does not 
regard the levies on motor vehicles through the motor fuel tax and through 
licence fees in exactly the same category as a tax on real estate, capital invest- 
ment, or net income. Nor do the operators of motor transports, or of public 
vehicles, nor, it may be said, does the general public so regard it. 


17aBrief, p. 17. 
18Brief, Automotive Transport Association, February 23, 1938, p. 15. 
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7.12—Divergent Views on Motor Vehicle Taxation. The existing chaos 
in the motor transport industry more than once manifested itself during the 
inquiry in inconsistencies in the various submissions of the Automotive Trans- 
port Association and in divergent opinions of its member companies. One 
example of such is seen in the attitude taken toward provincial imposts on motor 
vehicles, including the fuel tax. 


In its submission dated February 28rd, 1938, the Automotive Transport 
Association stated :19 


“But highway transport in this Province is taxed severely over and above 
the other forms of transport in that it is subject. to gasoline tax and to P.C.V. 
and commercial licence fees.” 


“It is obviously inequitable to subject one form of transportation to grossly 
discriminatory taxation.” 


Against this it was contended on the part of the railways that the levies 
on motor vehicle traffic are in the nature of a rent or service charge for the 
upkeep of the roads by the Province, and are more comparable to the costs of 
maintenance-of-way of the railways. 


This idea was specifically agreed to in principle by Mr. Gutmann? and by 
Mr. Teakle,”? the representatives of important transport companies, and was not 
repudiated by any witness. 


Mr. Martin, head of Martin Transports, Ltd., gave in evidence as his opinion 
that it was proper for motor transports to pay toward the construction, main- 
tenance and policing of the roads, nor did he object to the principle (without 
specifying the method) of having to pay a fair share towards defraying the 
costs of general government.?? He was opposed to any tax charged for the 
privilege of doing business, but was quite prepared to pay an additional P.C.V. 
fee to cover the cost of filing rates, etc. in their specific interests.** 


Mr. Lewis Duncan, Counsel for the Automotive Transport Association, 
without at the time defining the highways he had in mind, went on record that 
he ‘‘thought it quite reasonable that the gasoline tax should be levied for the 
construction of highways.’’** 


Mr. E. C. Drury, giving evidence for the Automotive Transport Association, 
gave as his opinion that it would be perfectly fair to charge against the motor 
vehicle the total provincial expenditure on roads, including those in the Northern 
areas since the institution of the new highway system (by his Government) in 
1919.25 While he admitted that the wide distribution of motor vehicles provided 
the broad base necessary for a general tax,?® he was nevertheless emphatically op- 
posed to such, stating that ‘‘if we went to the extent of making motor vehicles 
responsible for the expenses on the roads we have gone as far as any precedent 
would justify us in doing.’’?* 


As pointed out by Mr. Joseph Singer, counsel to the Commission, some 
proportion of the gasoline tax in the United States is frequently earmarked for 
other purposes than roads, and, on the other hand, substantial sums are obtained 


19Page 15. 

20Evidence, p. 3344. 
21Evidence, p. 3731. 
22E\vidence, pp. 4341, 4388. 
23Evidence, pp. 4316, 4319. 
24Evidence, p. 4325. 
25Evidence, pp. 6846-8. 
26Evidence, p. 6877. 
27E\vidence, p. 6915. 
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elsewhere, particularly from federal subsidies, to meet in their entirety state 
expenditures on roads.”® 


This Commission has elsewhere stated its opinion in this matter. It looks 
upon the amounts levied on the operation of motor vehicles as a toll to meet the 
cost of the special facilities provided for their use and as taxes to no greater 
extent than postage on letters is a tax. 


SEcTION 4—-SUGGESTED CHANGES IN PRESENT LICENSING AND IMPOSTS 


7.13—General Objectives. In recommending changes in the existing scale 
of licence fees, as in that of the motor fuel tax referred to in Section 6, two 
objects have been kept in mind. The first is to eliminate certain unevennesses 
in the licence fees charged to the various classes of motor vehicles so as to leave 
no room for unfair competition or just complaint from this source. The second 
is to secure to the Province the revenue required to meet fully the obligations 
assumed by it, and yet to be assumed, in providing roads of the standard and 
extent necessary to meet reasonably the demands of motor traffic. The extent 
to which the Commission believes the cost of roads should be borne by motor 
vehicles is set out at length in Chapt. XIII. 


7.14—Basis of Motor Vehicle Taxation. The very satisfactory nature of 
the motor fuel tax, both with respect to the receipts therefrom, the ease of col- 
lection and relative ease of payment by the purchaser; the fact that gallonage of 
fuel used by a vehicle of a given class or weight bears an approximate relation 
to the use made of the roads; and the further fact of its general acceptance by 
the motor vehicle public as being in payment for the roads provided them, all 
lead the Commission to recommend the motor fuel tax as the basic source of 
revenue for roads. Adjustments for differences in gross weight and in the 
demand on the resistance of the pavement may be made in the relative licence 
fees charged. 


The Commission believes that the annual licence fees should be based on the 
eross weight of the vehicle, since this is one consideration not fully provided 
for in adopting a fuel tax as the basic tax on motor vehicle operation. It accepts 
in principle the thesis that heavy vehicles should pay more in proportion to 
their weight than lighter vehicles, for the following reasons: 


(1) Because the fuel tax imposes a lesser burden per ton-mile on the heavier 
vehicles than on light vehicles and an increasing gross tonnage tax tends to 
equalize the tax on a ton-mile basis over all vehicles. 


(2) Since the destructive force of moving vehicles on the road surface and 
foundation increases more or less in proportion to the square root of the applied 
maximum wheel load. 


(3) Since it would offset in a measure the tendency to introduce larger and 
larger vehicles solely for private gain, despite the resulting interferences with 
the uses of the public highways enjoyed by them in common with other vehicles. 


To an increasing extent gross weight is being used as the basis for licensing 
in other jurisdictions. 


7.15—Unfair Results of the Present P.C.V. Licence System. The Com- 
mission is convineed that the complaints” of the P.C.V. operators, and particu- 
larly of those with Class “‘A’’ licences, that they should not be charged fees very 
much in excess of those paid by private carriers is justified. Several operators 


*8Hividence, pp. 9897-9912. 
29Evidence, pp. 2082-6, 2416-7, 2987-8, 3558-3559A, 3741-2, 3752-8, 4316-8, 4501-2. 
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gave evidence to the effect that their understanding of the purpose of the ad- 
ditional P.C.V. licence fee was to reimburse the Government for the expense 
of the additional policing required in connection with the regulations to be 
issued under Part III of the Commercial Vehicle Act, particularly with respect 
to the filing of tariffs and the policing of them.*° None of these regulations 
have been issued up to the present time. 


If it be granted that this was the purpose of the P.C.V. leence fees, it is 
difficult to understand on what ground the fee should geometrically advance 
with the licensed gross weight of the vehicle licensed. 


On the other hand, if the P.C.V. leence was instituted primarily for 
purposes of revenue, the Commission desires to express its conviction that 
revenue taxes on motor transport or any other business should not be collectible 
by means of licences issued by the Department of Highways. 


The Commission has given much thought to the question of licensing. 
It is quite apparent from the evidence that rates, and consequently wages, of 
P.C.V. operators have been kept depressed by the fear that steady customers 
with substantial tonnage would organize their own truck service if rates were 
raised above the cost of providing the service in that manner. The fact that 
a private firm is not required to pay P.C.V. licence fees gives it definite 
advantage in forcing lower motor transport rates. 


The revenue from P.C.V. licences is relatively small, being less than 2 
per cent of the motor fuel tax revenue. On the other hand, it appears to be 
substantially more than would at present be required for any special administra- 
tive services in connection with P.C.V. operations. 


The Commission desires to express its disapproval of the practice in many 
States of taxing the carriers a percentage of their gross intake, believing it 
undesirable for the Department of Highways to be interested in any way 
in the extent of the transport business as a business. It must preserve an 
unprejudiced viewpoint in matters of common concern. As was pointed out 
in evidence, such a tax bears no relation to the use of the highways.*! 


Further, the Commission is of the opinion that the obligations assumed 
by motor transport operators to provide service, particularly on the part of 
Class ‘‘A’’ operators, offsets to a very large extent the value of any special 
privileges they may enjoy. The Commission concurs in the opinion of Mr. 
Martin as expressed in evidence in this connection.*” But certain expenses are 
placed upon the Government in connection with regulations and_ policing 
occasioned by the privileges granted and these expenses will be increased if 
the Commission’s recommendations are adopted. Manifestly, it is proper that 
the industry should be assessed for them. 


7.16—Contingent Reasons for Low P.C.V. Licence Fees. The question 
of the basis of issue of P.C.V. lheences has been discussed in Art. 7.6. There 
was general agreement amongst Class ‘‘A’’ operators that too many licences 
had been issued, but no operator was prepared to advise the cancellation of any 
now in force. 


It was the general consensus of opinion, however, that leences should 
lapse if an operator went bankrupt, unless revived after a proper hearing 
before the regulatory Board on the basis of public necessity and convenience. 


30Evidence, p. 4316. 
31KEvidence, p. 4727. 
32Evidence, p. 4318. 
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Possibly the fact that existing fees for P.C.V. licences are of substantial 
amount, has resulted in an apparent unwillingness on the part of the Province 
to cancel P.C.V. rights on the bankruptey of their holder. Conversely, the 
payment of substantial P.C.V. licence fees at one time is a heavy obligation, 
showing when paid as a substantial asset in the operator’s accounts.** This 
is one reason why nominal fees are recommended. 


It is also recommended that upon the bankruptcy of any operator, his 
P.C.V. operator’s licence terminate, and his P.C.V. vehicle licences also cease 
unless the vehicles are taken over by a P.C.V. operator. A P.C.V. operator’s 
licence so extinguished would not be reissued without a hearing before the 
Board of all parties interested, after proving public necessity and convenience. 


Mr. Sylvester, for Wm. Winters Transport, was emphatic as to the injustice 
of perpetuating P.C.V. licences that have proved in practice to be unnecessary.** 


7.17—Public Vehicles. The chief, if not the sole, cause of complaint of 
the operator of public vehicles, that is buses for hire, against conditions as they 
exist was with regard to the licence fees and seat-mile tax that they are called 
upon to pay. These, they alleged, were excessive and out of line with what is 
demanded of other users of the highway. 


Comparisons of public vehicle imposts submitted were entirely between 
total highway taxes paid by such vehicles in Ontario and in other jurisdictions, 
and between public vehicles and automobiles. Highway taxes paid by motor 
coach operators controlling 72 per cent. of the interurban coach operations 
in Ontario indicated that highway taxes per coach-mile in 1936 averaged 2.57 


cents.*° From the available records of seven P.C.V. operators whose total — 


annual mileage slightly exceeded four million miles, the average taxes paid were 
2.17 cents per truck-mile. 


According to the census of truck traffic made by the Department of High- 
ways, November, 1937, the average gross weight of P.C.V. trucks passing over 
the Welcome scale was 6.227 tons, and over the Dundas scale 5.633 tons, or an 
average gross weight of nearly six tons. Highway taxes on P.C.V. trucks 
would hence be about 0.36 cents per ton-mile. If these had been private trucks 
with no P.C.V. licence fee to pay, the taxes paid per ton-mile would have been 
0.31 cents, or thereabouts. 


The gross weight of a 29-seat coach is given as 19,050 lb.,2° or the highway 
taxes per coach ton-mile are 0.27 cents on the basis of full load and 0.30 cents 
on the basis of the average condition of half the seats filled. On the bases of this 
study it would not appear that there is discrimination against the public vehicle 
with respect to taxes. 


In comparison with private motor cars, it was shown in the written sub- 
missions of both the Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators and of 
Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., that the average motor coach pays in highway taxes 
some 18/2 times the average highway taxes paid by all types of vehicles in 
Ontario, and obviously a considerably higher ratio to the taxes paid by private 
automobiles.** On the other side of the picture it was deduced from statistics 
given in the submission mentioned that the highway taxes paid per bus pas- 


33Evidence, p. 3575. 

34Hvidence, pp. 4399, 4419. 

35Brief of Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators, p. 13. 
36[bid., p. 13. 

s7Ibid., p. 13. 
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senger-mile were less than the highway taxes paid per automobile passenger- 
mile.** On the basis of the data furnished by Gray Coach Lines, Ltd.,*° which 
ne results more favourable to the coach, total highway taxes are computed as 
ollows: 


Unit Highway Coach Private Automobile 
MEGR-TILG. 2, > 4%. 5: +-d.4 ee eee ee 3.083 cents 0.488 cents 
PAA -TOLIG ©. i's)m os. 5s) ee che 0.106 cents 0.098 cents 
Pacseneey-mile’ .. 4. eee ee 0.199 cents 0.248 cents 


Assuming an average operating gross weight of 17,000 lb. and 3,000 Ib., 
respectively, the total tax per coach ton-mile is 0.363 cents and the total auto- 
mobile tax per ton-mile is 0.325 cents. 


More definite comparisons were made as to highway taxes imposed in other 
jurisdictions.*° Ontario taxes on public vehicles are slightly higher than those 
in Quebec or New Brunswick, and substantially higher than those in the 
states bordering on Ontario. 


From the comparison given above on a gross ton-mile basis, or on a per 
passenger basis, it does not appear that the total imposts on the motor coach 
are materially out of line with those imposed on other users of the highways. 


However, from the fact that public vehicles are called upon to pay a special 
mileage tax peculiar to their operation, some basis for complaint on the ground 
of discrimination may exist. 


7.18—The Status of the Motor Fuel Tax. It is manifestly within the 
discretion of the Legislature to impose a tax on sales of any or all motor fuels 
comprised under the definition of gasoline in the Act for the purpose of general 
revenue, or to earmark all or any part of that revenue for any particular 
purpose it sees fit. It is the claim of the Department of Highways that the 
proceeds of the Gasoline Tax Act have been earmarked for highway purposes 
by having equivalent sums eredited to the Highway Improvement Fund 
Account.*! In that view the Commission concurs, but it does not accept the 
view expressed by interested parties*® that only road expenditures in the 
southern part of the Province should be debited against such account, notwith- 
standing that such practice prevailed for many years, due to the presence of 
two road building departments in the provincial organization. Every road in 
the Provinee is open to every motor vehicle and such vehicles are found on 
every one of these roads that is passable. So far as motor traffic is concerned, 
the Province is one and indivisible. 


The Commission recommends that so long as the motor fuel tax is collected 
from motor vehicle owners only, the monies collected be spent on road improve- 
ments or the retirement of provincial debt for road improvements, irrespective 
of where within the Province such expenditures were made, or such debt 
incurred. 


Motor Fuel Tax the Most Acceptable Impost. The Commission is of the 
opinion that the motor fuel tax offers the most equitable and the most willingly 
paid motor vehicle tax.** It is easily collected and readily controlled. The 
amount to be paid at any one time is at the entire option of the payer. Within 
a given class of vehicle, the tax bears in proportion to the miles travelled over 


38E)vidence, p. 8506. 

39Brief, pp. 19, 20, 21, 30. 

40Brief, Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators, p. 14. 

41Answer by Department of Highways to Question 32 of Commission’s questionnaire. 
42E)vidence, pp. 8959, 9124, 9495. 

42Evidence, pp. 3575, 3685. 
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the highways and to some extent in proportion to the speed attained. As 
between different weights of vehicles, the tax falls with increased burden per 
mile travelled on the vehicle of the greater gross weight. 


No representation was made to the Commission from any quarter that the 
motor fuel tax was other than a just and equitable tax. Much opposition was 
expressed to special public commercial vehicle and public vehicle taxes as being 
inequitable,‘ and the necessity of paying licence fees in full rather than in 
instalments was represented to be a hardship.*” 


7.19—Tax on Diesel Engine Fuel. There was no very clear evidence 
viven before the Commission as to the saving in motor fuel tax effected by the 
use of Diesel fuels. Speaking very broadly, a Diesel-powered vehicle is regarded 
as giving double the mileage per gallon of fuel that a gasoline-propelled vehicle 
of the same weight gives. It is also known that this general assumption is 
not always realized in practice. At the same time, a Diesel-powered machine 
is heavier than a gasoline-propelled vehicle of the same pay-load capacity, and 
pays higher licence fees on that account. Moveover, it is also more expensive 
in first cost. 


At present, the extra vehicle licence fee charged on Diesel equipment 
represents around 6 cents to 10 cents per day, depending on the gross weight of 
the vehicle. On the basis of 150 to 250 miles daily, depending also on the size 
of the vehicle, this amounts to an additional cost for licence fee of 0.04 cents 
per mile. Assuming an average of six miles obtained per gallon of gasoline and 
twelve miles per gallon of Diesel fuel oil, the fuel tax would be 1 cent and 2 
cent per mile, respectively. This represents 0.46 cent per mile saved in govern- 
ment imposts by the use of Diesel fuel. 


The Diesel engine in motor transport is scarcely past the experimental stage, 
and the Commission believes that it is advisable to err on the under side rather 
than be the means of adversely affecting the use and development of a class 
of power vehicle which may possibly yield great advantage to highway trans- 
port generally. 


Having regard to these factors, but at the same time to the great need of 
the Province for revenue to meet road expenditures, the Commission believes 
that a tax one and one-half times that imposed on gasoline would not be unfair 
at the present time on Diesel engine fuel. This would still leave a margin 
to assist the Diesel vehicle to prove its advantages, if any. 


7.20—Further General Considerations Affecting Motor Vehicle Im- 
posts. Comparable Motor Vehicle Imposts in the United States. In considering 
motor vehicle taxation in Ontario it is of interest to note that practice in the 
United States has not run parallel with that in Ontario, particularly in the 
three following respects :*° 


(1) The great extent to which federal money has been expended on high- 
ways, with the resultant measure of control exerted by the federal authority. 

(2) The long-standing policy in various states, of earmarking part of the 
gasoline tax for other than highway purposes. 

(3) The extent to which the state expends money on highways within the 


municipal limits of cities and towns or grants subsidies to such municipal 
governments for that purpose. 


44Hividence, p. 4318. 
45K)vidence, p. 3575. 
46Evidence, pp. 9897-9912. 
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Effect of Fuel Tax on Tourtst Traffic. The American tourist traffic is 
of great importance to Ontario, having involved an estimated expenditure of 
$117,750,000 in the Province during the year 1937. The Commission believes 
that such is influenced most materially in its extent by the presence of good 
roads and very little by the level of the gasoline tax. It is not likely that the 
average tourist automobile travels in excess of 250 miles per day while in 
Canada, using possibly 15 gallons of gasoline. An extra forty or fifty cents 
per day per car, when’ moving, would not, in the opinion of the Commission, 
have any deterrent effect upon the tourist trade or the amount of money ex- 
pended by tourists within the Province. 


The Commission believes that the American visitor to Canada, whether 
properly classed as a tourist or as one making use of Ontario Highways only 
because of the desire to shorten his trip from one point in the United States 
to another in that country, is quite prepared to pay equally with the Ontario 
citizen whatever motor fuel taxes are necessary to provide the roads on which 
he travels. 


Desirable Features of a Motor Revenue Policy. On the assumption that 
highways in Canada are essentially a provincial matter, it follows that the 
major part of their capital and maintenance costs must be raised by the 
provincial governments. 


This being the case, the Commission is of the opinion that all motor vehicle 
revenue should be earmarked for road purposes, and, further, that provincial 
expenditures on roads should be met from such revenue. 


The Commission acknowledges the right of the Province to tax motor 
vehicles or their operation for general purposes. It acknowledges the propriety 
of expending general revenue on road development in unorganized or tourist 
areas or on major trunk roads. But it believes that it would be prudent to 
limit provincial road expenditures to what can be met by the revenue available 
from road users and to limit taxes payable by them to the requirements of the 
provincial government for road purposes. 


While in accordance with this view the Commission recommends an essen- 
tially pay-as-you-go policy as desirable, it recognizes the soundness, in specific 
instances, of borrowing to permit the completion of major improvements the 
cost of which will within a brief period be lquidated by wholly new traffic 
created by the improvement. 


Srction 5—PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL F'REIGHT VEHICLES 


7.21—Proposed Transport Vehicle Class. The Commission believes that 
the time has now come to drop the historie but artificial distinction in the basis 
of licensing passenger vehicles and commercial vehicles. The doctor’s or the 
salesman’s sedan, the grocer’s delivery car, and the painter’s car with its 
under-slung ladders are equally commercial vehicles, and all of them on occasion 
may be pleasure vehicles. 


The Commission recommends that all commercial vehicles in excess of 6,000 
pounds gross weight, that is, substantially above the weight of normal auto- 
mobiles, be included in a new classification, termed ‘‘transport vehicles.’’ On 
the basis of the 1937 registration figures, graphically portrayed in Fig. 3, this 
would include 28 per cent. of all private commercial vehicles and 32 per cent. 
of all commercial vehicles, passenger as well as freight. 


It is the opinion of the Commission that in the interests of safety on the 
highways, as well as to eliminate unfair and cut-throat competition, all trans- 
port vehicles should be restricted to a local zone, unless specially licensed 
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to go outside that zone, that is to say, a private transport so licensed for long 
distance operation would have the equivalent privileges of the present Class 
‘“Q”’ operator, except that it would be restricted to the carriage of the owner’s 
own goods. There appears to be no necessity of limiting the movements of light 
trucks, since, except in exceptional circumstances, the utilization of a vehicle 
of less than 6,000 pounds gross weight on long distance hauls would not be 
economical. Not making any different demands upon the highways than does 
the ‘‘pleasure’’ car, there should consequently be no distinction in fees. 


7.22—Proposed Changes in Classification of Public Commercial 
Vehicles. As a result of its study of the situation, the Commission would 
recommend the following changes in classification of public commercial vehicles 
and operator’s licences: 


(1) Class ‘‘A’’ Common Carriers. It 1s recommended that the present 
Classes ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ be merged into one group, hereinafter designated as 
‘“Class ‘A’ Common Carriers.’’ 


The distinction between the present Class ‘‘A’’ and Class ‘‘iB’’ common 
carriers is essentially one of fees paid. With the reduction in cost of P.C.V. 
vehicle licences to a nominal sum, the distinction disappears. 


Operations under Class ‘‘A’’ licence would involve the conveyance of any 
class of goods the property of one or more owners on any trip over specified 
regular routes. 


Class ‘‘A’’ service would be a scheduled service, essentially intended to 
provide transport for small quantities of goods for anyone offering such for | 
transport. In practice, it would be limited to package freight and hence to 
higher grade products, or to emergency movement of low-grade products in 
small quantities. Vehicles licensed as Class ‘‘A’’ carriers should be restricted 
to the conveyance of the classes of freight mentioned. 


(2) Class ‘‘C’’ Contract Carriers. It is reeommended that the present 
Class ‘‘C’’ and Class ‘‘D’’ carriers be merged to form a group to be designated 
‘Class ‘C’ Contract Carriers.’’ Operations under Class ‘‘C’’ licence would 
comprise the conveyance of one persons’s goods only on any trip to or from the 
home terminal (local municipality) of the licensee, and vehicles so licensed 
would be limited to the carriage of higher grade freight in package form in 
quantity and whether on a casual trip or on charter or contract service, where 


the remuneration is based in any way upon the quantity of goods transported 
or the distance travelled. 


It is recommended that the Class ‘‘A’’ licence normally include Class ‘‘C’’ 
privileges between the registered home terminal and any point within an area 
described in each ‘‘A’’ licence granted, but for goods of such character only as 
would be carried in normal ‘‘A’’ operations in lesser quantities (Class A 
freight). Class ‘‘A’’ licensees should also have the right to provide or arrange 
for pick-up and delivery services, but not cartage service, anywhere within’ 
such area. Cartage service should be subject to municipal licence. 


(3) Class ‘‘E’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘E’’ remain as at present, 


operations under this group being limited to the eartage of milk and cream and 
empty milk and cream cans. 


(4) Class “‘F’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘F’’ remain as at present, 
vehicles licensed under this classification to be reserved for the transportation 
of livestock, road construction materials, bricks, cement blocks, coal, or rough 
Jumber—-in general, low class freight in bulk. 
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(5) Class ‘‘G@’’. It is recommended that a Class ‘‘G’’ be established to 
take the place of the special vehicle subdivision of the present Class ‘‘D’’. 
Vehicles under this class would be vehicles specially designed or intended and 
used only for the carriage of one type of product only, such as new motor 
ears, or other vehicles or implements, boilers or heavy machinery, individual 
animals, tank cars for liquids, etc., but excluding vehicles licensed in ‘‘E’’ or 
‘*H’’ classes. 


(6) Class ‘‘H’’. It is recommended that Class ‘‘H’’ remain as at present, 
that is, vehicles exclusively used for the conveyance of uncrated household 
goods, furniture and fixtures, but with the special privilege, at present limited 
to used furniture, to be extended, without restriction to Class ‘‘H’’ operators, 
to include new furniture and fixtures, when set up and uncrated ready for sale 
or use. 


Without special permission no operator other than a Class ‘‘H’’ operator 
should be permitted to haul the classes of goods mentioned, but this permission 
should be granted to an ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘C”’ operator, if there are not sufficient ‘‘H”’ 
operators in any area to provide the needed service. 


All of the above classes of leence would be subject to such limitations or 
extensions of privilege as the Municipal Board or Transport Board might 
determine when granting them. Unless obviously in conflict with the recom- 
mendations herein made, existing practices to meet special conditions should be 
allowed to continue. 


7.23—Through Routing of Semi-Trailers. Having in mind the develop- 
ment of the motor transport industry along logical lines, the Commission 
believes that the through routing of trailers should not be unduly restricted. 
The relatively great expense entailed in loading and unloading compared with 
the actual hauling of goods is developed in Chapt. IX. To through-route motor 
transport would entail a considerable saving when the points of origin and 
destination of full loads are in the territory assigned to different P.C.V. 
operators. 


On the other hand, the Commission sees the necessity of strict control over 
such movements, in order to guard against opening the door to renewed competi- 
tion and to protect the owners of equipment transferred to other operators. 


Accordingly, the Commission recommends that through routing of equip- 
ment be limited to semi-trailers only, that the right to haul such through-routed 
trailers be restricted to Class ‘‘A’’ operators, that it apply only within the zone 
comprised by the Class ‘‘A’’ licences involved, and only in respect of the 
operators’ own tractors operated by their own employees. Until turned over 
to and accepted by another carrier for further or return movement beyond 
his territory, such trailer should, for all the purposes of the law, be deemed to be 
owned by the Class ‘‘A’’ operator in whose charge it is. All such through- 
routed trailers should be licensed as public commercial vehicles in Ontario but 
a trailer so licensed should not be restricted to any specific territory. 


7.24—-Municipal Cartage Licences. No recommendation herein made is 
intended to affect the right of a local municipality to license carters conveying 
any class of goods between two points wholly within such municipality, or to 
or from a point within a zone three miles beyond the corporate limits of the 
municipality. Vehicles owned by persons whose common carrier operations are 
confined within these limits would not require a P.C.V. licence if such vehicle 
were locally licensed as cartage vehicles by one municipality only. 
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Section 6—RECOMMENDED Motor VEHICLE IMPostTs 


7.25—Necessary Revenue to be Raised. The Commission is of the 
opinion that, provided all motor vehicle revenue is expended on roads, the motor 
vehicle should rightly assume the responsibility for the payment of the proy- 
incial debt for roads, and the interest charges thereon, until the debt is repaid ; 
and that to accomplish this and maintain a progressive programme of road 
construction for the years immediately ahead, a motor vehicle revenue of nine 
million dollars per year in excess of that latterly obtained is required. This 
should be sufficient under a programme of controlled expenditure. 


7.26—Increase in Motor Fuel Tax. As representing the basic tax on 
motor vehicle operation, it is reeommended that the tax on gasoline and other 
internal combustion engine fuels usable interchangeably with gasoline be 9 
cents per Imperial gallon; and that on fuel oil and all other similar liquids 
however produced used as fuel by motor vehicles the tax be 13 cents per Im- 
perial gallon. 


7.27—Proposed Changes in Vehicle Licence Fees. The recommenda- 
tions which follow are made on the basis of the same definitions of motor 
vehicles and trailers as now used in the Highway Traffic Act. Essentially, 
these are that a ‘‘motor vehicle’’ is a self-contained power unit not operating 
on rails, and a ‘“‘trailer’’ any separate unit at any time drawn on the highway 
by a motor vehicle, but excluding farm implements if so drawn. 


_It is recommended that licence fees be based on gross weight. In the case 
of freight vehicles this should be the weight of the vehicle plus the maximum 
load to be carried thereon, but in no case below the reasonable amount which 
the vehicle is capable of carrying. The licensed gross weight should be plainly 
painted on either side of the vehicle. No changes in the present stipulations 
respecting axle loadings are suggested. 


It is suggested that the gross weight of passenger vehicles be regarded as 
the weight of the vehicle plus 150 pounds per seat, including the driver’s seat; - 
or if the vehicle is intended to carry standing passengers in normal operation 
at the rate of 250 pounds per seat. In every case the vehicle should be licensed 
for the nearest even thousand pounds above the gross weight so computed. 


The Commission recommends that as the gross weight of the vehicle in- 
creases, the licence fee be increased in greater ratio. On the general basis of 
allocation of total annual costs to various classes of vehicles outlined in Arts. 
13.13 and 13.14, it would suggest for consideration the schedule of normal 
licence fees for commercial motor vehicles indicated in Table 7.3. There would 
be applicable to both freight and passenger vehicles equipped with pneumatic 
tires and utilizing motor fuel subject to the Gasoline Tax Act. A comparison 
with the present total licence fees for private commercial vehicles and for 
Class “‘A,”’ “‘C”’ or “‘D”’ motor trucks, tractors and trailers (Tables A7.1 to 
A7.4) is given. The latter fees are the sum of the ordinary commercial licence 
fee and the public commercial vehicle fee. 


The necessity of obtaining revenues to meet annual costs does not, in the 
opinion of the Commission, permit the complete elimination of basic licence 
fees as a source of revenue from all vehicles, and while a eeneral increase of 
such fees for this purpose is not recommended, it is suggested that no further 
reduction in the general scale of licence fees be made at this time. The fees 
suggested in Table 7.3 are designed to yield the same total revenue as the 
various licence fees at present in effect. 
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Vehicles with other than pneumatic tires might properly be required to pay 
20 per cent additional, with a minimum fee of $10.00. 


Vehicles operated otherwise than by fuel subject to the provisions of the 
Gasoline Tax Act should be required to pay double the above licence fees, with a 
minimum of $15.00, or in leu of such extra amounts, and with the permission 
of the Department of Highways, one cent per mile of operation. 


7.28—Additional Licence Fee for Long Distance Transport Vehicles. 
In conformity with Art. 7.21, it is further recommended that all vehicles 
licensed for gross weights in excess of 6,000 pounds be restricted in their opera- 
tions to a zone extending twenty-five miles beyond the limits of the munici- 
pality mentioned in the licence as their home address, unless licensed as ‘‘long 
distance transport’’ vehicles, public commercial vehicles or public vehicles. 


The annual fee suggested for such long distance registration of private 
vehicles is $20.00 per motor vehicle or trailer so registered. 


All transport vehicles without exception should have their home address 
legibly painted on either side and, if leensed for long distance movements, 
the additional phrase, ‘‘ Licensed L.D.T.’’, should be painted beneath the ad- 
dress. The current long distance transport licence plates should be attached 
adjacent thereto. 


The establishment of this division of transport vehicles would much 
simplify the matter of policing the regulations respecting wages, hours, illicit 
loads and other operating characteristics. It would tend to minimize the inci- 
dental long distance trips of private vehicles, on which there is always a 
tendency to make the round trip as soon as possible and take a chance on being 
eaught driving for excessively long hours. For a private owner having a legiti- 
mate need for long distance hauling, and organized accordingly, the additional 
fee for such privilege is nominal. 


7.29—Additional Public Vehicle and Public Commercial Vehicle 
Licences. It is recommended that the seat mileage tax at present imposed on 
public vehicles be abolished, as well as the graduated scale of public commercial 
vehicle licence fees, but only in the event that compensation for the reduced 
revenue is made in the form of an increase in the motor fuel tax as recommended. 


All motor vehicles and trailers owned by a public commercial vehicle 
operator and utilized in his business as such, irrespective of how or where used, 
would, under the plan proposed, require to be licensed as public commercial 
vehicles of the designated class or classes, as the case may be. The annual fee 
suggested for such licence is $10.00 per vehicle. This fee is intended to be in 
the nature of a normal registration fee for licensed public operations. 


The corresponding fee proposed for each public vehicle leensed is $20.00. 


7.30—Miscellaneous Fees. Upon the setting up of the Transport Board 
as herein recommended, all applications coming before it for public operator’s 
licences or changes in existing licences, changes in routes, etc., should be ac- 
companied by reasonable application fees in order to discourage frivolous or 
unwarranted proposals. 


7.31—Probable Effect of Changes in Motor Vehicle Imposts. The 
licence fees proposed in the preceding articles are designed to yield revenue 
equivalent to that produced by the licence fees now in force, and at the same 
time to eliminate inequalities in the present scale, particularly the unequal 
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burden placed upon public vehicles and public commercial vehicles compared 
with those of private operators, as well as that hitherto subsisting as between 
motor vehicles and trailers. Weight (and indirectly size) is the single criterion 
on which these fees are based, and the revenue obtainable from them, other 
than a nominal amount per vehicle to cover licence plates and administration 
is allocated in approximate payment of the estimated additional cost of roads 
occasioned by the presence on the roads of larger and heavier vehicles than 
the average vehicle making use of them. This feature is discussed in Chapt. 
XIII. The licence revenue from all sources for the fiscal year 1940 is estimated 
at $9,750,000. 


It is estimated that three cents additional tax per gallon on gasoline and 
seven cents additional tax per gallon on fuel oil will yield $9,000,000 additional 
revenue from this source in the fiscal year 1940, or a total of $27,500,000, after 
allowing for a slight diminution in the rate of increase in fuel consumption 
due to the increased tax. It is not believed that this will amount to as much as 
5 per cent. or be more than temporary. A reduction in anticipated mileage of 
921,000,000 miles said to be occasioned by gasoline tax increases in New York, 
Minnesota, West Virginia and Rhode Island*’ represented less than three hundred 
miles per vehicle registered, or something less than three per cent. of the annual 
mileage. Two of these States are relatively small in area, and it is difficult 
to determine what any of them lost in the way of gasoline sales to other States 
after increasing their gasoline tax, or to what extent they had profited at the 
expense of neighbouring States before increasing the tax. None of the States 
mentioned showed a decrease in gasoline consumption, and all showed most 
substantial improvement in revenue. 


Estimated highway revenue for the fiscal year 1940 is placed at $37,250,000, 
or not quite adequate to meet all expenditures in that year on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. This favourable condition should be attained in 1941 if construction 
is kept to the moderate programme recommended. 


47Canadian Motorist, November, 1938. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUBSIDIES 


Section 1—Suvpsipies To Motor TRANSPORT 


8.1—No Direct Subsidy to Motor Transport. In no case was any 
instance of a direct subsidy or grant to motor transport by the public authority 
brought to the attention of the Commission during the hearings. It is possible 
that aid may have been given to small local bus lines in certain communities, 
but the aggregate amount of it would be of little importance in the general 
situation. 7 


8.2—Virtual Subsidy of Motor Transport. Whatever subsidy to the 
users of motor vehicles exists may be conveniently expressed in the form of 
relief from an annual interest charge that otherwise would have to be met by 
the owners of such vehicles. The subsidy may arise either through provincial 
or municipal expenditures. In either case, it is properly based on accumulated 
highway debt, but while such has been determined for the Province it cannot 
be ascertained for the municipalities. Statistics respecting the debt of the 
latter do not segregate road debt from debt incurred for other purposes. 


While, as is pointed out in Art. 12.10, there are grounds for considering 
the provincial highway debt, and the concomitant subsidy of motor vehicles, 
as beginning in 1903, it will be considered in the first instance as com- 
mencing on November 1, 1918. The great intensification of highway building 
in Ontario has oceurred since then, as is apparent from Fig. 5. It is obvious, 
of course, that whatever interest charge has been incurred by governmental 
authority in connection with the financing of work beyond the revenue received 
should be regarded as subsidy, since it has had to be paid and the motor users, 
on whom the debt shouid properly rest, have not been paying it. 


As is evident from Table 12.11, a net provincial highway debt of 
$212,691,010.28 has been built up from November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1938. 
Excluding interest accumulations, the actual capital expenditure over the 
revenue available after meeting net ordinary expenditure in the same period 
was $121,957,458.58 (the difference between the total of Columns 2 and 7 in 
Table 12.11), on which amount interest at 4% per cent. would be $5,488,085.61. 


In the matter of expenditures by the municipalities, the situation must be 
appraised in another way. As pointed out in Art. 12.16, neither the municipal 
debt in respect of roads nor the part of it properly chargeable against the 
motor vehicle can be ascertained. However, the total expenditure by rural 
and urban municipalities during the eighteen years and five months from 
November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1937, was approximately $325,217,435,' or 
$17,656,000 as a yearly average. This is an average over the period of $5.44 
per capita per annum in the Province, or nearly double the $3.00 estimated in 


Arts. 13:5 and A13.9 (of Appendix A-XIII) as the minimum demanded by 
social necessity, exclusive of the motor vehicle. 


1Tables 12.7 and 12.8. 
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Utilizing the figures contained in Table 12.3, it may be shown that all 
maintenance expenditure for the period mentioned amounted to $1.73 per 
capita per annum, leaving $1.27 per capita available for capital expenditure 
in the social-necessity quota of $3.00 per capita per annum, and the whole of 
the additional $2.44 in the form of capital expenditure on behalf of motor 
vehicles. 


The Commission is of the opinion that the provincial debt for roads should 
be repaid by the motor vehicle over a term of years. It sees no alternative to 
treating municipal expenditures in excess of social-necessity requirements as a 
direct subsidy to the motor vehicle. 


On this basis, the capital subsidy given to motor vehicles approximates 
$146,000,000 during the period November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1937. Interest 
on this amount at 5 per cent., which would appear to be a fair rate to the 
municipalities, would be $7,300,000. Such interest constitutes, in effect, an 
annual municipal subsidy to motor vehicles. Until the provincial debt for 
roads is being met out of motor vehicle revenue, the total virtual subsidy is 
therefore close to $12,800,000. 


The amount cited is, of course, in respect of all motor vehicles. In order to 
allocate the saving to the different classes of vehicles occasioned by the subsidy 
it would be necessary to determine the proportionate expenditure on the high- 
ways for the various classes and estimate the annual contribution to highway 
revenue made by each. While licence fees are definitely known, it would be 
necessary to estimate the annual mileage and average miles per gallon of fuel 
for the different classes of vehicles in order to arrive at the amount of fuel 
tax paid. Attention is given to the matter of allocation in Chapts. VII and 
DUB bs 


Of incidental importance to competing forms of transport is the question 
of relative incidence of taxation on private motor cars and on commercial 
motor vehicles. If the latter are not charged the proper amount they will then, 
in effect, be subsidized by the former. 


SECTION 2—SUBSIDIES TO OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORT THAN Motor TRANSPORT 


8.3—Subsidies to the Railways in Ontario. In accordance with a state- 
ment made by Mr. F. C. 8S. Evans, on behalf of the Railway Association of 
Canada, the cash subsidies to all steam railways in the Province of Ontario 
derived from dominion, provincial or municipal sources up to the present 
amount to $54,216,938. This does not include the investment of the Province 
in the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, to which special reference 
is made below. To the amount mentioned should probably be added, although 
the exact amount is disputed, some $16,000,000 as the value of certain railway 
property in Northern Ontario which had been partially completed by the 
Government or by the predecessors of the Canadian Pacific Railway when the 
latter entered into the contract to build its transcontinental line. Further, 
erants of land to the railways in Ontario standing on the records of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests amount to 2,893,941 acres.2 The larger 
acreage, namely, 3,470,709 acres, cited in the Canada Year Book, 1938, p. 648, 
will be adopted in the present connection. 


It is not easy to set a value for the land at the time of the grant, but, from 
such information as could be obtained, the Commission is of the opinion that ~ 


2Evidence, pp. 8815-8823. 
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the amount of $1.00 per acre assigned by the Royal Commission to Inquire 
into Railways and Transportation in Canada’, is as fair a price as can now be 
assigned. 


On the basis of the above, the total capital subsidies received by the steam 
railways in the Province would amount to $73,687,647. 


Ontario Government aid to the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
has, for the most part, taken the form of loans not bearing interest. At 
March 31, 1937, the outstanding debt of this railway to the Province was 
$30,207,934.92. The net income for the fiscal year ended at the date mentioned 
was $1,369,763.21 and represents 4.53 per cent. on the indebtedness to the 
Government. Since the rate of return is almost exactly the same as the effective 
rate now being paid by the Province on borrowings and the net income is 
available for use in connection with the government property, there 1s now 
no virtual annual subsidy to it. The present net investment of the Province 
in the railway, that is $30,207,934.92, plus the federal subsidy of $2,134,080, is 
less than 40 per cent. of the capital outlay on roads and streets by the Province 
and the municipalities for the fiscal years 1903 to 1918, inclusive, after crediting 
all motor vehicle revenue received during the period. Such interest relief as 
was afforded to the railway in this respect was therefore obviously less than 
was enjoyed by the users of the highway system made available by 1919 as a 
result of expenditures made almost wholly out of general taxes. 


In order that the present annual value of the subsidies received by the rail- 
ways might be computed, it is necessary to determine the average interest rate 
that has been paid in recent years by the railways in respect of securities not 
carrying governmental guarantee. Statements were furnished by the Canadian 


Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways for the period 1919 to 1937, © 


inclusive, and the securities considered included bonds, debenture stock, note 
certificates, collateral trust bonds and other securities of similar character. For 
one of the railways the weighted average rate for the period was 4.87 per cent., 
while for the other it was 5.02 per cent. It thus appears that an average rate 
for all the railways of Canada might be taken as 5.00 per cent. 


Adopting an interest rate of 5 per cent., the annual interest charge saved 
by the railways in respect of the amounts received in subsidy, which otherwise 
would have had to be borrowed, is $3,684,382. 


Due to the impossibility of determining the amount of virtual subsidy 
appheable to commercial motor vehicles, a sum directly corresponding to the 
above cannot be cited. As pointed out in Art. 8.2, however, all motor vehicle 
users in Ontario are being relieved of an expenditure of some $12,800,000 per 
annum which they would have had to pay if they had themselves financed 
that part of highway expenditure in excess of a reasonable social-necessity value. 


An advantage often said to be enjoyed by the railways is that they have 
derived aid from the guarantee of bonds and other securities by the federal 
and provincial governments, which enabled them to borrow money at lower 
rates than they would have had to pay if there had been no guarantee. The 
value of this assistance in any one year would depend upon the amount of such 
securities outstanding and the difference between the effective interest rate 


carried by them and the rate applicable to securities issued by the same com- 
pany without the public guarantee. 


On the other hand the users of the highways in Ontario have profited from 
the fact that all provincial securities issued in respect of them have been against 


3Report, 1932, p. 90. 
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the general credit of the Provinee and have earried a lesser rate than would 
have applied if the financing had been privately done. 


It appears probable that the amount of railway borrowing necessitated in 
respect of railway property in Ontario was not more than that incurred in 
connection with the public roads and streets of the Province. However, since the 
amount of neither can be determined with accuracy, the Commission regards the 
advantage of the guarantee of railway securities as offset by the favourable 
financing made possible for at least that part of the highway debt incurred by 
the Province and the financially stable municipalities. 


For purposes of general corroboration, the Commission undertook to con- 
sider the ratio of the relief in annual interest charges enjoyed by all the rail- 
ways of Canada in respect of direct subsidies to some important item of railway 
expenditure that has a counterpart in motor transport. It is not possible to 
utilize the percentage by which the total annual interest charges of the railways 
are lessened through their being relieved of interest on sums that they would 
have had to obtain had the public authorities not granted direct subsidies in 
one form or another, for the reason that the capital investment of motor 
transport is not known and the interest charge on it cannot be estimated. 


One common denominator, however, is the cost of maintenance of way and 
structures. Expenditures under this category for the railways of Canada 
are annually reported in Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada and the 
corresponding annual amounts expended for maintenance of roads and streets 
in Ontario are known and are reported in Chapt. XII of this report. Consid- 
ering the ratio of interest saved by reason of subsidy to the annual expenditures 
for maintenance of way and structures for all the railways of Canada as 
applicable to Ontario, further light may be thrown on the relative importance 
of the virtual subsidy to motor vehicles. 


According to the Canada Year Book, 1938, p. 649, the total capital subsidies 
oranted to the steam railways of Canada up to Dee. 31, 1936, in cash, in the 
cost of lines turned over and in all other forms save land grants, amounted to 
$218,977,196. In addition, grants of 47,639,866 acres of land were made. The 
value of these lands at the price of $1.00 per acre, already assumed for grants 
made solely by the Province of Ontario, would be $47,639,866. 


Based on the foregoing considerations it would appear that the railways 
of Canada have, as a result of government subsidies, been better off each year 
to the amount of the interest on $266,617,062 that they otherwise would have 
had to borrow. The interest on this at 5 per cent. would be $13,330,853. 


For the calendar year 1936 the total amount expended by the railways of 
Canada for maintenance of way and structures was $60,378,274.88 and conse- 
quently the interest saving rendered possible by direct subsidies in one form 
or another would be 22.1 per cent. of the annual expenditure for maintenance 
of way and structures. 


For the period November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1937, the total cost of 
maintenance and administration for all rural roads and urban streets in Ontario 
was $188,317,492.99 (Table 12.8), with an average of $10,200,000 per annum. 
On the basis of the railway ratio, motor vehicle users of the Province should, if 
the treatment were no more favourable than that accorded to the railways 
in respect of direct subsidies, enjoy an annual virtual subsidy of 22.1 per cent. 
of the expenditure for maintenance and administration, or $2,250,000 instead 
of the $12,800,000 cited in Art. 8.2. In other words, the motor vehicle users 
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would appear to be enjoying treatment nearly six times more favourable than 
that enjoyed by the railways, in so far as the free use of capital invested in the 
provided physical facilities is concerned. 


Unfortunately, a complete comparison of the relative amounts of aid ex- 
tended to motor vehicles and to the railways cannot be made. Assistance has 
been granted to the railways of Canada in other, and less definite, forms than 
by direct subsidy, these concessions constituting, in effect, very large virtual 
subsidies. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the taxpayers of Canada have 
in the past twenty years had to meet very heavy obligations on behalf of the 
Canadian National Railways,* largely due to the change of conditions from 
those anticipated when these lines were constructed. The amount which the 
taxpayers of Ontario have contributed in respect of such part of the obligation 
as has been incurred in Ontario is wholly indeterminable. Whatever this may 
be, and it doubtless is a very large amount, it is only fair to point out that to a 
considerable extent this situation has come about through the provision at the 
public expense of facilities that have made it possible for other forms of transport 
to supplant the railways in certain important classes of business, as, in like 
manner, these new facilities may possibly in turn be supplanted by others. 


8.4—Subsidies to Water Transport in Ontario. No direct subsidies to 
water transport are granted in Ontario. 


Virtual subsidy to an indeterminable degree exists through the provision 
and maintenance by the Government of Canada of the waterways, canals and | 
harbours. No lockage fees are charged on the canals of Canada, but linesmen’s 
fees varying from $15 to $30 for a one-way passage are charged for passage 
through the locks of the Welland Ship Canal. 


8.5—Subsidies to Air Transport. Up to March 31, 1937, the Dominion 
Government had spent $2,084,810.28 on airports in Ontario, all of it being in 
connection with the Trans-Canada Airways route and almost entirely in the 
form of unemployment relief. 


Information respecting provincial and municipal expenditures on airports 


in Ontario is available only up to the end of 1931, when it ted t 
$836,129.49. n amounted to 


4Canada Year Book, 1938, pp. 651-55. 


CHAPTER IX 
OPERATING COSTS OF MOTOR TRANSPORT BUSINESSES 


SECTION 1— GENERAL 


9.1—Operating Costs Necessarily Involved in Rate or Fare Considera- 
tions. The instruction of the Order of Reference to inquire into and report 
on the regulation of commercial motor transport with a view to ensuring, so far 
as possible, both reasonable service and an absence of unfair competition 
amongst those engaged in the business and with other forms of transportation, 
inevitably introduces the question of the actual cost of transporting freight or 
passengers over the highways. 


Very early in the sittings of the Commission it was represented by the 
trucking industry that the cost of motor transport haulage was in itself so much 
below the cost of railway operation, at least within some restricted but rapidly 
expanding zone of operations, that the railways could not economically compete, 
and that any attempt to do so was flagrantly unfair. On the other hand, it 
was urged that only by the expedient of working men excessively long hours 
at low wages, and profiting by what in effect were substantial subsidies from 
provincial and municipal governments and from the great host of private 
motorists, could motor transport, except in some highly restricted fields, compete 
in cost with railway service. 


Neither one side nor the other could cite exact costs of doing business in 
Ontario, or the cost of carrying out any particular transaction. The railways, 
however, over many years had been subject to public scrutiny, and certain 
basic costs of railway operation, covering all of Canada, were available from 
the Canada Year Book, and other governmental publications. No similar mater- 
ial was available regarding motor transport costs. 


In view of these circumstances the Commission considered it necessary for 
its purpose to make some preliminary compilation and analysis of motor truck- 
ing costs. The first objective was to determine whether the wage levels found 
to exist were all that the industry could pay under existing competitive condi- 
tions and whether they were wholly within the control of the operators. The 
second was to shed some light on the question as to how certain operators carried 
on their operations at a profit while others realized consistent losses; in other 
words, what cost factors were common to their operations, and what were absent 
in the one case and present in the other. The third was to be able to point 
out to the industry, or the section of it that was completely devoid of cost 
figures, the cost factors present in their operations, and what part of the 
costs are represented by labour. Lastly, the Commission wished to be able 
to state with some degree of confidence what, in its opinion, would constitute 
minimum fair rates under present wage and tax conditions for various trans- 
port operations, so that a basis of comparison would exist for the rates actually 
being charged or recommended within the industry. 


9.2—Dearth of Cost Records. In view of the frequent allegations of 
financial chaos in the business of motor haulage for hire, particular attention 
was given to characteristic operations of public commercial vehicles. In the 
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course of the public hearings, or through the study of written submissions, the 
Commission inquired into the costs of operation of nineteen public commercial 
vehicle operators. Those selected were representative, some of them being 
large and well organized, some small personal enterprises, and some of medium 
status. Information of corroborative value was also received from nine opera- 
tors of private trucking fleets. 


In consequence of a more standardized type of traffic, more comparable cost 
data were received from motor coach organizations. Certain general relation- 
ships based thereupon will be pointed out in what follows. 


Much difficulty was experienced in the effort to establish dependable unit 
trucking costs. It did not arise, however, from any unwillingness of the opera- 
tors to disclose to the Commission the intimate financial details of their busi- 
nesses, for there was no hesitaney on the part of any of them in giving all 
information that they had in confidence. The difficulty came entirely from the 
general dearth of cost records in the industry itself, and particularly the 
lack of such on any uniform or comparable basis. 


Unfortunately, due to the absence of public regulations prescribing the 
method of accounting to be used, and the returns or statements to be filed with 
the Government, the cost records of many of the motor trucking organizations 
were of little value for the purposes of the Commission. A number of operators, 
particularly the smaller ones, had no system of book-keeping whatever ; others of 
substantial size had little more than a list of receipts and expenditures and no 
accounting system or, if they had the rudiments of such, it had not been balanced 
for several years. Limited lability companies without exception, and the more 
responsible personal operators, had audited books of account. The classification 
of accounts, however, varied considerably amongst the firms making submissions 
and accounts of approximately the same designation were often made up of 
dissimilar kinds of expense items. 


A few operators had rudimentary systems of costs, such as the detailed 
cost of operating a truck or tractor per day, but in no case had there been 
any sustained effort made to obtain costs on a ton, mile, or ton-mile basis. Not 
a single operator who testified before, or made a written submission to, the 
Commission had any estimate of ton-miles hauled, nor any knowledge of costs 
on a ton-mile basis nor, indeed, any factual data assembled on which to establish 
such for any period however limited. Two operators had what appeared to be 
accurate statements of total mileage run by all classes of vehicles; three more 
had estimates of mileages based on actual distances run during a limited period; 
five had accurate records of the tonnage handled per year; a few had estimates 
of the actual tonnage on the basis of short period surveys. Only six operators 
coming within the purview of the Commission could supply statistics or esti- 
mates of both total tons of freight handled and total miles operated per annum, 
and in three of these cases either one or other of these factors was estimated 
from a short period count. 


Admittedly, the varied nature of the equipment owned by the different 
operators and the divergent lengths and characteristics of the routes operated 
renders any accurate comparison of costs very difficult and uncertain in the 
absence of detailed statistical data. Consequently, such estimates as have been 
developed by the Commission respecting ton-mile costs of freight haulage by 
motor vehicle are necessarily tentative in character. 


Strangely enough, what is usually one of the most uncertain elements in 
business accountancy, with the uncertainty likely to be reflected in magnified 
form in the balance sheet, namely, depreciation, appears in motor transport 
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accounting as the most standardized of all the items of cost. With very few 
exceptions, advantage is taken of the Government income tax allowances for 
motor vehicle depreciation, that is 25 per cent. of the cost for the first year 
and 20 per cent. for each of the following three years for each piece of equip- 
ment. It is altogether probable that had not the factor of depreciation been 
brought to the attention of many operators in this emphatic way, the trucking 
business as a whole would have been much deeper in the financial morass than 
it now finds itself. In fact, there appears to be a disposition, particularly on the 
part of small operators lacking their own maintenance facilities, to replace 
equipment before it has fulfilled its economic life. 


For the most part, motor trucking businesses are of mushroom growth, 
arising out of very small beginnings and founded and developed by essentially 
practical men, primarily interested in their vehicles and the physical character- 
istics of their businesses and for a period at least without the full appreciation 
of the value of, or time or staff to develop, a worth-while cost-keeping system. 
Such is the common history of all new and expanding businesses, the very 
success of which is proof of an innate sense on the part of their owners of the 
cost of their operation, although such enterprises may not be depicted in statis- 
tical form or lend themselves to ready explanation. In the case of the trucking 
business it was observed that this sense of cost was expressed as the cost of 
operating a certain type of vehicle per day, or over a particular run, or as 
the revenue required to warrant any such operation. 


SEcTION 2—Moror TRUCK OPERATION 


9.3—Factors Producing Cost Variation in Trucking Operations. De- 
termination of the cost of freight haulage involves the careful recording and 
study of a large number of factors. Traffic may be either of the less-than- 
truck-load type (.T.L.) or of the truck-load type (T.L.). In the case of the 
former, the operation as traced from consignor to consignee commonly involves 
pick-up, transfer across the platform at a terminal to a line-haul truck, line 
haul, passing across the platform at another terminal and delivery to the door 
of the consignee. For truck load operations there may be no passage of the 
eargo through a terminal, it being picked up at the door of the consignor and 
delivered at the door of the consignee, with or without assistance on the part of 
these two parties. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that for short-haul operations the 
pick-up and delivery and terminal costs make up a relatively large proportion 
of the total charge that must be made to the shipper. Special consideration is 
given to these in Art. 9.10. 


Line-haul costs per 100 lb. per mile vary with the character of the roads, 
the type and capacity of vehicles employed, the load factor (ratio of average 
load hauled to capacity load), the number of men assigned to the vehicle or 
vehicles, speed and certain other features of the operation. The weight of the 
shipment will to some extent affect the cost per 100 lb. by reason of the influence 
of total weight on the equipment employed, speed, etc. However, it may be 
said that irrespective of the length of haul, or the weight or composition of 
the load, the cost of line haul per 100 lb. per mile under conditions of average 
load obtainable and for conveyance by standard equipment ordinarily employed 
for the purpose, generally varies remarkably little. The chief variation in the 
unit cost of any transport operation arises from the varying terminal services 
supplied. 
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9.4—California Cost Study. The most authoritative study of the cost 
of transporting freight by motor vehicle that has come to the attention of the 
Commission was recently completed by the engineers of the California Railroad 
Commission after an intensive investigation of three years." While the actual 
costs cannot be applied to Ontario without adjustment, the ascertained relations 
of costs for variations in lengths of haul, weight of cargo, truck-load as against 
less-than-truck-load haulage, and similar factors, furnish convincing demonstra- 
tion of frequently overlooked but fundamental principles in the economics of 
transportation. 


The influence of the length of haul on less-than-truck-load operations for 
a 100-lb. package is clearly shown from this study to be relatively unimportant.’ 
Thus, the cost of the whole operation as determined for a haul of 10 miles is 
$1.05, while for one of 400 miles it is $1.53, or both very close to $1.03 plus 4 
cent per mile. Obviously, the cost of handling and overhead expense at the 
terminals far outweighs the cost of the line haul part of the movement. This 
is typical of all package business and manifestly is the reason for the levying 
of a minimum charge for small shipments. 


The study shows very clearly that the cost of transportation per 100 Ib. 
decreases as the weight of the shipment increases. For a shipment in the 
weight group between 10,000 and 18,000 lb. handled in less than truck-loads, 
that is involving pick-up by a pick-up truck, transfer across a terminal plat- 
form, line haul, handling at the other terminal and delivery to the consignee, 
the cost per 100 lb. for a 10-mile haul is 33 cents, while for one of 400 miles it 
is 81 cents. These costs, and those for intermediate distances, may be closely 
expressed for 100 lb. as 31 cents plus 7 cent per mile. The difference between 
this and the cost of transporting the 100-lb. package above mentioned is striking, 
but for the same distance it is wholly contained in the terminal charges. 


When shipments within the weight group of 10,000 to 18,000 lb. are in 
truck load lots, where terminal expenses are eliminated, and loading and unload- 
ing are done either wholly or in part by the consignor or the consignee, re- 
spectively, the cost per 100 lb. for a haul of 10 miles is estimated to be 5.66 
cents, while for 400 miles it is 50.48 cents. Stated as a formula, the cost per 
100 lb. is approximately 5 cents plus 1/9 cent per mile. 


The studies of the California Railroad Commission confirm the experience 
of those engaged in motor transport that a great differential in rate is possible 
as between a “‘fly-by-night’’ trucker carrying truckloads only with a single 
truck and no overhead and a legitimate motor transport company providing 
common carrier services with attendant high terminal charges. 


Similar studies clearly indicate the relatively low cost of full load trucking 
possible to industrial or other private businesses in which the charge for 
trucking operations includes only the cost of operating the trucks themselves. 
These costs frequently form the basis of their demands for rates from public 
commercial vehicle (P.C.V.) operators. 


9.5—Cost of P.C.V. Operations in Ontario. The Commission had before 
it the audited balance sheets of a considerable number of representative P.C.V. 
operators and of a number of private operators employing large fleets of trucks. 
As has been pointed out, there was amongst the P.C.V. operators, no standard 
form of cost-keeping, if any, nor any comparable systems of unit costs. On the 


1Study of Cost of Transporting Property in Motor Trucks Between Points in 
California, September 20, 1937. 


2Tbid, p. 47. 
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other hand, most of the industrial and mercantile companies submitted financial 
statements of trucking operations showing accurate records of mileages with 
their costs reduced to a vehicle-mile basis. In most instances, however, these 
costs were restricted to the operating costs of the trucks themselves and in- 
cluded nothing for drivers’ time, garage accommodation, or other overhead 
expenditures. Where wages were included, the driver frequently had sales- 
man’s duties to perform, thus rendering the wage item not comparable with 
that for P.C.V. operations. 


Competition amongst carriers of goods for hire is keen and very evidently 
not based on any precise knowledge of costs. In fact, it may be said that in the 
case of some, at least, of the public commercial vehicle operators, it is carried 
on in complete ignorance of the costs. 


9.6—Operating Costs as a Ratio to Fuel Tax Paid. Various bases of 
comparison of the operating costs of the P.C.V. operators whose businesses 
were examined by the Commission were tried, but one after another of them 
was found impracticable by reason of the lack of comparable data. In the 
absence of any other common denominator the ratios of the various expenses of 
operation to the amount of fuel tax paid by each were computed. These ratios 
may be readily converted into costs in cents per gallon of fuel consumed by 
merely multiplying them by six. In the case of operators using Diesel equip- 
ment to any extent the ratios obtained must be used with that fact clearly in 
mind. 


In some instances the number of gallons of fuel used in a given financial 
year could not be ascertained with any degree of certainty. Some of the 
estimates of gasoline consumption that were received appeared so unreasonable 
that they had to be discarded. Moreover, no two operators segregated their 
items of expenses into exactly the same groups. 


A eareful analysis of the operating records of eleven P.C.V. operators in 
Ontario, reported in Art. A9.1 of Appendix A-IX, shows that the ratio of 
total cost of operation to fuel tax paid ranges from 13.20 to 25.23, with a 
weighted average of 19.94. The weighted cost per gallon of fuel was very nearly 
$1.20 on an all-gasoline basis, after making empirical adjustments for the 
relatively small number of Diesel engines employed. Omitting the operator who 
makes extensive use of Diesel equipment, the weighted average cost of operation 
of the remaining ten operators was $1.25 per gallon of fuel. 


Of this latter amount, about 53.7 cents represents the cost of wages, salaries 
and workmen’s compensation; 53.6 cents, the operation of vehicles; and 17.7 
cents, other expenses of the business. 


Discarding the data for the four operators whose costs varied from the 
average more than fifteen per cent., the average cost per gallon of fuel of the 
remaining six is $1.2075. 


9.7—Cost-Tonnage-Mileage Relationships. Only six public commercial 
vehicle operators were able to supply the Commission with statistics of both 
miles travelled and tons carried. Unfortunately, only two of these were in- 
cluded in the group of six to which reference has been made above, and only 
four of them in the group of ten. No operator could furnish any information 
whatever concerning the ton-miles hauled by him. 


As is shown in Table A9.4 of Appendix A-IX, the average costs of operation 
of this group were also $1.25 per gallon of fuel consumed, the average expenses 
and receipts per ton of freight handled were $4.15 and $4.88, respectively ; the 
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expense per mile operated was 17.95 cents; the miles operated per gallon of 
fuel used, including pick-up and delivery, were 6.954; the tonnage transported 
per gallon of fuel was 0.30 ton; and the vehicle-miles operated per ton of 
freight handled were 23.15 miles. 


Studies of a representative selection of waybills of fifteen operators made 
by the Commission indicated an approximate average haul per ton OL LO 
miles. 


On the basis of this estimate and the reported average cost of $4.15 per 
ton of freight handled by the six representative operators who had the neces- 
sary data, the cost of carrying on a P.C.V. Class ‘‘A’’ and Special “‘C’’ business 
would appear to be about 4.08 cents per ton-mile. There is consequently a wide 
disparity between the cost per truck ton-mile in this service and the average 
cost per ton-mile in railway operation, which is reputedly about one cent. 


Using the average reported distance of 23.15 miles operated per ton of 
freight handled, which includes pick-up and delivery mileage, and the estimated 
length of haul of 101.7 miles, as approximately the total haul, the average 
load for the six representative operators would be 4.39 tons. Study of the 
results of official traffic checks and approximations made with respect to other 
operators on the basis of fuel consumed indicates that the general average 
mileage per ton of freight would be nearer 30 miles. The average load hauled 
per power unit would consequently be less than 4 tons. 


9.8—Co-ordination of Pick-Up and Delivery With Line Haul. An 
outstanding merit of truck transportation is its flexibility, involving the readi- 
ness to call at the shipper’s door for goods and to deliver them at the consignee’s | 
door. But as transport trucks increase in size, their earning power increases 
at a more rapid rate than the total expenses of operation, so that there is an 
economical urge to use larger and larger trucks. The earning ability of the 
larger trucks depends, however, upon their steady employment in hauling 
maximum loads. Their minute-to-minute costs are too great to permit them to 
waste time in pick-up or delivery of a large number of small parcels. 


Experience shows that this service of assembly and distribution can best 
be performed by lighter vehicles, cheaper in first cost and less expensive to 
operate. Much evidence was given that the usual day’s run for a highway 
transport truck was from 200 to 275 miles, as against an estimated mileage 
of perhaps one-fifth as much for a pick-up and delivery truck,’ but little factual 
information was available. 


9.9—Line-Haul Costs. Certain general principles respecting line-haul 
costs have been discussed in Art. 9.4. Substantiation of these was afforded by 
many actual instances brought to the attention of the Commission. 


With one exception, no P.C.V. operator coming within the purview of the 
Commission had any clear segregation of the costs of operating highway trucks 
per mile, independent of any costs of loading or unloading or other terminal 
operations. 


Several private firms, however, submitted detailed data bearing on the 
matter. 


A very substantial amount of general information and specific fact was 
brought out in cross examination, which had a substantiatory value, when used 
with discrimination. The details of some of this will be found in Appendix 
A-IX. 


38Eividence, p. 4381. 
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Line-haul costs per ton of freight transported will necessarily vary with 
the size and mechanical state of the equipment used, the load factor, condition 
of the road, length of run, number of drivers used, wages paid, speed main- 
tained, the extent to which the equipment can be continuously employed, and 
certain other circumstances. While costs of specific movements may vary widely, 
and theoretical estimates more widely still, yet in the ordinary operation of 
many trucks over a considerable period an average minimum cost will ultimately 
appear—a cost that is attainable by the majority of operators. 


From a consideration of all the data available to it, the Commission is 
satisfied that two cents per ton-mile, or one-tenth cent per hundred pounds per 
mile closely approximates, under the conditions as at present existing, the 
minimum average working cost of line haul, inclusive of its appropriate over- 
head, but exclusive of costs of loading or unloading, pick-up and delivery 
and associated expenses. 


9.10—Cost of Loading and Unloading Highway Trucks. The cost of 
loading and unloading highway trucks is the same per hundred pounds, irre- 
spective of distance hauled or whether the shipment is a full truckload shipment, 
or a less than truckload shipment. The cost approximates 50 cents per ton for 
both operations, or 144 cents per hundred pounds for loading and the same for 
unloading. Details as to the source of this cost are given in Appendix A-IX. 


Loading and unloading is a straight labour cost, and will tend to be 
lower in the smaller communities. 


In addition to the labour cost, a relatively fixed amount per 100 lb. must be 
added to cover office and billing costs, and related overhead expenses applicable 
to the line-haul movement. An amount of 0.75 cent at each terminal is allowed 
for this charge, or altogether 1.50 cents per 100 lb. 


9.11—Cost of Pick-Up and Delivery. The cost of pick-up and delivery 
is a most substantial item in the cost of operation of a common carrier trans- 
port business. 


This cost must bear some relation to the size of shipments, the weight of 
individual pieces, the density of pick-up, that is the extent of the area within 
which a full pick-up load can be obtained on any one trip, the distance that 
the area in question is from the highway truck loading platform, the size of 
the pick-up truck, and the frequency with which pick-up rounds must be made 
to meet customer conditions. 


The cost of warehouse, platform and loading services will be influenced 
by the size of the parcels, and the number of destinations to which goods 
brought to the platform are consigned, with consequent need of segregation and 
accumulation for shorter or longer periods of warehousing. 


Terminal services and delivery at the point of destination will, to all in- 
tents and purposes, cost the same as the corresponding pick-up and terminal 
services at the same point on a reverse movement. Such costs will differ from 
town to town, depending, amongst other factors, upon the size of the area over 
which the service is provided. 


It can readily be seen that the cost of pick-up and delivery is entirely 
absent in all truckload operations, when the movement is direct from the 
shipper’s premises to the consignee’s premises. Equivalent operations begin 
when the empty common carrier truck draws up at the terminal loading plat- 
form, and when the empty full-load truck draws up at the shipper’s door, and 
when they terminate in a corresponding manner. Less-than-truckload and truck- 
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load rates between the same points should differ by almost a fixed differential 
if it were not that cost of pick-up, warehousing and delivery may depend in 
any particular case on the product and on the facilities for handling it. 


The segregation of the cost of pick-up and delivery has been attended 
by considerable difficulty, and the results are at best tentative. The cost of 
pick-up or delivery in Toronto, including its attendant overhead charges, aver- 
ages scarcely less than 9!4 cents per hundred pounds, but it might be as low 
as 4 or 414 cents in a small town. Details are given in Appendix A-IX. 


9.12—Minimum Cost of Freight Motor Transport. In view of the above 
findings and of other considerations set out in Appendix A-IX, the Commission 
is led to express its conviction that, in the case of Class ‘‘A’’ operations, any 
freight motor transport rate that is less than one-tenth of a cent per hundred 
pounds per mile, plus 4 cents per hundred pounds in the case of truckload 
operations, and plus an additional 9 to 15 cents per hundred pounds, in the 
case of less-than-truckload operations, depending upon the size of the pick-up 
and delivery areas at the points of origin and destination of the shipment, 
represents in itself unremunerative operation, if not unfair competition. 


9.13—Depreciation of Trucks and Trailers. Ags has been pointed out 
in Art. 9.2, the practice with respect to allowances for depreciation has been 
largely standardized through adherence to the regulations respecting Dominion 
income tax returns. 


In Art. A9.10, of Appendix A-IX, it is shown that the average annual 
write-off for the vehicles of fifteen P.C.V. operators is about 14.5%. That is to 
say, the average age of all equipment in service is almost exactly seven years. 
The evidence was emphatic that this equipment was in first class operating 
condition. For buildings, furniture, and other equipment than vehicles, the 
accrued depreciation is slightly over 17%. The amount of fixed or other physical 
property other than vehicles is relatively of a very minor amount. 


9.14—Equipment and Employees in P.C.V. Operations. The details 
respecting the amount of equipment and number of employees of typical P.C.V. 
operators are presented in Art. A9.11, of Appendix A-IX. The average yearly 
receipts of a class ‘‘A’’ operator per truck or tractor owned is $5,286, to obtain 
which he employs 1.95 persons, of whom 1.12 are drivers and 0.83 in other 
categories. 


SECTION 3—MotTor Bus OPERATION 


9.15—Costs Per Bus-Mile, Seat-Mile and Per Passenger Carried. 
Unfortunately, no information is available from motor bus operators concerning 
the cost of bus transportation per passenger-mile. Statements filed with the 
Commission indicate, however, the costs of doing business on the basis of 
other, though less satisfactory, units. For the six largest motor bus operators 
in Ontario, the costs of ordinary operation, plus taxes, licence fees, rents, in- 
terest, depreciation and applicable overhead, for the year ending December 31, 
1936, the last full year for which the returns were available, were: 


Bene Dustiiiepacume eek dk ee he a 25.76 cents 
ero Shei eich eee rile o, = Sci 8s ie ee ee 1.17 cents 


Bsa pd ate loses Oe aa ae ee 31.47 cents 


Some idea of the variation in costs of motor bus operation may be gained 
from a comparison of the operating statement of Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., which 
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undertakes to operate at cost, with that for the six largest operators, including 
Gray Coach Lines. From this it appears that the other five companies have a 
net operating expense per bus-mile, other than taxes, rents and reserves of 94 
per cent., and a total cost of operation and fixed charges of 84 per cent., of that 
of Gray Coach Lines. 


It thus appears that the total cost per bus-mile given above for the six 
companies may, for certain operators, be increased in the ration of 100/84, or by 
19 per cent. The costs per seat-mile and per passenger carried would also be 
increased, but not in the same ratio. 


As all competition between public vehicle services has been suppressed 
and the operators are hence free within reason to set fares at such critical 
levels as will yield maximum return under existing conditions of competition 
from private motor cars and railways, it is to be presumed that such revenues 
are being attained, in which case the foregoing comparison with Gray Coach 
Lines’ operations is significant. 


4Brief, p. 8. 


CHAPTER X 
RATES AND FARES 


SECTION 1—GENERAL 


10.1—Aspects of the Rate Situation Requiring Consideration. Under 
the Order of Reference the Commission was required to make a comparison 
of the magnitude of the tolls and rates charged by the owners of commercial 
motor vehicles with those charged by other modes of transportation and to 
consider the method of fixing and determining the rates charged by the opera- 
tors of for-hire motor vehicles. In addition, it was enjoined to investigate and 
report on regulations calculated to prevent commercial motor vehicle operators 
from unfairly competing with one another, or with other forms of passenger 
and freight transportation. For this reason, a brief consideration of the general 
basis of rate-making appears to be necessary. 


10.2—Generally Applicable Principles of Rate-Making. To facilitate 
a comparison of rates the factors that govern or influence the tolls and rates 
charged generally by transport agencies require to be outlined. At the outset, 
the conflicting interests of shippers and consignees on the one hand, and the 
transport agency on the other, at once intrude and it is not always easy to 
reconcile them. 


The actual cost of transport depends very little on the value of the goods 
handled, but very much upon their bulk in relation to weight, upon their char- 
acter, upon whether they are fragile or perishable, or otherwise, and, of course, 
upon the distance of transport. 


But the shipper’s willingness or ability to pay transport charges is essen- 
tially in proportion to the value of the goods transported. If each individual 
shipment had to pay its exact cost of transport, a large part of the vital 
necessities of our civilization could not. move at all, or only for very limited 
distances. The basis of freight rates is thus primarily experimental and em- 
pirical. The problem is to determine (using true, but malodorous, words) 
‘‘what the traffic will bear,’’ for the transport of any particular class of goods 
between specific points. 


A succinct appraisal of the problem was made by Mr. J. A. Argo, Chief of 
the Tariff Bureau of the Freight Traffic Department, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, who stated in evidence before the Commission that ‘‘the only science of 
rate-making that actually exists in the making of railway freight rates is that 
which will move commerce from one place to another at a charge which will 
(in relationship to the total traffic moving) pay the company its operating 
expenses, and make a reasonable return on the investment.’”! 


If no public control over freight rates existed, and there were no chance 
of such, the selfish interests of the carriers themselves, would soon lead to the 
varying of rates for no other reason than to obtain, in its worst implication, 
‘fall that the traffic will bear,’’ in the face of existing competition, and only 
limited by the operation of the law of diminishing returns. In the absence of 
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any public regulation, it is also more than likely that goods demanding special 
facilities or extra care in handling, and moving in unprofitable quantities, would 
be refused carriage. The operation of one or both of these policies can only 
result in the intervention of the public authority on behalf of the shipper and 
consignee. Conditions of this kind occasioned the setting up of the Board of 
Railway (now Transport) Commissioners for Canada, in 1904. 


It is apparent from a little consideration that the public economy demands: 
(1) Rates that are available to all shippers alike. 
(2) Rates that are not discriminatory against any class or type of goods. 


(3) Rates that will permit as wide a radius of doing business as possible, 
and hence non-diseriminatory as to localities. 


(4) Rates that yield to the carrier a fair return not excessively out of line 
with his costs of rendering service. 


To provide the necessary basis for any comparison of rates charged by 
the various transport agencies, the broad outlines of the railway rate structure, 
its development through the years and the control exercised upon it by the 
public authority, were placed before the Commission at some length in evidence. 
It became increasingly plain as the sittings of the Commission proceeded that 
both marine rates and motor transport rates were derived directly from railway 
rates. For this reason, some consideration of railway rate-making was obviously 
necessary. 


SECTION 2—RatLway FREIGHT RATES: THEIR ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRESENT BASIS 


10.3—Principles of Railway Rate-Making. Railway freight rates, as 
they exist today, are the product of experience and of trial and adjustment with 
a modicum of compulsion by the public authority. They are never static. Every 
influence that affects commerce bears on the freight rate structure, and of 
these the introduction of the motor truck has been one of the most far-reaching. 


Many principles must be observed in the framing of rates. Of paramount 
importance is the fact that under the Dominion Railway Act, and under the 
Ontario Railway Act as well, the railways must accept all traffic offered for 
shipment and, in general, must carry it at rates not exceeding those listed in 
published tariffs approved by the Board of Transport Commissioners, without 
discrimination amongst shippers. Moreover, there must be no discrimination, as 
far as normal rates are concerned, between commodities or between localities. 
The railways are not permitted to publish a higher normal rate for a short haul 
than for a longer one of which the shorter haul forms a part. 


The normal approved rates mentioned above are class rates; that is to say, 
all commodities that move are classified into one or other of ten main classes. 
Various factors determine this classification, such as the relation of bulk to 
weight, the need of care in handling, the ease, or otherwise, of handling or 
stowing, the intrinsic value of the goods, the way they are packaged or other- 
wise prepared for shipment, etc. 


Particular attention needs to be given to insuring that low class commodities 
may move. Since a certain earning per ton-mile is necessary and low grade 
commodities cannot carry the average rate, it 1s necessary that other and higher 
grade commodities pay more.” 


Generally speaking, normal class rates approved by the Board of Trans- 
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port Commissioners are based on mileage. Distance is also a factor to be con- 
sidered in the establishment of commodity rates, particularly in cases where 
competition is absent. 


It is possible for the railway carriers, when offered a commodity in large 
volume, to establish a rate per 100 lb. lower than the rate that would be offered 
for the same commodity in smaller quantities. In other words, the higher 
the required minimum weight of a shipment is, the greater the assured earnings 
per car for the carrier. 


Manifestly, the demands upon space of hight, bulky commodities are greater 
than those of heavy compact shipments and the charge levied on the former 
per 100 lb., if the railways are to secure reasonable per car earnings, must be 
higher than for the latter. 


In order to avoid charges of unjust discrimination as to localities, the 
commodity rates to any destination quoted for any point of shipment must bear 
the same relationship to the class rates offered as would obtain for any other 
shipping point to the same destination. 


Where railways having different lengths of line between two common or 
competitive points establish a commodity rate, it is based upon that fixed by 
the railway having the shorter line. 


In many eases lake-and-rail and also all-rail rates are built up on recognized 
arbitraries over the rates established between the same points by the water 
carriers. In eases where agreed differentials do not exist, the actual water rate 
plus the amount which might have to be paid for other transportation services 
is used in arriving at the rate. 


When traffic offered to the railways obviously demands the establishment of 
a low rate, they must give consideration to the earnings per ton and per ear- 
mile that would be produced by such a rate in comparison with average 
per ton and per car-mile earnings. 


Competitive rates established by the railways to meet motor truck haulage 
do not rest on any specific or scientific basis. They are made usually after 
business has been lost to highway transport; although in some instances they 
arise from the necessity of meeting quotations made by truck operators that 
have come to the attention of the railway management. It is therefore obvious 
that rates established by the railways to meet highway competition are simply 
the rates that the former find it necessary to publish if they are to regain or 
retain traffic. 


In making carload truck competitive rates the railways endeavour, 
wherever possible, to secure a higher minimum weight per car than is applic- 
able in connection with the existing rail rate in order to maintain their revenues 
per ear. 


10.4—Development of the Freight Rate Structure. The developments 
leading up to the present freight rate situation in Ontario were very clearly 
outlined in evidence by Mr. J. A. Argo, for the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. William Hayward, for the Canadian Pacific Railway, stated that the rate 
situation of the latter in the Province of Ontario was identical with that of 
the Canadian National Railways.* The essentials of Mr. Argo’s memorandum 
are outlined in what follows. 


The maximum rates which may be charged in the Province of Ontario, for 
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Capreol, Sudbury and south and east thereof, are published on a mileage basis 
as class-rates (classes 1 to 10 inclusive) governed by the Canadian Freight 
Classification. These maximum standard mileage class rates are the only freight 
rates that must be approved by the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, and published in the Canada Gazette before taking effect. 


To provide a somewhat lower basis of class rates than those published in 
the maximum standard mileage class rate tariffs, specific (that is, station to 
station) class rates are published between the principal distributing centres and 
other stations in Ontario, most of which are on the basis of what is commonly 
referred to as Schedule ‘‘A’’, or town tariff rates, which form the basis of 
the present normal rates. For distances up to thirty-nine miles, Schedule ‘‘A’’ 
rates are the same as the maximum standard mileage rates. Beyond that 
distance Schedule ‘‘A’’ rates are gradually, but increasingly lower than the 
maximum rates. 


Class rates are in many instances too high to permit commodities to move, 
thus necessitating the publication of what are commonly referred to as ‘‘com- 
modity tariffs,’’ in which rates are provided, usually for shipment in carload 
lots, on a lower basis than class rates. Many such tariffs are published, applicable 
to building materials, sand and gravel, asphalt, cement, coal and coke, forest 
products, grain and grain products, iron and steel commodities, livestock, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, paper and paper commodities, pulpwood and 
many other miscellaneous commodities. 


To meet motor truck competition, which by 1933 had commenced to assume 
serious proportions in Ontario, the Canadian National Railways published, 
effective March 6th of that year, a tariff of rates, applicable to L.C.L. haulage, 
for all commodities irrespective of class (other than bulk freight, acids and ex- 
plosives, livestock, live poultry, or packages too large to be loaded into a 
standard box car), in which the published rates included the cost of pick-up and 
delivery at fifty-two stations. The only packing requirement was that ship- 
ments must be in such condition and so prepared for shipment as to render 
the transportation thereof reasonably safe and practicable. The minimum 
charge was that applicable to one hundred pounds, but not less than fifty cents. 


Effective August 1st of the same year, this tariff was extended to cover 
additional territory and the number of stations at which free pick-up and/or 
delivery service was provided was from time to time increased until on the date 
the tariff was cancelled (June 12th, 1937) the service was performed at a total 
of one hundred and nine Canadian National Railways stations. 


The basis of these all-commodity rates was a mileage scale, with a rate of 
thirty cents for distances not over forty miles, and graduated until a rate of 
eighty-two cents per hundred pounds was reached at a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. 


Effective June Ist, 1935, a reduced basis for shipments weighing one thous- 
and pounds or more was put in force, starting with a five-cent reduction when 
the rate was thirty cents, and rising to a ten-cent reduction when the rate was 
forty cents or more. 


These all-commodity, pick-up and delivery rates were in force until June 
12th, 1937, when the present four-group pick-up and delivery rates became 
effective. 

~~ Effective May 1st, 1935, another experimental four-group competitive tariff 


was published by the Canadian National Railways in the territory Toronto and 
East. Rates in this tariff for groups 1 to 4 closely followed the town tariff 
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rates for classes 1 to 4, but in addition pick-up and/or delivery services were 
provided free at a large number of stations. 


It was found that the four-group system had advantages over the all- 
commodity system. Additional commodities could be added from time to time 
and assigned to the group which would best meet the competitive situation. 
Commodities already in the tariff could be reclassified to meet changing condi- 
tions as they were, from time to time, found to exist. 


Accordingly, the above-mentioned competitive tariffs were withdrawn and 
a new four-group tariff published, effective June 14th, 1937. The rates for 
groups 1 to 4 are basically the town tariff rates for classes 1 to 4. Free 
pick-up and delivery services at 135 stations is provided, but the rates for 
longer distances, for which truck competition is not so keen, have been 
augmented to cover partially the cost of cartage. 


The whole cost of pick-up and delivery service is absorbed by the railway 
on shipments moving not in excess of 480 miles. Beyond that distance the 
rate charged includes an increasing allowance to offset the pick-up and delivery 
charges, but not the full cost until the movement has a length of 750 miles or 
thereabouts. 


As railway pick-up and delivery rates are the rates with which motor 
transport must compete, typical examples are given in Table 10.1. The motor 
truck tariff developed and recommended by the Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Ontario, and to a limited degree in use among its members, has been 
based on these tariffs. 


In addition to the regular pick-up and delivery rate, a large number of 
competitive commodity rates, applicable on shipments in carload quantities and, 
in addition, any-quantity rates, are in effect on the railways. These rates vary 
from time to time to meet constantly changing competitive conditions, whether 
by motor truck or water, or both. 


It is not practicable to give the basis for these carload and any-quantity 
competitive rates. Published to meet competition, they necessarily must be 
influenced by the rate of the competing carrier, and must change as conditions 
change.* 


It should be noted that prior to the inauguration of the pick-up and de- 
livery service by the railways, the existence of minimum ecartage charges at 
either terminal materially increased the total rate on minimum shipments. The 
minimum cartage charge at Toronto is thirty cents for three hundred pounds 
or under, and forty cents for shipments over three hundred pounds, the rate 
being six cents per hundred pounds. 


According to Mr. R. P. C. McLeod, of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, there is no intensive truck competition in the territory served 
by that railway, as the centres of population are small and the distances great. 
Truckers from Southern Ontario would have difficulty in getting return loads® 
and moreover, as transport operators disclosed, public commercial vehicles with 
home terminals in the southern part of the Province are not allowed to extend 
their operations north of North Bay. 


The class rates applying locally on the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway are on the town tariff basis, with the usual normal commodity tariffs. 
While pick-up and delivery tariffs apply in joint rates with the Canadian 
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National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, there are no pick-up 
and delivery services provided in Temiskaming and Northern Ontario territory.® 


Table 10.1—Typical Pick-Up, and Delivery Rates in Cents 
per Hundred Pounds, Canadian National Railways, 
Effective June 14th, 1937. 


Group Group Group Group 


Toronto to: 1 2 3 4 
Pee reONs OSDAWai ..csiicnseceere eee er ee hs has 36 32 2d 24 
RUINED TE © ls. 0.9 @ dye ote dee Biete (vec nL Ree Lata ai 5. 6. 40 34 30 25 
Breonrord,. Kitchener, Orangzevillemaie eee os ate ws 43 ot 32 at 
per Cacuarines, Barrié, Coboure eae eee ies vce 47 4] 36 29 
mreeaee Walls ..4 sv dus see Shee eee eee eae eee 2 50 45 37 a2 
mtraord; Orillia | sci Sa ee I er ord we oa 54 47 4] 34 
imondon,., Belleville . 5 occ. See eee ae ar cs 58 50 43 36 
Goderich, Owen, Sound; Huntsville «sees ernie. sors 61 54 47 oe 
SLOT as a igo oie ete Sh Ee hahaa hos 65 58 49 41 
@ivctiraiy, Windsor | 35.6 ee teen oe or aks. 68 59 52 43 
Brock vise, NOrth Baye .cce.ce eet Ee ie es 72 63 54 45 
MOTE eich cols sala bela 4 ORL a ee RA ARE eee: hee 75 66 58 47 
OLIV ALLS cis) 6:Sa/eRlagscces RMD OTE PER Be athe os 79 70 59 50 
Monieeal( 1); ). il eeu <a ae ee ss TOGA) 70a) 63 52 

C2), a ceig tes «ale Seen tenet oa an ene an aR Pate wate 60(a) 60(a) 60(a) 52 


(1) Less than 5,000 pounds. 
(2) 5,000 pounds and over. 
(a) Concurrent all-commodity rates. 


There is in effect on this line, however, a stop-off arrangement for partial 
unloading, by which a shipper in the southerly part of the Province can send 
a car to be partially unloaded at various points along the line and thus serve 
various consignees along the way. The shipper pays on a carload basis, plus an 
extra charge of one cent per one hundred pounds for merchandise taken off 
at each stop-off point, with a minimum of $3.00 for each of such points. This 
arrangement was in effect long before trucks were in use, and may, to some 
extent, have been instrumental in preventing the development of truck com- 
petition.’ 


10.5—Basis of Railway Rates to Meet Truck Competition. The rates 
established by the railways to meet truck competition do not rest on any scien- 
tific basis. It was admitted by Mr. Argo that when a rate is published for such 
purposes the only principle involved is the successful meeting of the competi- 
tion; that is, the rate that is published is made such as to meet the competi- 
tion regardless of anything else.° 


In cases where it is obvious that a rate to secure the haulage is manifestly a 
ridiculous one, the railways agree that they must forego the business. According 
to Mr. Argo, it is not their policy to make rates that are clearly below cost.® 


In establishing carload rates to meet truck competition, the railways en- 
deavour to secure a higher minimum ecarload than would be applicable to 
normal rates in order to maintain as far as possible the revenue considered 
necessary per car operated. 
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10.6—Relation of Railway Freight Rates to Cost. Despite much ques- 
tioning, those who appeared for the railways were unable to furnish any indica- 
tion of the cost of moving a particular commodity over a given distance. They 
freely admitted that, so far, no method of accounting had been devised for 
the segregation of the cost of hauling a given commodity or shipment as a part 
of a trainload or carload. Mr. Argo stated in evidence that the actual cost of 
transporting any particular item in a carload or trainload of mixed goods is, 
for all particular purposes, indeterminable and is, moreover, not a direct factor 
in the setting of any individual rate.*° 


The difficulty of assigning proportionate amounts for overhead to the 
movement of any particular commodity or shipment is obvious, as is evident 
from the remark of Mr. Argo, ‘‘you cannot tell how much of our President’s 
time is devoted to the carrying of a box of canned pears from Simcoe to 
orentor wee 


According to the evidence, the only way in which the cost of operation can 
be utilized in the fixing of a rate is by considering the cost of operating the 
railway system as a whole. The specific cost applicable to the movement of a 
part of a trainload or carload does not enter into the fixing of any particular 
freight rate on an article, except in so far as the railway has in mind the 
general financial picture for the year. It is a question of establishing rates to 
cover the total costs of operation of the system, plus something in addition as a 
return on the investment.*? 


SECTION 3—RarLway Express Rates: THEIR ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRESENT BASIS 


10.7—General Basis of Express Rates. Tariffs of express tolls are based 
on the block system and are governed by an Express Classification. As pointed 
out in the memorandum submitted by Mr. C. Norman Ham, Traffic Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Express Co., certain articles, such as millinery, vehicles, boats, 
etc., which by reason of their bulk, fragility or value require more than ordinary 
care or entail more than ordinary risk, take ratings higher than first class. 
General merchandise is rated first class, while second class rating is restricted 
largely to perishable, marketable, edible products of the farm and fisheries. 
No changes may be made in the classification ratings unless and until they have 
first been submitted to the Board of Transport Commissioners for affirmative 
approval. 


The express companies accept all articles tendered them, other than bulk 
freight, and certain articles such as explosives, which are prohibited from being 
carried in passenger trains. 


Normal express rates were prescribed by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada on July 25th, 1919,1° and again in February, 1921, when 
first class rates were increased by 35 per cent. and second class rates by 25 per 
cent. Normal second class rates are now between 69 per cent. and 70 per cent. 
of first class rates. The latter, in cents per hundred pounds, are given in 
Table 10.2. 


It is a matter of interest to record the basis on which the Board of Railway 
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Commissioners prescribed express rates in 1919. Three factors were considered, 
namely, transportation, physical handling, and clerical services.** 


The transportation charge was figured as one and a half times the standard 
first class freight rate, averaged over fifty-mile blocks, and was determined, for 
Eastern Canada, as twenty cents per hundred pounds per fifty miles. For 
physical handling, such as pick-up and delivery, loading and unloading, thirty 
cents per 100 lb. was allowed. For clerical work, office staff, auditors, office, 
etc., thirty cents per shipment was allowed, as that factor did not vary with 
the weight of the shipment. This gave an initial rate of eighty cents per 
hundred pounds for the first fifty miles, with twenty cents additional for each 
fifty additional miles. The total charge was so fixed that if applied to the 
total traffic it would produce revenue more than sufficient to meet operating 
expenses. 


Table 10.2—Normal First Class Express Rates 


Ontario Ontario 
South and East of North and West of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sudbury and North Bay, Sudbury and North Bay, 
Miles Cents per 100 lb. Cents per 100 lb. 
BO Cry Ores oh, LN Os RN eee eee 110 115 
PRA Sas od od SRE eee ee 135 150 
Slee ere ie oaks caine ocak ots Ree ee 160 180 
74 alld oth aS ge a NW iiery oonten Le 4 fh: 190 215 
ZOU Myeaicla tae at ie 6 Rete eee ene 215 250 
SOO 2 WAR SS hee oe ee 245 285 
Sh0M <huigi sees eit n on te 2 ee ee 270 o1g 
AGO The when tes ONS el Behe ae 295 350 
AE © ever te mee need © Salcee Wes ole dee eee aes BYA5) 385 
SOON Cece etlste ee a eee eee 350 420 
Approximately: 80 cents plus 27% ~ §0 cents plus 33 1/3 
cents per 50 miles cents per 50 miles 


In addition to normal first and second class rates, there are commodity 
rates in force, usually applicable to articles rating second class and of relatively 
low value, where despatch is essential, though other factors may be competition 
of markets, or the competition of other carriers. 


Normal commodity tariffs include low rates on fruit and vegetables from 
the Niagara and Leamington districts, as well as blueberries from Northern 
Ontario, and fish from Lake Superior, and various other points in Ontario, 
all of which have been in effect for many years. These are on a lower basis 
than second class rates. There are also special rates on cream on a mileage 
basis much lower than normal second class. <A ‘‘special package’’ tariff is 
also in effect, covering rates on parcels up to twenty-five pounds, which is on 
a provincial basis, and issued to meet the competition of the post office. 


10.8—Meeting of Truck Competition. Aside from these normal com- 
modity tariffs, there are also competitive rates to meet truck competition, applic- 
able to all types of merchandise and produce. 


In the territory of Southwestern Ontario, lying South and West of the 
Toronto-Orillia line, there has been in effect since October 7, 1935, a special 
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tariff, intended to meet motor truck competition, of 50 per cent. of the normal 
express rates which would ordinarily apply in that territory. 


Various express rates, some of which are lower than rail rates, were put 
in before railway pick-up and delivery rates were instituted, and were published 
with the consent of the railway freight departments in an effort to hold traffic 
to the rails. The hope was expressed by Mr. Ham that they would ultimately. 
disappear when truck rates are stabilized.’ 


The express companies also maintain numerous competitive commodity 
rates which vary from time to time in accordance with the constantly changing 
competitive conditions. In his evidence, Mr. Ham*® observed that such competi- 
tive rates are not compiled on any set basis and must necessarily be influenced 
to a large extent by the level of the rates of the competing carrier that they 
are designed to meet. Competitive express rates are either the same as, or 
somewhat higher than, the known truck rates and in no instance are they 
established on a lower basis. 


Mr. Ham further observed that it is very difficult to meet truck competi- 
tion in the present chaotic state of truck rates. By reason of lack of order in 
the situation, the express companies do not know exactly what they have to 
meet and consequently it is very difficult to do so in an orderly fashion. Dif- 
ferent methods have to be applied in different parts of the country and the 
situation is met to the best of the ability of the express companies.’ 


10.9—Relation of Express Rates to Cost. With respect to the repeated | 
charges on behalf of motor transport operators that the express companies were 
earrying goods below cost, it was contended’*® on behalf of the latter that it - 
was preferable to reduce the rate and get some additional revenue rather than 
to let the business go and keep expenses constant; that the loss from motor 
truck competition was essentially short-distance business; that the express com- 
panies had in any case to maintain their services for business beyond the zone 
of competition; and that the inauguration of reduced competitive rates had 
not decreased net revenues. Mr. Ham summarized the situation thus: ‘‘If 
through competitive conditions some one comes in and takes away all that traffic 
moving within this (50-mile) zone, our expenses are still there. It certainly 
pays us to reduce that rate and still get some revenue rather than let the 
revenue all go and keep our expenses constant.’’ 


Additional light on the attitude of the express companies to the relation 
of rates to costs was shed by Mr. Ham in further evidence?’ as follows: ‘‘There 
is no system of express accounting which makes it possible to ascertain the cost 
of transporting any particular shipment by express from one place to another, 
this being due largely to the fact that a high proportion of the expenses 
incurred for express service is for express service as a whole and not for any 
particular portion of the service.’’ 


‘“ All expenses are not on all fours. Some expenses are constant, regardless 
of the volume of express traffic handled, while other expenses may vary with 
variations in the amount of business handled, though not to the same extent, 
nor in exact proportion to the variation in the density of traffic.’’ 


‘‘In adusting special express rates, the main consideration is to set a rate 
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that will cover the variable costs or the additional out-of-pocket expenses, 
incidental to the carriage of the particular traffic subject to that rate, and also 
provide as large an amount as possible toward the payment of the constant 
expenses. ”’ 


‘As we could not hope to secure the traffic (Toronto to Niagara Falls) 
at the normal express rate, in the face of the much lower rate in effect by 
truck, we accepted the business at a rate which covered the entire cost of 
handling it with a trifle over.’’ 


‘“Reduced competitive rates are not considered ideal rates by the express 
companies by any means, but their adoption has been practically forced upon 
them through the stress of truck competition. When the truck rates are 
stabilized, undoubtedly express rates will be readjusted to meet the situation 
as it will then exist.’’ 


An outstanding example of rate reduction on this theory of added load 
was given in evidence regarding the movement of silk between Drummond- 
ville and Montreal. Silk is a high grade product that can stand a relatively 
high rate. The normal express rate from Drummondville to Montreal was 
$1.35. On June Ist, 1931, the express company, in face of truck quotations, 
established a rate of $1.00 and retained the traffic till 1933, when trucking 
companies made a determined effort to secure it. The shippers suggested an 
85-cent rate and, on accepting this suggestion, the express company held the 
traffic for some time, only to be lost to the freight department of another 
railway.?° 


SECTION 4—STEAMSHIP FREIGHT RATES 


10.10—General Basis of Water Carrier Rates. A generation ago an 
arrangement was adopted by the rail and water lines whereby a freight differ- 
ential in favour of the steamships was adopted, thus automatically fixing the 
steamship rate, once the railway rate is fixed. It was based on the fact that 
the steamships give a service that is slower and that necessitates more handling. 
The differentials were originally 10, 8, 7, 6 and 5 cents per hundred pounds 
for first to fifth class, respectively, but eight or ten years ago, it was agreed 
to shrink them to 8, 7, 6, 5 and 3 cents for first to fifth classes, and 2!4, 2, 
2, 2 and 2 cents for sixth to tenth classes. Such differentials apply to both 
class and commodity rate traffic... In the latter case the differential used is the 
differential of that class the rate for which most nearly approximates the 
commodity rate. 


Except to the extent that rates under the prior basis of differentials did 
not yield a satisfactory revenue, and rates were accordingly raised, there is no 
relation of any individual rate to the cost of the specific service rendered for 
that rate. 


10.11—Examples of Steamship Rate Practices. Competition from water 
carriers during the period of navigation is a seasonal influence on the general 
freight rate situation in Ontario of considerable importance. Its. direct effect 
on motor transport is probably not great, but inasmuch as it seriously affects 
railway revenues it cannot fail to produce repercussions in the fortunes of the 
motor transport operators, 


While the available time did not permit the taking of oral evidence from 
representatives of water transport, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., submitted 
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to the Commission complete details of its tariff of rates and related matters. 
Package freight business by water in Ontario is largely controlled by this 
company, which operates regular services from Montreal to the head of the 
lakes, making a regular itinerary of the ports. 


Arrangements respecting bulk cargoes are made on the basis of individual 
agreement, such virtually amounting to ship chartering. For passenger and 
package freight business, the filing of tariffs with the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada has so far not been necessary, but will become so 
on proclamation of the applicable part of The Transport Act, 1938°*. In the 
matter of passenger service touching United States ports, American tariffs must 
be filed with, and approved by, the United States authority. 


The company voluntarily subscribes to the Canadian Freight Association 
Classification No. 19C. It publishes freight tariffs and distributes them for 
convenience, but in the ease of transport of goods in bulk there is no provision 
presently made for enforcement by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
These tariffs govern the charges made at the present time, except as modified 
by special rate notices to the company’s agents. These may refer to either 
class or commodity rates available to the general public, or special rates granted 
to particular customers for special products and quantities. 


As part of their normal service, Canada Steamship Lines provide free 
pick-up and delivery of freight in Toronto and Hamilton. To firms with their 
own railway sidings, the steamship company in every case absorbs the cost of 
eartage to the dock. In addition, the cost of this cartage movement is absorbed 
in the case of canned goods. Peterborough to Toronto is the longest truck 
haul under this arrangement, which was probably started by the larger canning . 
factories, but is now the regular practice. 


In connection with the Canadian National Electric Railways, in the 
Niagara Peninsula, a boat service is run between Port Dalhousie and Toronto. 


Included in the pick-up and delivery service of the Canadian National 
Railways is an all-commodity summer rail-and-water rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds between Toronto and St. Catharines.”* This rate includes pick-up or 
delivery in Toronto and St. Catharines, loading on steamer and car, and transfer 
at Port Dalhousie, in addition to the transportation via steamer and railway. 


The rate mentioned is manifestly a competitive rate without real relation 
to the costs involved**. Presuming that once the schedule is announced the 
boats have to run anyway, any revenue, however small, is all to the good. 
While unable to give any costs relative to this movement, the apology offered 
by the witness for the railway company was simply, ‘‘That is the position the 
trucks have placed us in.**”’ 


10.12—Comparison of Steamship and Land Carrier Rates. It is dif- 
ficult to make any exact comparison between rates charged by the steamships 
and the land carriers, especially motor transport. The greater part of the 
steamship business is that of lower class freight in substantial shipments, with 
the time of delivery of secondary importance. It is consequently a business 
of opposite character to that of the motor transport common carriers. 


For what it is worth, a spot check of a substantial number of various 
special rates that would apply on 1,000-pound quantities between various points 
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in the territory from the Detroit river to Montreal, compared with railway 
pick-up and delivery rates between the same points, showed an average ratio 
of 0.68. The individual ratios range from 0.465 to 0.940. The most that can 
be drawn from this approximation is to confirm the usual presumption, that 
certain classes of freight are carried by water at figures substantially less than 
the rail rates would be for the same shipments. 


SECTION 5—Motror TRANSPORT RATES: RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AUTOMOTIVE 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


10.13—Nature of the Association. Organized in 1926 and incorporated 
under the Ontario Companies Act, in 1928, the Automotive Transport Associa- 
tion of Ontario was formed to further the interests of the automotive transport 
industry in the Province. It is a voluntary organization with a membership, 
at the time of the public hearings of the Commission, of 330 carriers operating 
approximately 3,000 vehicles, of which 2,245 were licensed under the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Act. Of its member companies, 105 are Class ‘‘A’’ operators, 
operating 1,635 licensed vehicles, or 78 per cent. of the public commercial 
vehicles represented by its memberships. 


10.14—Early Efforts to Stabilize the Rate Situation. Beginning in 
1930, a committee of the Association commenced the preparation of a freight 
classification and rate tariff for motor transport vehicles, reporting to the 
Association on June 4th, 1932. The committee recommended: 


(1) The adoption of a system of uniform rates to be strictly adhered to. 
(2) The adoption of a five-class freight classification, as drafted by the committee. 


(3) The adoption of class rates based on railway rates for classes 1 to 5, except that 
when the first class rate exceeded 57 cents the transport rates were to be 
higher, in cents, by the following arbitraries: 


Class 1 Class 2 Class 3 Class 4 Class 5 
10 8 6 5 4 


First-class railway rates exceeded 57 cents for a movement of approxi- 
mately one hundred miles. Railway rates, at that date, did not include pick-up 
and delivery services, while motor transports provided such. 


The purpose of these recommendations was to regularize the rate situation. 
Motor transports were carrying freight at all-commodity rates, without attempt- 
ing to classify it and often without much appreciation of the cost. The slogan 
of some of the carriers at the time was ‘‘ We give express service at freight 
rates.’’ There was consequently a desire to stabilize the rates themselves, as 
well as firm them up in certain localities.”° 


Prior to any action being taken by the Association or individual transport 
operators, competitive railway express rates were put into effect west of 
Toronto, and on March 6th, 1933, the all-commodity pick-up and delivery rail- 
way freight tariff was introduced covering the same territory.”° 


The interjection of these highly competitive rates altered the entire situa- 
tion, and nullified the efforts of the Association to improve rate conditions. 
The railways in order to compete had adopted the all-commodity basis of rates, 
at the moment when the better organized truckers were attempting to do away 
with it. 
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Rate cutting was the order of the day. It is difficult to fix responsibility 
for it. Mr. Pape’s view in this connection is interesting: “‘I don’t think any- 
body ean definitely say who started the cutting. The reason you could not point 
to the trucks and say that they started the cutting was that it was not any 
organized cutting of rates. They had no rate structure; the freight was there 
to move, and they took it at what they considered a rate they could make 
money on.’’ He considered that the encouragement of rate cutting by the ship- 
pers was undoubtedly a factor.** 


10.15—Present Status of the Association’s Tariff. Following the return 
of the railways to class tariffs in Western Ontario, on the publeation of their 
present pick-up and delivery tariff, in June, 1937, the Association made a 
further attempt to stabilize the rate situation, and a motor freight classification 
and rate schedule, fashioned after that of the competitive railway tariffs, was 
adopted in the hope that carriers generally would utilize it. Many operators 
made an attempt to introduce this basis of rates, but were unable to do so, in 
the face of refusal of other transport operators to conform. 


The rate structure recommended by the Association was the railway pick-up 
and delivery schedule of rates with certain exceptions. Where the railway first 
class rate basis is 24 cents to 29 cents, the motor transport basis is constant 
at 24 cents. Where the railway basis is 30 cents to 36 cents, the motor transport 
basis is constant at 30 cents. For a movement of over 40 miles the basis is 
the same. A comparison of these rates is given in Table 10.3. 


To compete with express rates, where the transport base rate is 30 cents or | 
less, the minimum charge is 35 cents against the railway freight 50-cent mini- 
mum. 


It is important to note that whereas in the recommendations of 1932, motor 
transport rates were equal to railway rates on the shorter hauls, and above 
them on longer hauls, the recommendations of 1937 eall for less than railway 
rates on short hauls and the equivalent of railway rates on longer hauls. 
However, in 1932, the railway rates did not include pick-up and delivery. 


Under the tariff recommended by the Automotive Transport Association, 
minimum class rates extend over a distance of approximately twenty-two miles, 
with the next stage in rates covering movements up to as much as forty miles. 
Beyond this distance they are the same as railway pick-up and delivery rates. 


Being arbitrarily developed from railway rates, only in a general way does 
the Automotive Transport Association tariff bear a relation to highway distance. 
To a very limited extent has this recommended tariff been used by the various 
operators, due to the wholly disorganized nature of the motor transport indus- 
try and the wide differences of opinion held by the various operators in the 
light of their own individual problems as to what should be done. 


In view of what has been stated in Art. 9.12, it will be noted that if the 
points of origin and destination are large centres with expensive pick-up and 
delivery costs, not until a haul of forty-eight miles is reached do the Automotive 
Transport Association rates for third and fourth group goods meet the mini- 
mum costs for the movement, and that up to distances of twenty-two miles, 
fourth group rates barely meet the cost of transporting such goods between 
the small centres, even on the present basis of wages and hours. 
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‘Table 10.3—Comparison of the Railway Pick-Up and Delivery Rates in 
Cents per 100 Pounds With That Recommended for Motor Transport by 
the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario, 1937 


Approx. Automotive Transport 
Maximum Railway P. and D. Rates Association Rates 
Haul, Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Miles 1 2 3 4 r 2 3 4 
10 24 ae 18 15 ) 
) 
16 Zo 22 19 16 ) 24 21 18 15 
) 
22 29 25 22 18 ) 
24 30 26 22 19 ) 
) 
28 32 29 25 19 ) 30 26 22 19 
) 
40 36 32 27 24 ) 
48 40 34 30 25 40 34 30 25 


For a movement of over 40 miles, the railway pick-up and delivery and the 
Automotive Transport Association rates are the same. 


With the preponderance of fourth group goods in motor truck haulage, 
and the large proportion carried either to or from the larger centres, it is 
apparent that the short distance rates do not begin to offer sufficient margin 
to improve conditions of wages and hours. 


SECTION 6—MorTor TRANSPORT RATES: THEIR ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESENT Basis 


10.16—Railway Rates the Original Basis. There was general agreement 
in the evidence that when commercial motor transport was first introduced in 
Ontario the basis of charges was that of equivalent railway rates, and that 
any departure from original rail rates had been largely occasioned by com- 
petition, first within the industry, and latterly from the railways. 


For example, when Smith Transport, Ltd., commenced operations, in 1921, 
its rates were the same as railway rates. But for such it provided pick-up and 
delivery service, as well as the inherent advantages of the motor truck, namely, 
small shipments moving directly and expeditiously from door of shipper to 
door of consignee. 


Similarly, the rates of Carr Transport and Movers were originally set at 
railway levels, in 1929, and competition with the railways was entirely in 
matters of service?*. Marks Transport, on commencing business in 1925, 
adopted railway rates, since the costs of operation were not then known to 
the company. 


10.17—Modifications in Rates. Voluntary Reductions. The development 
of improved roads, the introduction of larger and better equipment and the 
avoidance of unprofitable haulage rendered it possible for a typical large oper- 
ator, Smith Transport, Ltd., to make voluntary reductions of rates when 
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approached by shippers, through special agreements with various customers, 
although reductions in rates were not made to everyone.” 


Selection of freight has heretofore been possible to motor transport oper- 
ators without direct refusal, by the simple device of quoting a prohibitive rate 
to any shipper offering unprofitable business.*° 


Only very slight reductions in rates were made prior to 1933. According 
to Mr. Joseph Gutmann, of Smith Transport, whose evidence was particularly 
valuable, the rates of his company, before competition became exceedingly 
keen, were 3 to 4 cents below railway rates, but included pick-up and delivery, 
which the railway rates did not. In general, the company’s rates were from 5 
to 10 per cent. lower than railway rates. Even where they were higher, the 
provision of free pick-up and delivery service resulted, all things considered, in 
their never being actually higher than railway rates.** 


Forced Reductions. The drastic reduction of motor transport rates that 
has come about in the past five years has been forced by severe competition 
within the industry and with other forms of transport, particularly the express 
and freight departments of the railways. So important is this that special 
consideration will be given to it in Sections 7 and 8. 


10.18—Attitude of Shippers to the Rate Level. <A highly important 
influence in the shaping of the present rate structure, such as it is, has been 
the willingness or unwillingness of the shipper to pay the quoted rates. 


Numerous references were made in evidence to the practice of certain 
shippers in setting one operator, or one transport agency, against another with 
a view to effecting a rate reduction. 


Mr. M. E. Clarke, of M. E. Clarke Transport, stated that there is much 
dictation by large shippers, frequently under the threat of operating their own 
trucks.*? They offer a rate below the one asked and refuse to pay the charges 
as billed.** | 


According to Mr. Teakle, of Martin Transports, Ltd., shippers are playing 
one transport against another in an effort to secure lower rates.** 


Unfortunately, many shippers place quality and dependability of the ser- 
vice offered below cheapness and refuse to continue with one trucking organiza- 
tion if another can be found that will move the goods at a lower rate. 


Mr. W. R. Caldwell, Traffic Manager, Canadian Canners, Ltd., informed 
the Commission that ‘‘in many instances where we continue to do business with 
the man that has the higher rate, the trade will immediately draw to our 
attention that so and so is carrying goods by another trucker at so much, and 
consequently to ship goods by him only.*>’’ 


__ On the other hand, it was made evident that many important shippers 
with sound appreciation of the need of a healthy transport industry in the 
Province were prepared to pay whatever rates were deemed proper and fitting. 


The late David Sturrock, Traffic Manager, Lever Bros., Ltd., observed: 
“We have never tried to get the lowest rates by truck. I think I can honestly 
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say I have never chiselled a rate. We have required service first and rate 
second .... I have raised them on several occasions .. . . because I felt that 
the truck line could not operate at a profit and we could not get the service, 
and I did not want to have my distribution stopped over-night because some- 
body had seized their trucks.*°’’ 


The attitude of Mr. James Brindle, out-of-town shipper, James Lumbers 
Company, Ltd., was expressed thus: ‘‘I do not think an operator should be 
allowed to under-quote the railway for fourth class rates.*"’’ 


Mr. Richard Winfield, Traffic Manager, British American Oil Co., Ltd., 
said: ‘‘ Well, there is no bargaining with them at all. We simply tell them we 
will pay them railway rates, and we maintain the railway rates for the trans- 
port companies..... One reason is that transports are all good customers of 
ours and we sell them gasoline and oil, and even with those conditions, we are 
offered lower rates than the railway rates, and in fact, we often increase 
accounts that we receive from the transports to the measure of the railway 
rales. ak 


Mr. Wilham Ingram, who is in charge of transportation for Swift Canadian 
Company, Ltd., thought that ‘‘we could take our chances on any set of rates 
which would be regulated.*?’’ 


Mr. Charles LaFerle, Traffic Manager, The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd., 
said in evidence, respecting the great variation in rates quoted by different 
operators: ‘‘We have that condition today, but as far as we are concerned we 
do not care if there are another hundred tariffs. We do not,use them; we use 
the one we know is sound and we know it is giving the public service, and it is 
giving service to the customers, and if we start going to the nine-cent operator, 
then we will get just what we are inviting, that is all.*°”’ 


Mr. John H. Hiscox, Traffic Manager, The T. Eaton Company, Ltd., refer- 
ring to undercutting by motor transport operators declared: ‘‘ We do not enter- 


tain it .... and we do not by any means take the man who offers the lowest 
rate... . It is a question of service rather than rates which gets the business 
from us.... When this transport business first came into being, they gave us a 


service we really needed and it would hardly be fair, because somebody who 
has come on the run since offers us a few cents less, to take the business away 
from the man who gave us the service when times were not so good... . If we 
do not give him a decent rate we cannot expect a decent service.**’’ 


10.19—General Absence of a Fixed Basis for Rates. Consideration 
of the evidence clearly indicates the general lack of a fixed or scientific basis 
for the rates charged by operators of freight motor vehicles. From the many 
representations respecting rates made to the Commission one simple fact 
emerges: the operators in the great majority of cases have no other rule than 
to make the best bargain possible with the shipper and hope that earnings will 
be a little more than the cost of operating the business. 


Mr. Albert J. Litwin, of K. and L. Motor Express, Ltd., stated that his 
company had no basis of charging freight rates; that they had set up rates 
of their own, based on their costs of operation and conditions in the industry 
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and representing rates the company would like to get; that they would not 
take any business from any new customers at rates below this tariff; that they 
made an attempt to establish Automotive Transport Association rates, and 
having lost business through it had to adopt their own rates.* 


Martin Transports, Ltd., makes private rates, there being nothing to pre- 
vent it, and having to do so by force of circumstances. The company admittedly 
discriminates between customers. It will reduce a rate rather than lose business, 
if the reduced rate is considered profitable, but only under compulsion. It has 
no way of telling whether the pressure comes from the shipper or from a 
competitor.** 


Marks Transport endeavoured to adhere to the Automotive Transport Asso- 
ciation’s classification and tariff but had to abandon it in order to continue 
in business. Mr. Marks stated that he now has to make the best bargain he 
can with respect to each class and each shipper. He now quotes rates as near 
those of his competitors as he possibly can, without any relation to cost or to 
railway rates.** 


Mr. Burford, of Burford Transport, operates at rates representing gener- 
ally what the shipper is prepared to pay, admitting that he had to ‘‘make a 
bargain pretty nearly every time.*°’’ 


Mr. David Sylvester, of. Wm. Winters Transport, of St. Catharines, 
reported that his company had no uniform rates. In agreement with other 
operators in the Niagara peninsula, the company attempted to put in Auto- 
motive Transport Association rates when first published, but ‘‘if those rates 
went into effect one hundred per cent. the business would be passed up owing — 
to the fact they were practically the same as rail, and owing to the fact that 
there were a lot of ‘C’ operators in the peninsula.’’ The increase was hence 
confined to collect shipments where the consignee pays at the time delivery is 
made, and to new customers, but the arrangement was not lived up to by all 
of the operators. 


Wm. Winters Transport rates have been fixed to a certain extent on the 
basis of the cost of operation, but seventy-five per cent. on competition. The 
company makes the best bargain it can for the transportation of goods.* 


Of the tonnage carried by Smith Transport, Ltd., 75 to 85 per cent. is 
carried under special contracts, and the rates arranged with the various ship- 
pers for equivalent movements are not necessarily the same.*7 When a rate is 
requested by a shipper to meet rail competition, the company does its best to 
meet the situation, or abandons the movement. 


10.20—A Proper Rate Basis. Almost alone, amongst the many witnesses 
who testified respecting rates, Mr. Gutmann, of Smith Transport, Ltd., favoured 
individual arrangements with shippers, and expressed opposition to rate regu- 
lation in any form, at least for the present.*s It was his opinion that the 
only way of determining rates for highway operations is by actual experience 
and competitive requirements; that rates should vary according to the oper- 
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ator’s costs and the profits he wishes to make; and that considerations such 
as rapidity and volume of movement are important factors.*® 


All freight carried by Smith Transport is under one classification, as the 
company’s experience is that if low class goods are carried at a low rate, the 
shippers want that rate to apply to all goods, since it costs no more to carry 
first or second class goods than third class goods. An exception is made in the 
ease of bulky goods of light weight which are subject to special quotations. 
Goods are carried different distances at the same rate, e.g., the rate from Ham- 
ilton to either Port Hope or Kingston is 50 cents per hundred pounds.” 


Mr. George Carr, of Carr Transport and Movers, who favoured both fixing 
and enforcement of rates by a government board, stated that the rates of the 
group of seven or eight operators in the Lake Huron-Georgian Bay section 
who had jointly agreed upon a tariff of rates correspond with pick-up and 
delivery rail rates, but with some modifications in classification in order to 
compete with express rates.** 


According to Mr. Teakle, Martin Transports endeavour to arrange their 
tariff so as to yield a return on the business done. While the company may 
lose on one commodity, and make a profit on another, the two combined yield 
a profit. 


Mr. Gordon Strathdee, of Strathdee Transport, favoured classification of 
voods but thought three classes were ample. At present he has only two classes 
and his rates run between second and fourth class railway rates.” 


The service supplied by long-distance furniture movers, or Class ‘‘H”’ 
operators, is something more than transport service, and the rates to be charged 
_ are not directly comparable with those of purely transport services. There is 
a difference of opinion among the operators as to whether rates should be based 
on a weight basis, or on a cubic capacity basis. Manifestly, this is a matter to 
be settled primarily by the industry itself. 


Due to the essential difficulties of the rate situation, it is obvious that 
workable tariffs of rates can be formulated only after careful study by the 
industry itself and adherence to them can be secured only by the exercise of 
governmental authority. 


As a result of its analysis of all available cost data, which, due to the 
failure of most operators to keep dependable and comprehensive statistical 
records, are fragmentary, the Commission is of the opinion that any rate which 
is less than one tenth of a cent per hundred pounds per mile, plus four cents 
per hundred pounds in the ease of ‘‘C’’ operations, and plus a further nine to 
fifteen cents per hundred pounds, depending upon the points of origin and 
destination, in the case of ‘‘A’’ operations, represents unremunerative opera- 
tion, if not unfair competition. 


It would point out, however, that rates materially higher than the above 
may be neither remunerative to the transport operator nor in any sense fair 
rates, but it is satisfied that average rates below this level, are unreasonable. 
Particular movements can, of course, be made for lesser tolls than those indi- 
eated above, but the stabilization of the transport industry as a whole depends 
on freight classification and adherence to that classification with the appropri- 
ate rates from time to time applying thereto. 
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SECTION 7—COMPETITION WITHIN THE Motor TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


10.21—Reduction of Rates Arising Out of the Depression. Due to 
the chaotic labour conditions existing during the depression, many people 
entered the transport field in 1932 and the year following, often with limited 
experience and but little capital.°? Manufacturers, anxious to keep inventories 
small in order to save as much as possible during those years, in many cases 
turned to trucks, since they provided rapid deliveries in less than carload lots, 
on which they could not get preferential rates from the railways.°*. The 
result was a great increase in the use of trucks and in the number of transport 
operators. 


10.22—Internal Competition the Principal Cause of Rate Chaos. 
Many operators expressed the view that the existing chaos in the rate structure 
is due primarily to competition within the motor transport industry itself. 


Mr. Strathdee asserted that his rates were mostly cut by truck competition, 
from both large and small companies, and that he has not felt rail competition 
much.*° 


According to Mr. Carr, the advantages of truck service enabled transport 
operators out of Owen Sound always to get rail rates, and any rates below 
these were due to competition within the transport industry.*® 


The competition experienced by Burford Transport is not from water or 
rail carriers, but from Class ‘‘B’’ and Class ‘‘D’’ operators and private com- 
mercial vehicles.*” 


Mr. Marks’ competition comes entirely from other motor transport oper- 
ators. His hauls are short and his service so arranged that the railways cannot 


compete. He was not aware of any rate‘cutting on their part to meet his 
competition.*® 


Mr. Sylvester, of Wm. Winters Transport, found the chief competition 
to arise from within the trucking industry itself.®® 


Mr. W. R. Caldwell, Traffic Manager, Canadian Canners, Ltd., agreed that 
certain rates quoted to his company by truckers represented simply ‘‘cut- 
throat’’ competition. The reduction of rates on canned goods to the present 
low levels has come about through the competition of truckers and his company 
cannot afford to adhere to the rates formerly paid when competitors are paying 
a lower rate.°° Typical rates paid and their relation to the standard rates 
of the Automotive Transport Association and to the railway P. and D. rates 
are given in Table A10.2 of Appendix A-X. 


Indicative of the general chaos was the remark of Mr. Sturrock: ‘‘Nobody 
knows, under present conditions, what the bottom rate is.’’® 


Competition between motor transports is exceptionally keen between 
Toronto and Hamilton, over fifty transport companies operating between these 
points. 
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Of the 2,188 instances of rates coming immediately to the attention of the 
Commission, 123 were for transport between Hamilton and Toronto. The goods 
transported in these instances were highly diverse, and appeared to afford a 
fair cross-section of motor transport traffic. There were 16 instances of first 
group goods, 19 of second group goods, 32 of third group goods, and 56 of 
fourth group goods. The average rates charged were 22.2 cents, 19.4 cents, 
17.4 cents and 14.2 cents, compared with Automotive Transport Association 
rates of 30 cents, 26 cents, 22 cents and 19 cents. They represented discounts 
from Automotive Transport Association rates of 26 per cent., 25 per cent., 21 
‘per cent. and 25 per cent., respectively. A general discount from Automotive 
Transport Association rates on this run approximates 25 per cent., compared 
with the discount of 15.7 per cent. for motor transport operations as a whole. 
The overall average rate charged was 17 cents, or six cents below that which 
the studies of the Commission indicated would be a reasonable minimum. 


It is worthy of comment that the greatest reductions from the respective 
group rates were disclosed by shippers, a circumstance that lends support to 
the statement made many times in evidence that the rates obtainable from 
“*B,’’ “*C,”’ “*D,’’ “*F”’ and smaller ‘‘A’’ operators were exceptionally low, and 
the reason for much of the chaos in the industry. 


10.23—Avoidance of Running Light on Return Trips. One of the prin- 
cipal sources of severe competition amongst motor truck operators is the desire 
to avoid making return runs with vehicles light. Whatever revenue is obtained 
in excess of the out-of-pocket expenses added to look after handling and hauling 
a return load is so much to the good. The problem is, of course, not a new one, 
being constantly before the railways in the form of the ‘‘added load’’ principle. 


The disorganizing effect on the rate structure of quoting exceedingly low 
rates in order to attract a return load is obvious. Mr. Joseph Atkinson, Jr., 
considered this to be one of the troubles with the industry. 


An instance of this shattering effect on the rate structure is that cited by 
Mr. Clarke. The rate on feed from Toronto to Seaforth was 22 cents until 
the ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F’”’ class operators were allowed to haul it, and they took it as 
return loads at whatever they could get for it, for example, as little as ten or 
fifteen cents.®? 


‘ 


Mr. Sturrock was emphatically opposed to the practice. In his view ‘‘one- 


way rates have been the curse of the industry.*®?’’ 


On the other hand, Professor Sissons held it highly desirable that equip- 
ment should travel loaded in both directions, thus: ‘‘I submit it is contrary 
to common sense to fix rates which will make it a normal thing for a trucker 
to bring up cattle, and go back light, or for another trucker to be taking down 
fertilizer, and going back lght.’’ 


‘‘T eonsider that is bad economics to set your rates on the supposition that 
a truck or train or ship will travel only one way loaded or will travel one way 
Deh’) 


Mr. Gutmann’s opposition to the standardization of rates. was based in 
part on the desirability of allowing a carrier to fill up partially loaded vehicles 
by tonnage that could be carried cheaply if at the carrier’s convenience.*** 
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SrecTion 8—EXAMPLES OF RAILWAY AND TRUCK RATES 


10.24—-Comparison on the Basis of a Sampling Survey. Due to the 
intense competition within the industry itself and the resultant great variation 
in the rates charged by various truckers to move the same commodity the same 
distance, any general comparison of rates with railway rates is difficult. 


During the progress of the enquiry, 2,138 instances of rates charged by 
operators holding Class ‘‘A’’ licenses came to the attention of the Commission. 
While this number represents but a small fraction of the individual rate 
transactions in any month, it is believed that it provides a very fair, if narrow, 
cross-section of the rates charged by motor transports on less-than-truckload 
shipments. 


As a basis of comparison, the rates as charged in each of the 2,138 trans- 
actions were expressed as a ratio of the rate recommended by the Automotive 
Transport Association of Ontario for such shipment. Having regard to the 
substantial number of the ratios so determined, the average of these, namely 
0.848, gives as fair an idea as may readily be obtained concerning the relative 
level of motor transport rates actually being charged to the scale recommended 
by the Automotive Transport Association. 


In the 2,138 instances mentioned, there are 313 for which the Automotive 
Transport Association’s recommended rate is less than the railway pick-up and 
delivery rate. The average of the individual ratios of Automotive Transport 
Association to railway pick-up and delivery rates in the 2,138 cases is 0.968, 
and the ratio of the rates actually charged to corresponding railway pick-up 
and delivery rates, 0.817. 


The general conclusion of this analysis is that for the general run of pack- 
age and L.C.L. freight carried within the competitive zone, for what the rail- 
ways under the pick-up and delivery tariff charge $10.00 to transport, the 
Automotive Transport Association recommends its members to charge $9.68, 
and the operators actually accept $8.17. 


No similar comparison was possible between railway commodity rates and 
full truck load rates, but the general tenor of the evidence was that competi- 
tion from railway carload freight rates had been severely felt by some at 
least of the motor transports. 


10.25—Reductions of Motor Transport Rates Due to Railway Compe- 
tition. Many references were made in evidence to reductions in motor transport 
rates that had to be made because of the competition of the express and freight 
departments of the railways. <A few characteristic cases of these will be cited. 


Mr. A. J. Litwin, of K. and L. Motor Express, Ltd., regarded competition 
among the motor transports as keenest for third and fourth class freight, 
where there is a large tonnage offering. Competition from the railways has 
largely been felt in connection with first and second class freight, for which 
the railways have changed their classifications and decreased their minimum 
car loadings. Initial reductions in rates were made by the railways, and the 
motor transport companies did not at first reduce rates below railway levels.” 


A very striking example of reduced rates occasioned by the introduction 
of the railway all-commodity, pick-up and delivery tariff on March 6, 1933, 
was in respect of furniture, due to the virtual elimination of packing restric- 
tions. The reduction made June Ist, 1935, for shipments weighing one thou- 
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sand pounds or more meant a sweeping change in furniture rates, and a prac- 
tical elimination of this commodity from motor transport business. 


K. and L. Motor Express, Ltd., used to receive from $3.50 to $4.00 for 
the transport of chesterfield suites from Kitchener to Toronto, which was 
approximately the railway charge with cartage added. The business was lost 


when the railway commenced to haul them from door to door under a special 
Tate 10r $1.28."" 


Mr. Carr, of Carr Transport and Movers, reported a similar experience 
with respect to the haulage of furniture from Owen Sound to Toronto.” 


Mr. Goodale, of Goodale Transport, Ltd., had been hauling dining room 
suites of approximately one thousand pounds’ weight from Stratford to Niagara 
Falls charging 65 cents per hundred pounds for private house delivery and 60 
cents for store delivery. When the railway rate was reduced to 44 cents per 
hundred pounds and to 34 cents if the shipment was over one thousand pounds, 
the railways took the business.®® 


Mr. Burford, of ‘Burford Transport, gave similar testimony concerning 
the transport of chesterfields from Toronto to Picton.*®® 


Rates on the haulage of sugar have undergone a drastic downward revision 
in recent years, with the result that motor transport has lost most of the 
business. 


Mr. Kingsley, of Kingsley Transport, was formerly largely engaged in 
hauling full truck loads of sugar from Toronto to Orillia. He originally re- 
ceived 20 cents per hundred pounds for sugar in truck loads, or mostly full 
truck loads, from the steamer dock in Toronto to Orillia, but this rate had 
been reduced to 15 cents by truck competition and customer pressure. The 
business disappeared entirely when the railways, because of water competi- 
tion, put into effect a summer commodity rate on sugar from Montreal to 
Orillia of 22 cents per hundred pounds in minimum earloads of 40,000 pounds. 
The railway L.C.L. (P. and D.) rate of 34 cents and the carload rate of 
27/4 cents, Toronto to Orillia, was undisturbed.” 


It was pointed out on behalf of the railways that this commodity rate of 
twenty-two cents represented, for 1936, a revenue of $4.40 per ton against an 
average revenue for all freight on the Canadian National System of $3.35 per 
ton. 


The normal rate for sugar in carload lots, Montreal to Orillia, is 48 cents 
with a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds per ear, representing a revenue of 
$103.20. Under the rate introduced to compete with water and truck trans- 
portation the revenue per car was $88.00, or 21 cents per mile for the 415 
miles.71 It is of interest to note that this is a direct movement from shipper 
to consignee, which is one of the chief virtues claimed on behalf of the motor 
truck. 


Carr Transport and Movers hauled sugar in 1930 and 1931 from the dock 
in Toronto to Owen Sound at a rate of 25 cents per hundred pounds in truck- 
load lots. In 1932 the railways put in storage at Owen Sound and hauled 
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sugar by rail direct from Montreal at a rate of 24 cents and this business was 
ended.” 


Canned goods is another commodity which, due to competition, is handled 
at very low rates. It represents almost ideal truck freight. The price of the 
goods being highly competitive, there is constant pressure from shipper and 
consignee to keep transport charges as low as possible.’*? The competition of 
water carriers is also a factor. 


Until the summer of 1936, Burford Transport had a rate on canned goods 
from Picton to Ottawa of 20 cents per hundred pounds for full loads and 25 
cents for less than truck loads. The railway cut to 17 cents on carload lots 
and Burford Transport had to follow suit. 


Severe rate cutting occurs in the haulage of general groceries. Twenty- 
four examples of rates paid by National Grocers, Ltd., are given in Table A10.3 
of Appendix A-X. They average 77.2 per cent. of the respective Automotive 
Transport Association fourth class rates and 76.2 per cent. of the railway P. 
- and D. rates. 


Feeds are a fourth class product for the transport of which rates are very 
low, due to the competition of Classes ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F'’’ licensed operators. 


The M. HE. Clarke Transport for six years hauled a considerable quantity 
of feed from Toronto to Seaforth for an elevator company, originally at a 
rate of twenty-two cents, but under competition from Classes ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F’’ 
operators, who hauled it for any price they could get, his price latterly was 
fifteen cents per hundred pounds.’* In the summer of 1937, when an attempt 
was made to establish better rates, a rate of 27 cents was suggested instead. 
of 15 cents. The elevator company then established a warehouse in Mitchell, 
and shipped to it by rail at a rate of 8!/2 cents in carload lots.** From Mitchell 
the feed was distributed to Seaforth and other towns in the area by a local 
operator. 


SECTION 9—RaAtLway PASSENGER FARES 


10.26—Development of Railway Passenger Fare Structure. All pas- 
senger fares without exception are published in tariffs filed with the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada. They are based on Canadian condi- 
tions and are not the result of any international arrangement. 


By order of the Board No. 213, March 17, 1918, the standard passenger 
fare was set at 3.45 cents per mile, being a 15 per cent. increase over the fare 
of three cents originally authorized. By Order No. 308, September 13, 1920, 
the standard passenger fare was increased by 20 per cent, with a maximum of 
four cents per mile, to be reduced as of January 1, 1921, to 3.795 cents per mile 
and as of July 1, 1921, to 3.45 cents per mile, where it has remained. 


10.27—Present Railway Passenger Fares. Round trip, first class, six 
months limit fares are 10 per cent. less than double one-way fare, or 3.105 cents 
per mile. As of June 1, 1936, the railways voluntarily established station to 
station coach fares on a basis of three cents per mile one way and 2.7 cents 
per mile round trip. 
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Less than maximum standard fares are authorized for tickets on sale daily, 
or from time to time as occasion may warrant. Some of these are permitted 
under the Railway Act, such as for commercial travellers, the clergy, members 
of the press, and charity. Others are authorized to stimulate traffic, such as 
company coach excursions and organized society excursions, or for charitable 
purposes, or to assist in placing settlers on the land, as well as the relief of un- 
employment under Government auspices. There are also special fares for 
students attending schools or colleges, for persons attending fairs or exhibitions, 
for military and police transportation, and commutation rates in suburban 
zones.*® 


Other than suburban commutation fares, which have a minimum of 7.5 
cents per ride, the lowest authorized first class rate, with one exception, is 
1.725 cents per mile, granted, in the main, for charitable purposes, or as special 
rates to fairs and exhibitions. The exception is a rate of 1.5 cents to persons 
attending Army and Navy Veterans’ conventions, or travelling as a member 
of an organized excursion with one hundred participants guaranteed. The 
corresponding rates for coach class are 1.5 cents and 1.0 cents per mile, the 
latter also being the rate (with a minimum of 75 cents) authorized for the 
so-called coach excursions. 2 


Under the above tariffs, the average passenger mile revenue on the Cana: 
dian National Railways in Canada, in 1936, was 2.085 cents per mile,” and on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway it was practically the same."* The corresponding 
figure for Ontario only cannot be segregated. 


The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway has the same fares as 
the two major railways, with the addition of a second class rate of 2/2 cents 
per mile. This was inserted to permit the segregation of labouring class pas- 
sengers at one end of the coach on branch line services.*® On the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway bus service between Porquis and Iroquois Falls 
the fares are based on a rate of three cents per mile, the minimum permitted by 
the Ontario Municipal Board. 


Railway passenger rates are essentially arbitrary, as it is impossible to 
segregate costs of passenger movements and of freight movements. The stan- 
dard fare rate per mile is higher in Ontario than in the United States. 


SEcTION 1O—INTERURBAN Bus FARES 


10.28—Basis of Interurban Bus Fares. The Public Vehicle Act grants 
the Department of Highways the right to approve or prescribe fares.*° The 
Department insists that the rates charged by all operators between the same 
points shall be equalized, and that where no competitive transportation exists, 
an operator’s rates shall not be unduly out of line with his rates in areas where 
such does exist.*t There is no standard rate.*®” 


Few excursion, special or commuters’ rates are offered, but return fares 
are sold at an addition of 80 per cent. over standard one-way fares. The larger 
operators grant a 10 per cent. discount when ten or more people travel to- 
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vether, as well as on commuters’ rates where warranted, and a 10 per cent. 
discount on single fares to commercial travellers.** 


Mr. Foster, for Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., in his evidence stated: ‘Our rates 
are not predicated on any railway rates. A great many of our rates have been a 
heritage from lines we took over, although we have adjusted them to some 
extent. ... There are conditions to be considered such as the density of traffic 
and the operating costs. ... We have endeavoured to set a rate that is satisfac- 
tory to the public, and which will afford us a reasonable return.’’** 


It was admitted on behalf of Gray Coach Lines, Ltd.,*° that all its routes 
were not profitable, but that such routes are continued in operation at a loss in 
the anticipation that traffic will grow, and to provide a necessary service. It 
is realized of course, that, indirectly, such lines may bring revenue traffic to 
the system’s other lines, which warrants their continuance. 


Fares charged have only an indirect relationship to cost. Arbitrarily 
arrived at, if the result of a period of operation shows substantial excess of 
revenues above costs, the rate will be ultimately forced down by competition of 
one kind or another. If the operation shows a loss, rates will ultimately be 
raised sufficiently to wipe out the loss, if public opinion will permit the change, 
and always subject to the law of diminishing returns. 


10.29—Comparison of Railway and Bus Fares. The Ontario Association 
of Motor Coach Operators submitted a table of regular one-way and round 
trip fares, both by motor coach and by railway from Toronto to fifty-seven 
points in Ontario, with the respective mileage and rates per mile in each ease. 
This table is given as Table A10.4, of Appendix A-X. 


From the table it is seen that the arithmetic averages of the one-way rates 
per mile charged by the railways and motor coach operators in the fifty-seven 
instances submitted, is 2.95 cents for the railways, and 2.50 cents for the 
motor coach operators, or 15 per cent. below railway fares. 


Although in thirty-six out of the fifty-seven cases, distances are longer 
by highway than by rail, only in two eases is the coach fare higher than the 
rail fare, and in four cases it is equal to the rail fare. Only in ten cases are 
railway fares more than 5 per cent. different from the railway average rate, 
while in thirty-eight cases, coach fares are outside the same percentage range 
for coaches. It is quite apparent that coach fares have been set to be equal to 
or less than rail fares between the same terminals, irrespective of distance or 
the rate per mile necessary to accomplish such. 


Typical of such practice are the fares from Toronto to Windsor, Owen 
Sound and Midland, as indicated in Table 10.4. 


The two exceptions to a lower coach fare irrespective of distance are on the 
runs from Toronto to Collingwood and to Peterborough. Rail distance to Col- 
lingwood is 99.4 miles, highway distance 105.8 miles; rail fare, $2.25, coach fare, 
$2.75; rail rate 2.38 cents per mile, coach fare 2. 61s cents per mile. 


Rail distance to Peterborough is (via Canadian Pacific) 76.6 miles; highway 
distance 93.9 miles; railway fare is $2.30, coach fare $2.50; railway rate 3.0 
cents, coach rate 2. 66 cents. 
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It is interesting to compare, as is done in Table 10.5, rates on trips of 
approximately the same length, e.g., for short runs, to Burlington, Newmarket 


and Oshawa, and for longer runs to Chatham, Kingston and Sundridge. 


Table 10.4—Relation of Passenger Fares by Railway and by Highway 
From Toronto to Windsor, Owen Sound and Midland 


Distance 
Toronto to: Rail Hwy. 
Windsor ....... 230.0 266.1 
Owen Sound ... 128.8 145.7 
Miadiande Sat. .: 118.8 90.6 


Fare 
Rail Hwy. 
$6.40 $5.10 

3.60 3.40 
3.05 2.65 


Rate, Cents 
Per Mile 
Rail Hwy. 
2.78 1.92 
2.80 2.34 
225i 2.92 


Relation to 
Average Rate 


Table 10.5—Comparison of Railway and Bus Fares 


for Typical Short Runs 


Distance Regular Fares 
Toronto to: Rail Highway Rail Highway 
One Way 
Baritone cyte esas 32.0 35.4 $0.95 $0.90 
PMewmarket.o« )6 264.05 34.1 3052 1.00 0.90 
BUN os: Bailes oie aber «ote Soi 32.4 1.00 0.85 
PATRI oes aos ls ae HE 184.4 191.5 5.40 4,25 
RCN BUGIE, Aco es sare ee « 160.8 167.4 4.85 4.00 
Simadmdce 6.4: fle... 3 183.2 eC 5.50 4.90 
Return 
PUTO oe ee ees le 1.70 1.60 
INGWInarkKeL oi 3). 524 c 1.80 1.60 
Oe ese sat. <a tau 1.80 1.55 
va CIS ATU Fete es cass cas 9.70 7.65 
MES COM ia.y elsisis!'s co 914 Sie 8.75 6.00 
SECTORS (0 E22 eth ae 9.90 8.80 


Rail Hwy. 
6 % 23 % 
lower lower 
516% 614% 
lower lower 
1612% 164%4% 
lower above 
Rates, 
Cents per Mile 
Rail Highway 
2.96 2.54 
2.98 2.98 
3.00 2662 
2.92 peeve 
3.02 2.39 
3.00 2.76 
2.65 2.26 
2.64 2.65 
2.70 2.39 
2.64 2.00 
DAL ye 1.79 
DATEL 2.48 


From this comparison it is seen that while railway fares have a fairly 
consistent relationship to distance, coach fares vary widely. It seems not unfair 
to conclude that a first consideration has been to provide a differential with 
rail rates, after which the rates are set to yield maximum revenue on the 


specific operation. 


CHAPTER XI 
REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATIONS 


SEcTION 1—INTRODUCTION 


11.1—Necessity of Regulation. It was early recognized in Ontario that 
despite the common law right of every subject to the use of the highways, some 
regulation of the traffic on them was necessary. <A year after Confederation 
the Legislature of the Province, in an Act to Amend the Municipal Institutions 
Act of Upper Canada’, provided that the council of any county having non-toll 
gravel or macadamized roads under its jurisdiction and control should have 
the power to regulate and license all vehicles kept for hire, to issue teamsters’ 
licenses, to regulate the width of tires, and to establish rates of fare that might 
be collected by owners or drivers, both for goods or passenger vehicles. 


From time to time the regulations were modified in order to shape them 
to the needs of a developing community. The responsibilities of the users of 
the highway in turning out and giving way to other users were clearly formu- 
lated. Restriction to decorous uses was demanded as late as the nineties. For 
example, no person was permitted to race, shout or use any blasphemous or 
indecent language on the highway and certain measures were to be taken in 
respect of drunken persons. Bells were required to be carried on sleigh horses’ 
and no travel faster than a walk was permitted on bridges. 


In accordance with the Act to Regulate the Speed and Operation of Motor 
Vehicles on Highways?—the precursor of the present Highway Traffic Act— 
the liberties of motor vehicle operators were also restricted. Such persons were 
required to pay a registration fee and display licence plates. A bell, gong or 
horn was to be sounded to notify other persons of the approach of the vehicle. 
Lights were to be carried at night and the speed was regulated. The driver 
was to use reasonable precautions not to frighten horses, and was required to 
stop on signal from any person in charge of a horse or horses. 


It 1s thus apparent that restriction of the liberties of the public in the use 
of the highways is by no means a wholly modern development. The traveller 
has not always been free to use the highways as he pleases, nor is he now free 
to do so. 


Regulations must, of course, change to suit the needs and convenience of 
the predominant user. While formerly the drivers of horse-drawn vehicles 
demanded severe limitations on the operations of motor vehicles, the widening 
of ownership of motor vehicles has turned public sentiment completely around 
and speed and priority are claimed as a right for them on the highways. 


If regulation of vehicular traffic was deemed necessary in pre-motor days, 
or in the days when the motor car was just coming into use, it is manifestly 
much more essential now. Unlike traffic by railway, water or air, modern high- 
way traffic affects the public throughout its entire length, both in respect of 
hazards and convenience and in respect of tax imposts on abutting or adjacent 
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property. Supervision of the standards of equipment, service, hours, conditions 
of labour and the details of the operating methods of those making use of the 
highways for commercial purposes has become a duty devolving upon the public 
authority. Should there arise a trend towards the development of a quasi- 
monopoly there will be introduced a further need of rate regulation, since the 
concentration of traffic in the hands of a few large operators would bring 
manifest dangers of discrimination and unfairness.® 


Testimony before the Commission indicated to no uncertain extent the need 
of some measure of regulation in the motor transport industry in Ontario. It is 
not too much to say that as result of the severe and unrestricted competition 
that developed by 1933 the industry was thrown into a state of complete chaos. 
No better depiction of this sorry state of affairs has been made than that con- 
tained in a brief bearing date October 25, 1934, filed by the Automotive Trans- 
port Association of Ontario with the Minister of Highways wherein the con- 
ditions existing were described as follows: 

“The condition of the motor transport business in Ontario is anything but 
healthy at the present time. The virtue which motor transportation has of 
requiring a relatively small investment per unit becomes with lack of proper 
regulations, a vice. Too many people go into the truck business for hire. Cut- 
throat competition follows, rates are slashed far below the cost of service, some 
operators work their drivers beyond legal limit of hours and others are com- 
pelled to follow suit or lose business; equipment deteriorates to the accident 
point, and proper depreciation is not provided for, with the result, ultimately, 
that the public get poor service; the operators go into bankruptcy; the employees 
are inadequately paid; the railways are confronted with unfair competition; 
regrettable accidents happen, and everyone concerned suffers. The bankrupt 
operator emerges from bankruptcy only to go into business again, or someone 
else takes his place, making a small down payment on new equipment, and goes 
through the same demoralizing process again. This cut-throat competition has 
demoralized motor transport in Ontario and now truckers and shippers alike 
are demanding that something be done at once to correct these evils.” 


Mr. Pape, testifying as secretary of the Automotive Transport Association, 
admitted that the conditions described as obtaining in 1934 still existed, with 
the exception that there are not now so many persons going into the business.* 


However much one may be constitutionally opposed to regulating anything 
that can regulate itself, it stands proven that the motor transport industry has 
not been able of itself to remedy the unfortunate conditions that have crept 
in. Obviously, some further measure of control involving an application of 
the power of the state must be set up. 


11.2—-General Principles to be Observed. No Undue Restriction or 
Stimulation. In the framing of regulations for the control of commercial motor 
vehicles there must be full recognition of the fact that the utilization of such 
equipment in transport constitutes an asset of vast importance to the country. 
For many purposes the motor truck has shown undoubted superiority over other 
transport agencies. Its relatively small capacity, speed and flexibility have 
conferred upon it a conspicuous advantage for movements within some deter- 
minate range where promptness and low cost for small shipments are essential. 
In a similar way, and for parallel reasons, the interurban bus has to all intents 
and purposes completely superseded the electric railway. 


Nothing should be done to prevent development of motor transport within 
the limits of sound economics. If, all proper charges having been met, the 
movement of goods or passengers by motor vehicle can be carried out at a lower 
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cost than would attend the movement by other means, then it is in the public 
interest that the operation should be entrusted to motor transport. The Com- 
mission accepts the view that the power of the state should not be used to 
impose extra taxation purely for the benefit of one industry as against another. 
Neither should an industry be stimulated by a higher degree of subsidization 
than is accorded competing industries. 


No dissent from this view was expressed either in evidence or in argument. 
Those who asked for changes in the existing order merely asked that motor 
transport bear its fair share of the highway costs and be not. in effect sub- 
sidized by the taxpayers or by the users of passenger motor cars. 


No Over-Regulation. There should be no over-regulation. As long as the 
principle of private operation is accepted, the right of initiative and the privi- 
lege of making a profit on legitimate operations should be conserved if transport, 
or any other, business is to thrive. The duty of the controlling authority should 
be confined to insurance of the dependability of service, protection of the public 
against extortionate charges, discrimination and unfair and ruinous competition. 
the exploitation of labour, dangerous equipment, hazardous operating practices 
and the protection of the licensed operators in their legitimate interests. 


Motor Transport Characteristics Must be Recognized. Regulations, if t 
are to be helpful, must fully recognize the peculiar and special characteristi 
of the motor transport industry. The demands for speedy handling of goo 
and passengers, the practicability of small scale operations, the nature of equi 
ment and the personnel necessary to operate successfully must be fully born 
in mind. As in any other business, managerial skill is required in order that 
the industry may pay its way and yield a fair return to its proprietors. 


While full acknowledgement of the value to the Province of many small 
operations is due, there must be no ignoring the fact that the requirement of 
rapid and regular movement of large tonnages of goods can only be met suc- 
cessfully over a term of years by operators who are thoroughly sound financially 
and have a well grounded knowledge of the principles of the business. 


Basic Regulations Should be Applicable to All Commercial Vehicles. It 
is obvious that the hazards to which the public is exposed through long working 
hours of truck drivers and through faulty equipment are attached to private 
commercial vehicles as well as to public commercial vehicles. Certain basic 
regulations should consequently apply to both. Wage scales might with reason 
be varied in accordance with the size or location of the community concerned, 
but the same cannot be said of anything that affects the public security either 
in the matter of life or property. 


Regulations Should Be Strictly Enforced. Not only in the interest of the 
public but also in the interest of the enforcing authority itself, such regulations 
as exist at the moment should be strictly enforced at all times. While the 
waiving of a regulation under special circumstances and for just cause may be 
made publicly without untoward effects, the ignoring of the regulation is 
entirely a different matter. Charges of unfairness and discrimination are likely 
to arise and no regulating authority should place itself in the position of being 
exposed to them. Moreover, the ignoring of regulations in effect penalizes the 
careful observer of the law to the advantage of the non-observer, thus creating 
an unfair basis of competition. 


Cost of Enforcement Should Not Be Excessive. Manifestly, regulations 
can only be practicable if it is possible to enforce them at a moderate cost. 
Moreover, complicated rules and procedures defeat their own end through the 
slowness with which they can be brought into operation. 
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SECTION 2— PRESENT REGULATIONS 


11.3—Commercial Vehicles. The fundamental legislation respecting the 
operation of both commercial and non-commercial motor vehicles is contained 
in the Highway Traffic Act which deals with, amongst other things, matters 
of registration, licences, permits, equipment, weight, speed, safety precautions 
and rules of the road.°® 


Under the existing law there is no difference in speed prescribed for com- 
mercial and non-commercial motor vehicles. 


11.4—Public Commercial Vehicles. Legislation specially applicable to 
public commercial vehicles, that is vehicles engaged in the haulage of goods for 
hire, is contained in the Commercial Vehicle Act.® 


Under this Act, authority is given to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Highways, to make regulations on 
a variety of matters. Action has been taken with respect to some of them in 
Regulations Respecting the Licensing of Public Commercial Vehicles, dated 
February 22, 1936. 


Although under Section 8 of the Act the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
possesses the power to make regulations concerning the publication, filmg and 
posting of tariffs of tolls and the payment of tolls prescribed, the method of 
bookkeeping or accounting to be used and the returns or statements to be filed, 
and the minimum rates of pay or wages for drivers, no such regulations have 
in fact been promulgated. The enforcing authorities have consequently no 
power to take action in respect of any such matters. 


11.5—Public Vehicles. Supplemental to the generally applicable legisla- 
tion of the Highway Traffic Act, is the law concerning public vehicles, that is, 
buses operating for hire, as contained in the Public Vehicle Act.” Buses not 
for hire are regarded merely as commercial motor vehicles, for which the applic- 
able regulations are contained in the Highway Traffic Act. 


In amplification of the Public Vehicle Act, there are Regulations Respect- 
ing the Licensing of Public Vehicles, dated March 14, 1936. Under the Act 
and the amplifying regulations the Department of Highways approves of 
licensing, tolls, routes, timetables, equipment and related matters for public 
vehicles. 


11.6—Private Commercial Vehicles. In accordance with the definition 
contained in Section 2(g¢) of the Commercial Vehicle Act, a private commer- 
cial vehicle is one having a registered gross weight of six thousand pounds 
or more and operating regularly in the ordinary and usual course of the busi- 
ness of the owner beyond the limits of any urban zone, but does not include a 
commercial motor vehicle or trailer customarily used for the transportation 
from a farm or forest of goods which are the product of such farm or forest 
and incidentally used for the transportation of other goods, wares or merchan- 
dise, the property of the owner of such farm or forest. 


Throughout the proceedings of the Commission the term ‘‘private com- 
mercial vehicle’’ was, for convenience and in accordance with logic, employed 
to designate a commercial vehicle of any gross weight not operating for hire. 
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THIS.O., 1937, ¢. 289. 
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It is believed that this wider interpretation of the term is desirable and such 
is employed in this report. 


Criticism was voiced in evidence of the lack of crucial regulations pertain- 
ing to commercial motor vehicles not for hire. Such provisions as are con- 
tained in Section 6 of the Act relate only to licensing, and the powers granted 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to extend to private commercial vehicles 
the regulations now applicable to public commercial vehicles have never been 
exercised. Many witnesses expressed the view that any regulation that might 
be established respecting hours, wages and safety of operations on the highway 
should be applicable to private commercial vehicles as well as to those oper- 
ating for hire. In this the Commission concurs, subject, at least for the present, 
to the exclusion of private commercial vehicles not exceeding 6000 pounds in 
gross weight from any regulations respecting hours and wages. Further refer- 
ence is made to the matter in Arts. 11.11 and 11.12. 


SEcTION 3—CRITICISM OF PRESENT REGULATIONS AND CHANGES 
RECOMMENDED FOR THEIR [MPROVEMENT 


11.7—General. While many criticisms of the regulations, and some of 
their enforcement, were expressed in evidence or in written submissions, the 
comments received were by no means all unfavourable. In respect of many of 
them only commendation was heard. 


No complaint was received concerning the regulations governing publie 
vehicles, that is buses operating for hire. Such representations as are here 
reported will therefore refer only to motor truck operations. 


As has already been intimated in Art. 11.6, vigorous objections were ex- 
pressed to the Commission respecting the immunity of private commercial 
vehicles from important regulations now applicable to public commercial 
vehicles, particularly those relating to working hours for drivers. These repre- 
sentations were received not only from Mr. Fabian, representing the Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
but also from numbers of operators of public commercial vehicles. Moreover, 
it was pointed out that such regulations as may in future be instituted for 
public commercial vehicles respecting hours, wages, safety or related matters 
should apply equally to private commercial vehicles. Should this not be the 
case, the operators of public commercial vehicles would be at a disadvantage 
in seeking business. Even as it is now, the rule limiting drivers to ten hours 
in any twenty-four was stated to operate as a discrimination between the two 
classes of vehicles. 


As a result of close study of the submissions, the Commission is of the 
opinion that certain changes in the regulations are required in addition to 
those recommended in Chapter VII in connection with licensing. It is fully 
evident that the motor transport industry cannot of itself hope to cure the ills 
with which it is beset. Further regulation is necessary, and whether this can 
be brought about by amendments to the Highway Traffic Act, the Commercial 
Vehicle Act, the Minimum Wage Act or the Industrial Standards Act, or 
whether entirely new legislation will be required is immaterial to the present 
inquiry. Large powers to frame and promulgate regulations were conferred 
under the Commercial Vehicle Act, and were such powers exercised it is likely 
that many of the troubles of the industry would be overcome. 


Any fundamental regulations that now exist or that may be established in 
future, for example, those affecting hours, wages and safety, should be applic- 
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able to private commercial vehicles as well as to those operating for hire. The 
matter of differentiation in the amount of the licence fee to take account of 
difference in granted privileges is discussed in Chapter VII. 


11.8—Regulation of Rates. The Existing Chaos. Witnesses appearing 
before the Commission were in unanimous agreement that a state of chaos exists 
in the motor trucking industry as a result of severe competition in rates and 
an equally unanimous view was expressed that something should be done to 
bring a measure of order out of the desperate situation that has arisen. Low 
rates inevitably mean low wages, long hours, starved, inefficient and dangerous 
equipment, losses to the operator, final bankruptcy and disruption of a service 
on which the public has come to rely. 


The extraordinary disorganization that exists in the freight rate structure 
has been fully outlined in Chapter X and need not be further reviewed here. 


No particular quarrel appears to exist amongst the operators of motor 
buses or with other forms of passenger transport, so far as fares are concerned. 
The tariff difficulty arises almost wholly in connection with the transportation 
of goods. 


There was no desire expressed by operators or their representatives to pre- 
vent whatever degree of competition might be salutary in normal business opera- 
tions. Shippers, such as Mr. La Ferle, of The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., who 
might off-hand be expected to favour particularly keen competition, did not 
look with equanimity on competition of the cut-throat variety.’ 


Some Compulsion Necessary. In the many representations that were made 
before the Commission it was generally agreed that the complexities and import- 
ance of modern commercial motor transport rendered some measure of Govern- 
ment control necessary. Such differences of opinion as arose related to the 
measures by which it might be brought about and the desirable degree of such 
regulation. There was general concurrence in the view that the operators can- 
not expect to conclude and observe a firm agreement without some enforcing 
authority. 


Repeated efforts have been made by groups of operators, for example, in 
the Lake Huron-Georgian Bay area, to establish a reasonable rate structure, 
but, as pointed out by Mr. Clarke, the effort came to nought through the lack 
of any power of enforcement.® Mr. Marks had to abandon the idea of quoting 
rates in accordance with the cost of doing business since there was no power to 
compel the transport operators to ‘‘stick together.’’#° Mr. Teakle, speaking for 
Martin Transports, Ltd., considered that a penalty was essential to insure ad- 
herence to any agreed rate structure. He expressed the view that what was 
needed was ‘‘a little punch injected into the industry.’’* Mr. Male, on behalf 
of Inter-city Forwarders, Ltd., was emphatic in stating that policing of rates 
was essential. Mr. Caldwell, for Canadian Canners, Ltd., stated that his com- 
pany would welcome any regulation of rates that is reasonably possible. Mr. 
Kinnear, for National Grocers, Ltd., saw no objection to the fixing of rates 
for all users of transport, provided everybody is on the same basis. Even Mr. 
Drury, whose inherent antipathy to regulations is well known, admitted that 
if a measure of monopoly in haulage were created, regulation would be neces- 
sary.”” 


8Evidence, p. 6182A. 
®Evidence, p. 2127. 
10Hvidence, p. 2358. 
11EHvidence, pp. 3448, 3636. 
12BEvidence, p. 6830. 
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Character of the Necessary Regulation. A prerequisite of any system of 
control of rates would be the establishment of a rational freight classification. 
This could only be done satisfactorily by the operators themselves, possibly in 
conjunction with the regulating authority, but when adopted should govern the 
operation of all carriers unless individually exempted by the regulating auth- 
ority for satisfactory reasons. Without a clear definition of the principal classes 
of freight to be handled no satisfactory schedule of rates is possible. 


There was general agreement respecting the wisdom of requiring operators 
to file their rates with the regulating authority. This might be brought about 
by an exercise of the power: granted to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council by 
Section 8 of the Commercial Vehicle Act, to make regulations concerning 
the publication, filing and posting of tariffs of tolls and the payment of tolls. 
The filing should, in the opinion of the Commission, be with a regulating auth- 
ority designated by the Government. Not only were the operators generally 
favourable to this step but, speaking for The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Mr. Hiscox 
urged that the publication of rates would be of great value to the shipper, 
since he would then know how to make proper quotations of prices. The 
resulting effect would be a benefit to everyone.”* 


While there was general agreement that the regulating authority, if it were 
to have any disciplinary effect, must have the power to disallow for just cause 
any rate filed with it, numbers of witnesses contended that, on the ground 
that all price fixing is essentially unsound, the power of fixing a rate should be 
withheld. 


On the other hand, the view was expressed by a considerable number of 
witnesses that the regulating authority should have the power under certain 
circumstances to fix rates as well as to disallow. Mr. Martin would permit 
fixing as a last resort.1* Mr. Sylvester favoured the fixing of all rates.° Mr. 
Goodale agreed essentially with Mr. Martin. Mr. Thorpe favoured the confer- 
ring of powers upon the regulating Board similar to those possessed by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.*®° Mr. Rodanz believed that it 
was necessary that the Board should have power to disallow rates and if neces- 
sary to fix them.*” 


It is the unanimous opinion of the Commission that without the power to 
fix as a last resort, smooth and expeditious rate regulation would be seriously 
hampered, to say the least. 


The Commission concurs in the view, generally expressed in testimony, 
that the regulating authority should not proceed of itself to draw up complete 
schedules of rates. The industry is better able to do this in the first instance 
and should be asked to prepare and submit rates that it believes to be fair. 


11.9—A Transport Board. General. In the unanimous opinion of the 
Commission any regulation capable of remedying the ills now besetting the 
motor transport industry can only be carried out through the agency of a 
regulating board clothed with powers and authority to deal fully and com- 
pletely with the problem in its varied and complex forms. 


A definite suggestion in this regard was made by the Automotive Transport 
Association.** That organization advocated the setting up of a Transport Board 


13—}vidence, p. 5566. 

14H#ividence, p. 4297. 

15Hvidence, p. 4395. 

16E}vidence, p. 6326. 

17E#}\vidence, p. 8559A. 
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consisting of three members appointed under conditions insuring permanence 
in office during good conduct and empowered to hear evidence on oath and to 
deal with matters relating to licences, tariffs, tolls and other details of the 
motor transport business. 


As a result of careful consideration of this and other suggestions that have 
been made, the Commission is of the opinion that a special Board should be 
appointed with requisite powers to deal adequately with the situation. Such 
a Board might either be an entirely new body or, on the other hand, a section 
or division of the Ontario Municipal Board specifically charged with duties 
pertaining to the regulation of transport in the Province. Due to the extent 
and complexity of the duties that would naturally arise in the administration 
of all commercial motor transport in Ontario, it would appear essential in the 
latter alternative to appoint additional persons to the Municipal Board and to 
segregate transport activities from the already onerous duties of the Board 
and assign them to a Transport Division. 


Whether a Board be set up in the one way or in the other, the conditions 
of appointment and service should be such that the members of it could act 
with independence and security. The motor transport industry in Ontario is 
now in the class of big business and the issues to be faced by any regulating 
Board will be so important and at times so difficult that no Board should be in 
the position of being impelled to withhold what might be temporarily an un- 
popular decision. 


For the sake of convenience of reference, the regulating authority, whether 
it be set up in one of the ways mentioned or the other, will be here designated 
as the Transport Board, or merely the Board. 


Composition and Conditions of Service. It is suggested that the Board 
consist of three members. The first of these, preferably chosen from the legal 
profession, should be familiar with the applicable law, should have had consid- 
erable experience as a member of. deliberative bodies and some acquaintance 
with the transportation of goods and passengers by motor vehicle. He should 
be Chairman of the Board. 


The second member should be one who for some years has been engaged in 
the automotive transport business and who has a thorough understanding of 
its needs. 


The third member should be a University graduate in engineering of some 
years’ standing with experience in dealing with problems relating to transport. 


The members of the Board should be appointed for a period of ten years 
irrespective of political allegiance and, during good behaviour, should be re- 
movable only for cause by the Legislature. They should cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of seventy years. Their remuneration, which should be 
in keeping with the high importance of the onerous services demanded of them, 
should be fixed by the Legislature and they should devote the whole of their 
time to the performance of the duties associated with the Board, unless in the 
public interest some other arrangement might be found desirable. 


Powers, Duties and Jurisdiction. The duties of the members of the Board 
should generally be to administer the law of Ontario governing the transporta- 
tion of goods and passengers by motor vehicle and more particularly the dis- 
charge of such duties as may be assigned to the Board by the Act creating it. 


The Commission is of the opinion that generally the powers, duties and 
jurisdiction with reference to transportation by trucks and buses in Ontario 
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should be similar to those of the present Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada. 


It is recommended that the Board should have the power to deal, and be 
charged with the duty of dealing, with the following matters, amongst others: 


(1) To hear applications for the issue, renewal and transfer of licences 
to public commercial vehicle operators and public vehicle operators. 


(2) On eomplaint, to suspend or cancel licences of the above-mentioned 
classes of vehicles for infractions of the regulations. 


(3) To establish reasonable hours of labour and rates of pay for employees 
engaged in the transportation of goods for gain or not for gain and the trans- 
portation of passengers for gain by motor vehicle. 


(4) To provide for inspection of the mechanical condition of motor vehicles 
of the classes mentioned. 


(5) To provide for the medical inspection of drivers and for the examina- 
tions or tests of driving ability and knowledge of the equipment employed. 


(6) To require the motor trucking industry within a prescribed time to 
set up and file with the Board a classification for goods transported by publie 
commercial vehicles and tariffs of rates to govern individual operators or groups 
of operators. 


(7) To issue orders and regulations governing the filing, posting, publish- 
ing, availability and supersession of tariffs and tolls and to arrange and super- 
vise the enforcement thereof. 


(8) On complaint, to disallow in whole or in part any tariff or rate for 
cause and if necessary to fix a rate in lieu of any one disallowed. 


(9) To appoint inspectors to ascertain whether the statutes and regula- 
tions administered by the Board are being observed and to enforce observance 
of such statutes and regulations. 


(10) To arrange with the Department of the Attorney-General for such 
policing of the highways as is performed by the provincial police. 


(11) To make regulations designed to prevent discrimination, secret rebates 
or other unfair practices in connection with tariffs to be issued by the oper- 
ators. 


The Commission is of the opinion that the proceedings before the Trans- 
port Board should be public and conducted only after proper notice has been 
given to all persons affected. When necessary evidence should be taken on oath. 
In cases involving the issue, transfer or cancellation of licences, where the 
annual net value of the privilege is in excess of a prescribed amount, an appeal 
should be allowed from the decision of the Board to the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario. 


Rate Regulation by the Board. Once the classification and the various 
tariffs of rates were filed with the Board they would, until superseded or modi- 
fied, be the classification and rates under which the operators would carry on 
business. No operator should be allowed to undertake haulage of any commodity 
at all unless within the time so fixed or extended he had filed with the Board the 
tariff of rates under which he proposes to operate. 


Much consideration was given in the public hearings to the advisability, or 
otherwise, of permitting a regulatory Board to fix a rate, if such action should 
be found desirable. It is the opinion of the Commission that without the right 
to fix a rate or the classification to be used as a last resort the operations of 
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the Board and the speedy solution of difficult rate problems might be greatly 
hampered. If the Board is to be in a position to disallow a rate it must ascertain 
what constitutes a fair rate. Some definite standard or yardstick by which 
the acceptability of the filed rate should be judged must be set up. Having 
determined what constitutes a fair rate it would, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, be in the public interest to communicate the information so obtained 
to those concerned and to make perfectly clear that the Board could not approve 
of any rate which was lower or higher than the fair one. Such action is tanta- 
mount to fixing. 


Although many references were made in evidence to the power of fixing 
rates residing in the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, there were 
no allegations whatever that the power had ever been misused or that it was 
not exercised to the general advantage of the country. Neither were there 
any suggestions that the power of the Department of Highways to revise and 
so to preseribe tariffs of tolls for publi peau (buses) had been used other 
than wisely.?® 


For the reasons above set forth the Commission believes that the rights 
enjoyed by the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada in this regard 
under Section 325 of the Railway Act of Canada should, the necessary changes 
being made, be conferred upon the Transport Board. 


It is not within the scope of the Commission to define the principles in 
accordance with which the Board might determine either the unfairness of a 
rate or the applicability of it. It may be sufficient to observe that the most 
practical definition of an unfair rate under present circumstances appears to be 
that it is one that tends to bring the operator’s revenue below his cost of doing 
business. It is neither in the interests of the operator himself nor of the public 
to permit the continuance of business on such a basis. 


The power to enact is futile without the power to enforce. It is therefore 
recommended that the Board have the power to enforce its decisions, orders 
and findings by means of fines, and/or imprisonment, suspension, or cancella- 
tion of licences and privileges, as the case may be. 


The Commission further recommends that the Board be given the additional 
power of dealing with contraventions in respect of tolls filed or established 
in due course by the Board, substantially the same as those presently exercised 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, as found in Sections 
425 and 480 of the Railway Act, and the further powers with reference to false 
billing and unjust discrimination, similar to those conferred in Sections 427 and 
429, respectively, of that Act. 


The Commission further recommends that the Board should have powers 
similar to those of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada to cover 
cases of disobedience to its orders. 


Careful consideration of the evidence and argument relating to the proposal 
of the Automotive Transportation Association of Ontario to set up a Road 
Transport Association within the industry”® leads the Commission to the view 
that no recommendation should be made in this respect. So far as the public 
is concerned, it does not matter what particular internal arrangement may be 
set up within the motor transport industry to obtain concerted action or the 
steps that may be taken to bring the views of the industry before the Trans- 
port Board. In any event the Commission cannot recommend that all operators 


19R.8.0, 1987, c. 289, s.. 6. 
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of motor vehicles engaged in freight haulage for hire should be forced to join 
an association within the industry, under penalty of being debarred from doing 
business. 


On the other hand the Commission regards favourably a suggestion of Mr. 
J. A. Argo, Chief of the Tariff Bureau of the Freight Department, Canadian 
National Railways, that the transports should handle classification through a 
common agent to which all truckers would give reference.** As has been 
stated, the Commission regards a common freight classification for motor trans- 
ports as most essential to the reduction of the present chaos. It is reasonable to 
believe that any classification recommended by a majority of the transport inter- 
ests would receive maximum consideration by the Transport Board, as would re- 
commended changes in classification emanating from any such majority group. 


11.10—Hours of Labour Under Existing Regulations. Sections 18 
and 18a of the Regulations Respecting the Licensing of Public Commercial 
Vehicles, approved by Order-in-Council, 22nd February, 1936, contain the only 
stipulations in effect respecting working hours of those engaged in motor trans- 
port. They are: 


18. Except as provided in paragraph 18a of these Regulations no person owning, 
controlling or managing any Public Commercial Vehicle shall drive or permit 
or require anyone to drive a motor vehicle for more than a maximum of ten 
hours in any twenty-four hour period, nor shall any person after having been 
employed in any other capacity drive a Public Commercial Vehicle, if by so 
doing the total period of employment or work in the capacity of driver, or 
otherwise, exceeds ten hours in any twenty-four hour period. 


Time occupied riding or being upon a Public Commercial Vehicle in the capacity 
of helper, relief driver or otherwise, shall for the purpose of this Regulation 
be considered the same as driving time. 


18a. The Department may grant special written permission extending the permis- 
sible period of driving providing application for such permission is made in 
writing and in advance of date required when in the opinion of the Department 
there are circumstances which justify such an extension. 


As was pointed out in detail in Chapter VI, motor truck operators have 
frequently required or permitted their drivers to remain on duty for periods 
in excess of ten hours in twenty-four. In some instances this has been done 
under the cloak of Section 18 of the Regulations. While some witnesses re- 
garded the rule as designed to prevent drivers from working over ten hours in 
any twenty-four, either at driving exclusively or at driving part of the time 
and performing some other duty, such as loading, unloading, billing or truck 
washing, for the remainder of the time, whether the driving came first or last, 
others placed an entirely different interpretation upon it and conducted their 
operations in accordance with that interpretation. This was that while a driver 
was not permitted to work on other employment than driving and then be 
employed at driving on the highway for an aggregate duty period of over ten 
hours in twenty-four, he might be allowed to drive on the highway first and 
then work on the platform or at driving in the city for a total of over ten 
hours.*? For example, he might drive for eight hours and then work for four 
or five hours in the warehouse. Manifestly, the intention of the regulation 
ought to be clarified in the next revision. 


The restriction of driving hours to ten in twenty-four was held by Mr. 
Morgan to be unwise for those drivers who are engaged on long-distance 
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scheduled service.2* Under the rule, a man who had finished a ten-hour drive 
from his home terminal would be required to remain off duty for fourteen hours. 
He would not likely sleep more than eight hours of this time, after which he 
would be compelled to remain idle for another six hours, with the result that 
he might dissipate his energies to the extent that on resumption of the homeward 
trip he would be much less fit to drive than if he had immediately started back 
on completion of a full eight-hour rest. Moreover, he would much prefer to 
spend the additional six hours at home with his family. 


Strong objection has been taken to Section 18 by the proponents of sleeper 
cabs, particularly by Class ‘‘H’’ licence holders, that is household furniture 
movers. Mr. May, for the Ontario Movers’ Association, pointed out the great 
utility of the motor truck in the long distance household furniture movement, 
and the service rendered in moving household goods from a home in one city to 
a new home in another city, possibly five hundred or a thousand miles or more 
away. Under the circumstances, the movers are urged to get the shipment to 
the new home as fast as possible in order to avoid large hotel bills for the 
family moved. Since no two successive trips by Class ‘‘H’’ operators are 
likely to be to the same points, the setting up of division points or relief posts 
is impracticable. It was further held to be impracticable to obtain trustworthy 
cuards for the truck and load in strange towns passed through, so as to permit 
the drivers to leave the truck and go to an hotel for rest. To remedy the 
situation, it was urged that the use of a properly equipped sleeper cab per- 
mitting one of the two drivers to sleep while the other drove, was the logical 
solution. The regulation as it now stands renders the use of such illegal, even 
if the truck be parked.** The recommendations of the Commission in this regard 
are to be found in Art. 11.11. 


While no objection was made to the granting under Section 18a of the 
Regulations of special permission to extend the permissible period of driving 
under exceptional circumstances, it was pointed out that since the emergency 
conditions would generally arise without warning, and perhaps at night, the 
application for, and necessary receipt of, written permission is impracticable. 
Numbers of operators reported that the practice was to proceed on the trip 
and notify the authorities by telephone as soon as possible. It appeared from 
the evidence that written permission has rarely been given and that the usual 
practice is to overlook neglect to obtain the required consent in writing.” 


11.11—Maximum Permissible Hours of Labour. General. It should 
be axiomatic that the hours of work per day or per week demanded of motor 
transport employees should be based not on what may appear to be necessary 
in order to meet competition, but rather on what in the long-run interests of 
the workers appears to be a reasonable task. While hours should be long 
enough to be commercially practicable, at the same time they should not be so 
long as to produce excessive fatigue. It may be taken for granted that if both 
working hours and wages are fair the employer will enjoy the advantage of 
being able to secure particularly desirable men. 


Several criteria affect the suitability, or otherwise, of any schedule or 
working hours. These have to do with the hours worked per day, the continuity 
of these hours, necessary rest periods between tours of duty, the hours worked 
per week and provisions for days off. 

23Evidence, p. 3825. 
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Hours Worked Per Day. It is manifest from the evidence that a duty 
period of ten hours per day is widely regarded as not too long for motor trans- 
port operations generally. Although in certain instances the eight-hour day is 
in satisfactory operation, the Commission believes that in the present develop- 
ment of the industry it is not generally practicable. So drastic a reduction as 
this from the customary working hours of motor trucking employees will have 
to come slowly. 

It was urged by all witnesses, and with propriety, that some leeway over 
the set normal period of work should be permitted, in order to allow for un- 
avoidable delays or emergencies. For example, a trip that under usual condi- 
tions could readily be made in eight or nine hours, might, due to tire failure 
or mechanical breakdown, unusual weather conditions, or other delay beyond 
the control of the driver, require eleven or twelve hours for completion. To 
compel the driver to lay up his truck at the end of ten hours would demoralize 
operations, and constitute a particular hardship on the driver anxious to get 
home or to his normal place of rest as quickly as possible. 


While every witness was willing to admit that protracted hours repeated 
daily were unduly fatiguing on a driver, and a menace to public safety, there 
was no evidence suggesting, and considerable to the contrary, that an occasional 
period of twelve or even fifteen hours in the event of uncontrollable circum- 
stances is a menace to health or public safety. The great majority of witnesses 
accepted the principle of a basic ten hours of driving time or other work per 
day, with an allowable twelve hours on any one day, provided the total of 
sixty hours per week was not exceeded. 


The extraordinary pressure on trucking facilities during the peak of the 
fruit and canning season makes it desirable in the general interest to permit 
some latitude at that time in the matter of working hours. Abnormal seasonal 
peaks may occur in other industries and may warrant similar action being 
taken in respect of them. The Commission believes that necessary relief might 
be given through permitting the usually prescribed working hours to be ex- 
ceeded by twenty per cent for periods totalling not more than three weeks in 
any one year. 


Continuity of Duty. Although no driver should be expected to remain 
continuously at the wheel for more than a few hours, any risk in this regard 
appears to be automatically regulated. There was no evidence before the 
Commission to indicate any necessity or desire on the part of either driver or 
employer, to specify any maximum duration of continuous driving. It appeared 
to be accepted by all, as both usual and proper practice, that a driver would 
take occasional breathing spells from driving as the faney suited him, to eat 
his lunch or stretch his legs. The driver of a vehicle is away from authority 
and any rule for or against such practice could not be enforced. 


That a driver should be wholly immune from the orders of his employer, 
and free from all responsibility during rest periods is desirable. At the same 
time, the arbitrary enactment of such a regulation would completely prohibit 
the long distance moving of household furniture, for which the truck is 
peculiarly adapted, as well as the carriage of similar loads for which quick 
transit and continuity of individual responsibility are the controlling factors. 


Useful information concerning the length of consecutive periods of driving, 
broken in the customary manner mentioned above, may be obtained from the 
report of the United States Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation on Hours, 
Wages, Working Conditions in the Intercity Motor Transport Industries, 1936.7° 
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As a result of a study of the performance of 2959 regular full-time truck drivers 
it was found that in 22.7 per cent of the cases men were engaged for from four 
to six hours of consecutive driving and for 10.2 per cent of the cases from six to 
eight hours. 


As has been pointed out in Chapter VI, there was general admission of 
the necessity of protecting the driver from the badly-split day. For example, 
five hours on duty with seven hours off repeated indefinitely is not conducive 
to the driver’s health and stamina or the safety of the public on the highways. 
To the end that such practice may be discouraged it is desirable to frame regula- 
tions so as to encourage, if not to force, the concentration of the working hours 
within a somewhat limited spread. 


Rest Between Duty Periods. The desirable length of intermission between 
any two consecutive periods of duty will increase with the length of such 
periods. For a full day’s work it should be sufficient to provide for the equiva- 
lent of a full night’s rest or, allowing for eight hours of sleep, it should not be 
less than nine hours. 


Use of Sleeper Cabs. The Commission is not favourably disposed to the 
general introduction of sleeper cabs in Ontario. The principle on which the 
common earrier licence system of the Province has developed has been that each 
licensed carrier is localized to serve one particular route or territory. No evi- 
dence suggested that this general principle should be altered. The Commission 
does not believe that the position of the operators would be benefited, or the 
public better served, by the development of a host of tramp freighters, and it 
is not prepared to endorse the use of sleeper cabs except in the most restricted 
circumstances, such as that of long distance moving and the movement of 
special, exclusive and valuable and/or perishable express freight. 


Should tramp trucks be permitted to have scope in Ontario, the question 
of trucks licensed in other jurisdictions and operating in this Province would 
also need to be considered. 


Repeated evidence was given before the Commission to the effect that in 
the operation of heavy tractors and semi-trailers, and particularly with a second 
trailer, which is the only type of movement that would normally justify a two- 
man crew, the need of the second man was not only to take turns in driving, 
but also to be available to block the wheels in the event of stalling on a hill, 
or, in other emergency, or to guard the vehicle so that in case of a breakdown 
the driver might leave the vehicle to seek aid. In the light of such evidence the 
Commission cannot believe that a second driver resting in a sleeper cab would 
not be available or likely to be called for duty at any moment by reason, or on 
pretext, of special emergency. 


The Commission believes that logical development of long-distance hauling 
in the motor transport industry would be the establishment of zones in which 
one or more licensees would have the right to supply tractors and drivers on 
some scale of fees for the hauling of all semi-trailers seeking passage through 
the zone. With such an arrangement, particularly if the cargo were of special 
value, the semi-trailer would be accompanied throughout its trip by a guard or 
messenger of its owner company. 

Further reference to the sleeper cab as a piece of automotive equipment 
is made in Art. 11.14. | 


Length of Working Week. Although some witnesses urged that in the 
busy harvesting season, particularly the period of fruit and canning operations, 
seventy-five hours per week for truck drivers was a reasonable and proper 
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task, on the other hand, certain witnesses urged the general adoption of a forty- 
eight hour week. These were relatively few, however, and it may be said 
that there was fairly general acceptance of the sixty-hour week as reasonable. 
During the peak season this might be increased by twenty per cent., as has 
already been suggested in the matter of the length of the working day. 


Days Off. It is not in the interests of the public to permit men to work 
for a series of weeks without days off, as has been reported in Chapter VI. 
Except in cases of emergency, men should be permitted to have one day off in 
seven. Due to the prohibition of Sunday trucking, except in the haulage of 
perishable freight, the six-day week is generally observed and with the limita- 
tion to sixty hours under normal conditions the trend will doubtless be to dis- 
courage still further the seven-day week. Except in the case of the canning 
industry, there was no request made or suggestion given that the trucking 
industry desired to operate seven days a week. 


Suggested Working Hours. For the guidance of those who may be charged 
with the framing of revised regulations respecting the working hours of drivers 
of commercial motor vehicles on interurban or highway service, the Commission 
would suggest for consideration the following: 


1. A driver is at work when he is engaged in loading, driving, unloading, 
handling freight, preparing reports, preparing vehicles for use, or performing any 
other active service pertaining to the transportation of passengers or property. 


2. A driver is on duty from the time he begins to work or is required to be 
in readiness to work until he is relieved from work and from all responsibility 
for performing work. 


3. <A driver shall be paid for all time at work or on duty irrespective of the 
type of work that he is called upon to perform. 


4. Time worked or on duty shall be included within a period of fifteen hours 
in any and each twenty-four consecutive hours and shall be made up of not more 
than two periods, each of not less than three hours’ duration. Release from work 
or duty for a period of three hours or less shall not be deemed to be a release 
for purposes of pay, except in one instance daily, and then only to the extent of 
one hour, or the actual duration of the period of release if less than one hour. 


5. No interval between periods of duty shall be deemed to occur unless such 
interval is in excess of three hours, other than in the case of one interval of 
usual length for a meal. Unless a driver is completely free of all responsibility 
for his truck or load at meal time, he shall be deemed to be on duty during that 
period. 


6. (a) No driver shall work or be on duty more than ten hours in any consecu- 
tive twenty-four hours except as follows: 


(b) The period of ten hours may be increased to twelve hours when on 
account of flood, storm, fog, ice, accident, unexpected delay or other abnormal 
condition such longer time is necessary to complete a run that would, except 
for such abnormal condition, have been completed within his ten-hour period 
of duty. 


(c) Where a driver at the expiry of any ten hours (or under abnormal 
circumstances twelve hours) of work or duty has reached his scheduled destin- 
ation (not being his home base) he may resume work or duty, and leave for 
his home base within nine hours, if during such nine hours he has obtained 
the equivalent of a normal night’s rest. 


(d) On special, occasional and unscheduled turn-around, round trips, if, at 
the end of ten hours, or in unanticipated circumstances as set out in (b) above, 
at the end of twelve hours, the driver is within two hours normal run of his 
home base, he may continue to his home base provided that he shall not be 
called for duty, or report for duty, until the expiry of a period starting at the 
time of his arrival at his home base, equal to the elapsed time between his 
departure on such round trip and the time of his completion of it. 
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7. A driver having completed a period of duty of ten hours as in 6(a) above 
or twelve hours as permitted in 6(b) may not drive or perform any other duty 
before the expiration of nine hours. 


8. No driver shall work or be on duty more than sixty hours in any week, 
counting from Sunday noon to Sunday noon, except that in any week of 
abnormal circumstances as set out in clause 6(b), additional hours not in excess 
of four may be spent at work or on duty. 


9. No run or runs, except as in 6(d), may be scheduled or allocated to any 
driver to be completed in one day’s work that cannot under average operating 
conditions be normally completed in nine hours running time. 


10. Except in the circumstances set out in clauses 11(b) and 11(c), all time 
spent as a helper or alternate driver, or riding deadhead under the instructions 
of the motor vehicle owner, shall be classed as time on duty, whether such time 
be spent actually at work, riding as a passenger, or resting in a sleeper cab. 


11. (a) Where special permission is given for the operation of sleeper cabs, a 
motor vehicle so equipped and manned with two drivers may continue in con- 
tinuous operation in charge of the said drivers for thirty hours, when complete 
relief from duty for at least twelve hours must be given the drivers. 


(b) Provided the motor vehicle is parked and at rest, the aforementioned 
drivers may occupy the sleeper cab and maintain oversight of the vehicle, 
without contravention of these regulations during their twelve hours relief from 
duty. 


(c) Provided such motor vehicle is attended by three competent drivers, 
it may continue in operation continuously until the particular operation in hand 
is completed, but each of such drivers shall be deemed to be on duty not less 
than sixteen hours in any twenty-four hours, and each shall be in turn com- 
pletely relieved of all responsibilities in connection with the operation for a 
period of eight hours in each twenty-four. Provided further that no driver shall 
work or be on duty in excess of sixty hours weekly, except with the express 
consent of the Department (or Board) and in accordance with its orders. 
(While the manning of a vehicle by three drivers was not suggested in evidence 
or in written submissions, it would appear to be a logical arrangement, if 
provision for special trips of, say, 2000 miles in length is to be made). 


During occasions of peak business, totalling for any operator not more 
than three weeks in any one year, the daily and weekly hours above set out 
might be increased 20 per cent., but the operator should report to the appropri- 
ate regulating authority at least once a week, all occasions on which advantage 
had been taken of this permission, stating the names of the drivers or others 
working in excess of normal hours, and the reasons therefor. 


Hours of City Drwers and Warehouse Workers. One of the most difficult 
situations to be disposed of satisfactorily is the matter of hours of employment 
of men engaged as warehouse workers and those working part time at driving 
and part time in the warehouse. As has been pointed out in Chapter VI, their 
hours of work have frequently been excessively long, due to the necessity of 
accepting deliveries in the late afternoon or at almost any time and making 
deliveries early the following morning or as quickly as possible. 


It does not seem expedient to deprive the shipper of this class of service, 
or to prohibit the truck operator from providing it, by penalizing operations 
carried on after five or six o’clock in the afternoon. At the same time, one of 
the frequent sources of contention and difficulty in the industry is the wide 
spread during which city drivers are called upon to work. While the problem is 
a difficult one, it is by no means insoluble. Already one operator has reported 
that a satisfactory adjustment has been made through the staggering of hours. 
An exactly similar problem of fitting personnel to peak conditions of traffie has 
been solved by every city passenger transport service. 


While a certain amount of tolerance must be allowed in the hours of high- 
way drivers to take account of various lengths of trips, variations in climatic 
conditions and in the density of traffic, the hours of work of both city drivers 
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and warehousemen can be accurately scheduled. Although such work may not 
be characterized by so great a responsibility as that attaching to the work of 
the highway driver, it is more continuously labourious and the hours should 
preferably be fixed at somewhat less than sixty per week. The express companies 
and the railway freight departments operate on a basic forty-eight hour week. 
At the present time an eight hour day in a spread of twelve hours would appear 
to be satisfactory for motor transport. 


No witness, representing either public or private commercial vehicles 
engaged in mercantile or industrial trades, questioned the propriety of regulat- 
ing the hours of drivers of private vehicles in the same manner, and to the 
same degree, as those of public commercial vehicles. The view of Mr. Maloney, 
of the Canada Building Materials, Ltd., was typical: whatever hours were set 
by law, could and would be observed, provided their observance was universally 
enforced. 


The greatest offenders in the matter of length of hours worked were the 
operators in rural areas, particularly, so far as direct evidence reached, those 
serving the canning industry. 


In view of all the circumstances and also of the obvious difficulty of intro- 
ducing effective control of the many light trucks used by industry and commerce 
for delivery and other purposes, the Commission would recommend that such 
regulations as may be introduced respecting hours and wages be not applicable 
initially to private commercial vehicles not exceeding 6,000 pounds in licensed 
sross weight. The situation respecting rural and primary product industries is 
specially considered in Art. 11.21. 


11.12—Minimum Permissible Wages in Trucking Operations. General. 
As has been pointed out at length in Chapter VI, many criticisms of wage 
scales and the lack of regulations concerning them were received not only from 
Mr. Fabian but also from motor transport operators and others. Failure to 
exercise hitherto the power granted in the Commercial Vehicle Act, s. 8(h), to 
promulgate regulations concerning minimum rates of pay or wages was 
regretted. 


In any attempt to determine what constitutes an adequate wage for any 
class of employee in motor trucking operations, it is necessary to consider the 
basis upon which wages in any calling are determined. There appears to be 
little justification for the view that the wage should depend upon the class 
or value of the goods handled. Rather should it depend on the degree of re- 
sponsibility and skill required of the employee in conducting the operation with 
safety to the public. Manifestly, quite as much public responsibility rests on 
the driver of a truck carrying low-class freight along the highway as on one 
who carries goods of high value. The effect of long hours and trying climatic 
and traffic conditions will be just as likely to cause mishaps in the one case 
as in the other. 


While it is desirable that any wage scale that might be instituted should not 
handicap the small trader or the small town operator in the conduct of his 
business it should in any event be sufficient to meet the proper cost of living of 
the employee. 


Wage Levels in Other Forms of Transport. Attempts were made by wit- 
nesses to compare the relative demands on skill, endurance and dependability 
of drivers of commercial motor vehicles and employees in other forms of trans- 
port. Obviously the truck driver and the locomotive engineer occupy positions 
that are not closely comparable. Mr. Fabian expressed the view that the express 
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messenger constituted the nearest comparison with the motor truck driver.** 
Here again, the comparison is imperfect in that the express messenger has 
important clerical duties and assumes a considerable degree of financial 
responsibility, but has no driving responsibilities. 


In the railway service, porters and truckers at stations perform duties in 
a measure comparable to those of motor truck employees and receive, on the 
basis of an adjusted 60-hour week, about $30. Brakemen, passenger baggagemen, 
and baggage, parcel room and station attendants would, on the same basis, 
be paid approximately $35. In the express service, vehiclemen would receive 
on an average about $34 and vehicle helpers about $29, for an adjusted 60-hour 
week. Express messengers on the same basis would receive from $42 to $49 
per week. 


In the marine service, including an allowance of one dollar per day for 
board, second mates and third engineers receive an average of $26 per adjusted 
60-hr. week, and the wheelsmen and oilers about $19. 


In ground service connected with air transport, a crew chief or sub-foreman 
would receive about $42 per week, an air engineer or aircraft mechanic about 
$35, helpers to air engineers or aircraft mechanics about $23, and chauffeurs, 
firemen and servicemen about the same. 


Desirable Wages in Motor Transport. Many expressions of opinion were 
received from witnesses concerning what might be regarded as fair and reason- 
able wages, particularly for highway drivers and city drivers. In the general 
belief that a man should receive at least $25 per week in a metropolitan centre 
in order to live and support his family properly, many witnesses expressed the 
view that the wages for city drivers should be not less than $25 per week and 
those for highway drivers not less than $30. While some difference of opinion 
was disclosed in the matter, the majority opinion appeared to be that somewhat 
ereater demands on the driver’s skill and endurance and a heavier responsi- 
bility were involved in highway driving than in driving in a city. 


There are obvious difficulties involved in suggesting a minimum wage. 
Drivers residing in small centres frequently enjoy the advantages of a much 
lower cost of living than do those living in metropolitan centres and manifestly 
the wage level that might be suitable for one might not be suitable for the 
other. Moreover, the rural operator is in direct competition with the metro- 
politan operator. 


During the last days of its public sittings, the Commission learned with 
much satisfaction of an agreement relating to hours, wages and working condi- 
tions having been executed between forty-one motor transport operators and 
their employees. The number has since been increased to fifty-six operators. 
On the basis of a 60-hour week the hourly rates prescribed in this agreement 
would yield for a highway driver in charge of a tractor and semi-trailer $24 
per week for the first six months and $27 per week thereafter. Drivers of 
straight trucks receive $24, and those having in train a four-wheel trailer, 
double hook-up or dolly receive $30. City drivers and warehousemen in centres 
of 50,000 population receive $21 for the first six months and $24 thereafter. 


In suggesting a minimum wage there is always the danger that interested 
persons may choose to regard it as also a maximum wage. Such would be 
most unfortunate, and, in making the recommendations which follow, the Com- 
mission wishes to be clearly understood that mention of a minimum wage should 
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not in any way influence an operator to pay lower wages than are proper in 
view of the existing situation. 


Having regard to all the circumstances, the Commission would recommend 
that for drivers residing in average Ontario urban centres the minimum wage 
be an hourly rate such as to yield to highway drivers for a week of sixty hours 
not less than $24 and to pick-up and delivery drivers not less than $20. These 
amounts might be reduced ten per cent for drivers residing in rural centres 
or in localities where the cost of living is measurably below that of the metro- 
politan centres. Wages for helpers, warehousemen and mechanics should be 
proportionate to those mentioned for drivers. 


For reasons set forth in Art. 11.11 respecting working hours, the Commis- 
sion recommends that private commercial vehicles not exceeding 6000 pounds in 
licensed gross weight be initially exempted from the regulations respecting wages. 


In order that a thoroughly fair relation of wages for motor transport 
employees in the various parts of Ontario might be established, it is suggested 
that the Department of Labour be requested to investigate and determine the 
proper relationship. 


Some indication of the relative levels of wages im different localities within 
the Province might be obtained from the wage scale reported in evidence by the 
Canadian Pacific Express Company. The urban communities of Canada served 
by the company were divided into four groups, A, B, C, and D, the arrangement 
being in decreasing order of population. In the smallest of the four groups 
the wage levels for vehiclemen ranged from 84 to 91 per cent of the wage levels 
for group A communities, depending on the experience of the employee. For 
warehousemen a similar relationship was found to exist. 


Some guidance may be obtained from the results of an investigation made 
by the United States Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation in a report on 
Hours, Wages and Working Conditions in the Intercity Motor Transport In- 
dustries, 1936.28 The average earnings per hour, based on an analysis of 2348 
employees, ranged from 39.9 cents for communities of 5000 and under 25,000 
in population to 40.2 cents for communities of 25,000 and under 100,000; to 
47.2 cents for those of 100,000 and under 500,000; to 48.4 cents for those of 
500,000 and under 1,000,000; and to 59.7 cents for those of 1,000,000 and over. 
The average hours on duty per week varied from 49.1 to 56.3, the lower figure 
being for communities of 5000 and under 25,000 and the higher for communi- 
ties of 500,000 and under 1,000,000 in population. 


Basis of Payment. The Commission does not consider it practicable to fix 
a minimum wage per week in the sense that the employee would receive such 
wage regardless of the number of hours worked. In view of the necessarily 
intermittent and variable character of the demands on the ordinary trucking 
organization, it is felt that the most practicable method of payment is that by 
the hour. However, when a man’s ability to earn at an hourly rate is limited 
by the provision of maximum hours of work per week, there must be in return 
some compensatory provision to permit him to average a living weekly wage. 
Irregular and intermittent hours are inherent in the transport business, al- 
though it is remarkable to what extent hours can be evened out under compul- 
sion. If irregular hours are inherent in a transport enterprise, then it must 
absorb the cost of such inherency and demand revenues in proportion. Hourly 
rates should in that event be so adjusted that the average weekly earnings of 
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regular employees would be not less than those recommended above for a 
60-hour week. 


It is of interest to note that, judging from the experience in the operation 
of interstate trucking service in the United States, employees in the long run, 
having regard to all the circumstances, would have nothing to lose through 
operating on an hourly rate rather than on a weekly rate. The investigation 
conducted by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, to which reference 
has already been made,?* shows that in 1933 the average earnings of 4052 
drivers and helpers, who were on duty for an average of 47.1 hours per week, 
were 44.3 cents and on the weekly basis, with an average duty week of 53 
hours, 40.7 cents per hour. In the 1935 investigation involving 4797 drivers, 
the average earnings per hour on the hourly basis, with a duty week of 51.3 
hours, were 51 cents and on the weekly basis, with a duty week of 53.9 hours, 
o1.7 cents per hour. 


Whatever wage scale may be adopted should take into account the pay- 
ment of road expenses, not including one mid-period meal. If the driver is 
required to meet these himself his wages should be correspondingly adjusted. 


The Commission recommends that all hours worked or spent on duty in 
excess of ten should be paid for at overtime rates. 


11.13—Minimum Permissible Wages in Bus Operation. The comments 
that have been made in the preceding article respecting minimum permissible 
wages to be paid in trucking operations will in general be applicable to bus 
operation. Fortunately, as indicated in Chapter VI, the wage levels in bus 
operations are on the whole very satisfactory. Application of the minimum 
wage recommended for truck drivers in cities to the drivers of buses in small 
urban centres, where they are sometimes paid as little as $16 per week, would 
appear desirable. 


11.14—Character and Fitness of Equipment. General. Criticisms of 
the regulations with respect to the character of equipment bore very strongly 
on the length of assemblages of units travelling on the highways, more particu- 
larly the so-called ‘‘double hook-ups.’’ Comments of importance were also 
submitted concerning brakes, lights, tires, the use of sleeper cabs and the 
lack of periodic inspection of vehicles. 


Length of Motor Trains. Length, rather than composition, was generally 
regarded by witnesses as the principal source of whatever hazard may be 
attached to motor trains. Mr. Caley definitely assigned the hazard involved in 
double hook-ups to their length.”? Mr. Sylvester considered they were safe if 
not too long and would limit the length to 40 feet.*° While the present limit 
of length authorized by the regulations is 50 feet, it was pointed out in evi- 
dence that assemblages as long as 54 feet are in actual operation on the high- 
ways, under special permit.** 


The hazard attaching to length arises from the manifest difficulty of passing 
a long vehicle or assemblage of units travelling close to the legal limit of 
speed. As was pointed out in a communication of Mr. C. E. Hastings to the 
Railway Association of Canada, filed with the Commission, under characteristic 
conditions an overtaking vehicle would require some 900 feet of clear roadway 
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in order to pass a train 50 feet in length. Other computations made on dif- 
ferent bases have indicated lengths as great as 1600 feet. 


Apart from the difficulty involved in obtaining a clear stretch of roadway 
of perhaps over 1000 feet in length for the purpose of passing, there is in the 
experience of most drivers an added strain involved in passing assemblages 
of the present maximum allowable length. 


It was represented that such strain as there might be in this connection 
would also be present when a driver attempted to pass two trucks travelling 
with a legal distance of 100 feet clear between them. There is, however, 
the obvious difference that the problem of passing a train 50 feet in length will 
exist throughout the length of the highway travelled by such trains, whereas 
the close spacing of 100 feet could hardly be expected to persist for any con- 
siderable distance. 


Another aspect of hazard is the uncertainty that arises in the mind of the 
driver through not knowing the length of the vehicle or train that he desires 
to pass. What might appear to be a single truck or a single hook-up may 
actually prove to the driver, on turning out, to be a long double hook-up. 


Jack-knifing. Much evidence was heard concerning the alleged tendency 
of double hook-ups to ‘‘jack-knife’’ on slippery hills. This arises when in 
descending a hill the tractor brakes become effective more quickly than the brakes 
of the trailers and the latter over-ride, thus causing the train to be thrown 
violently into a U-shape or an S-shape, with possible obstruction of on-coming 
traffic. A similar effect may arise when in ascending a hill the tractor wheels 
do not grip the pavement while the trailer wheels do so. 


Most of the witnesses who were disposed to be critical of double hook-ups 
on the ground of the added strain involved in passing them had no positive 
information regarding accidents of the kind mentioned to place before the 
Commission. Mr. Goodale, however, had frequently observed double hook-ups 
in difficulty on hills in bad weather, to the inconvenience of other road users, 
and went so far as to characterize such trains as a menace to public safety in 
icy weather.*? Mr. Webster, of the Dominion Truck Equipment Co., Ltd., who 
spoke with expert knowledge of equipment, admitted that when the roads are 
slippery it was necessary to take the greatest of care in operating double 
hook-ups and that jack-knifing could occur through wrong procedure in apply- 
ing the brakes.** 


An indirect indication of the greater difficulty of operating such equip- 
ment is found in the fact that many operators, including the fifty-six operators 
who have signed a wage agreement with their employees, pay additional wages 
to drivers engaged in handling double hook-ups. 


It was admitted in evidence that single hook-ups, that is a truck or tractor 
with a trailer or semi-trailer, were subject to the same danger of jack-knifing 
as double hook-ups, although by reason of the smaller number of units the 
consequences might not be so serious. 


In view of the evidence as a whole, the Commission recommends that steps 
should be taken to reduce the length of motor trains from fifty to forty feet 
within a period of three years, unless special freight highways are provided. 
This period of grace would permit especially long units, or the special equipment 
associated with double hook-ups, to be replaced by equipment conforming to 
the new standard length with little or no loss to the operators. 
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It is believed that the abandonment of double hook-ups would be a step 
in the line of progress. Already several prominent operators have given them 
up. Mr. Charles F. Kettering, Vice-president and General Manager of the 
Research Laboratories of the General Motors Corporation, has stated that ‘‘the 
trend seems to be toward many more smaller, faster, more mobile units.’’** 


In the meantime, it is believed that in the interests of public safety the 
operation of double hook-ups on the highways should be debarred when the 
roads are in an icy condition. Consideration of the testimony indicates that 
there is an ever-present hazard in connection with such equipment when ascend- 
ing or descending slippery road surfaces on steep grades, and since reliance 
cannot be made on the quickness of reaction and the resourcefulness of the 
driver to ‘‘pull a double hook-up out of a jack-knife,’’ the only measure that 
appears adequate in the public interest is to restrict the time of operation of 
such equipment to those seasons or days when the roads are known to afford 
satisfactory traction. At least one operator voluntarily refrains from using 
his double hook-up equipment from October to April.*° 


In order that other users of the highway may be warned of the peculiar 
hazard of long assemblages, the Commission recommends that at the rear of 
every double hook-up a sign be displayed indicating that it is a train and that 
this sign be illuminated at night. 


Carryalls. Numbers of witnesses when questioned stated that they per- 
sonally did not like the presence of so-called carryalls, that is automobile 
transport units, on the highways. There was little indication of actual acci- 
dents that had occurred, although most of those expressing an opinion on the 
matter confessed to a sense of special strain in meeting or passing such 
equipment. 


For reasons similar to those adduced in the discussion of the length of 
motor trains, it is recommended that only a limited number of carryalls be 
permitted the use of the highways and that on the expiry of a three-year period 
of grace their over-all length, as in the ease of motor trains, be limited to 
40 feet. 


Width of Vehicles. Some objection was raised to the legal width of eight 
feet for motor vehicles and suggestions were received that the width should 
be reduced to as little as seven feet. 


It must be admitted that the average driver is never so comfortable in 
attempting to pass a wide vehicle as he is when attempting to pass an ordinary 
motor car. The inability to see readily what is ahead without moving over 
into the lane to his left makes the operation of passing a wide vehicle a some- 
what delicate one for many drivers who otherwise feel no particular nervous- 
ness in travelling along the highway. 


Nevertheless, the Commission recommends that no change be made in the 
legal width. The eight feet has now become almost universal on this continent. 
This, or a greater, width is permitted in every State of the American Union and 
in every Province of Canada.*° 


While it is impracticable to narrow motor buses if aisle space is to be pro- 
vided, compensation to other users of the highway is afforded through their 
moderate length and high speed. Lesser widths than eight feet would suffice 
for most trucking operations, however, and in order to encourage the adoption 
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of such, the width factor has been taken into consideration in the schedule of 
licence fees proposed in Table 7.3. 


Home-made ‘Trailers. Definite criticism was heard from certain witnesses 
concerning the commonly observed faulty attachments of home-made trailers 
to the hauling unit, particularly from Mr. Fabian and Mr. Webster. There 
was no disposition shown to hamper the use of small, ight two-wheeled trailers 
such as are often used by the farmer, but definite suggestions were made to the 
Commission that more care in enforcing the existing regulations with regard 
to brakes on trailers should be exercised. 


With a view to promoting further safety on the highways, the Commission 
would recommend that the present requirement of The Highway Traffic Act 
that every trailer or semi-trailer having a gross weight of 3000 pounds or more 
shall be equipped with brakes adequate to stop and hold such vehicle*’ be 
amended by reducing the limit to 2000 pounds and that no trailer not equipped 
with brakes shall be hauled by a vehicle of lesser unloaded weight than the 
gross weight of the trailer. 


Speed of Commercial Vehicles. Many witnesses complained of the con- 
gestion in traffic and invitation to accident that arises through heavily-laden 
motor trains moving up long grades at speeds often as low as four or five 
miles per hour. Mr. Hastings would require, with a view to relieving the con- 
gestion on hills, that the power units of such trains be adequate to maintain 
a speed of thirty miles per hour on a five per cent grade. There was no denial 
by any witnesses of the existence of a congestion that is a matter of common 
knowledge. 


While the maintenance of high speed of all vehicles and trains on ascending 
grades does not appear to be immediately practicable, the Commission would 
suggest that only such loadings be permitted as will enable a freight vehicle 
or train to move up a five per cent grade at a minimum speed of fifteen miles 
per hour. 


Brakes. The alleged inability of vacuum brakes to hold a motor train 
on a hill with a dead engine was carefully explored. Intimations were received 
that in the interests of public safety a type of brake that would hold such 
trains for a period of at least fifteen minutes should be installed on all com- 
mercial motor vehicles. 


While for several reasons this does not appear to be immediately practic- 
able, the feasibility of taking such a step in the not-too-distant future should 
be taken into consideration. In the meantime, it is of importance to note that 
modern vacuum brakes with reserve tanks are able to hold trailers on a hill 
for three or four minutes after the engine goes dead, a sufficient time for the 
driver to block the wheels.*® 


Inghts. Mr. Hastings definitely criticized the present lighting regulations 
for commercial motor vehicles, suggesting that the rear lights as now required do 
not constitute sufficient protection when a truck is for any reason stopped on 
the highway and more or less in the path of following vehicles. Many acci- 
dents have been reported as occurring from rear-end collisions. Such are 
particularly likely to occur when men are working at the rear of a truck and at 
times obscuring lights that are below the level of a man’s head. 


Criticism was also heard of the present arrangement respecting side lights 
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The danger of other vehicles running into the side of a train, either when 
attempting to pass it or when approaching it at right angles was stressed. 


As a further step in promoting safety in night driving, it is recommended 
that the lghting arrangement at the rear of all trucks or assemblages of 
vehicles, and at each side of them, be improved and so fixed that an overtaking 
driver or one approaching at right angles may be able to judge the nature and 
length of the vehicle or hook-up that is being approached. 


Sleeper-cabs. The omission of any definite reference to the use of sleeper- 
cabs in the existing regulations was represented as creating uncertainty amongst 
the operators who wish to employ this type of equipment and who by acquies- 
cence now do so. The Automotive Transport Section of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees definitely went on record as opposed to the use 
of sleeper-cabs.*® 


As pointed out in Art. 11.11, the Commission does not believe that the use 
of sleeper-cabs should be wholly prohibited in this Province. For certain long 
distance operations, such as moving, it would appear to be in the public interest 
to permit their use by special authority. The development of motor transport 
has not reached the point where intermediate stations can be established at 
which drivers can be relieved. 


Nevertheless, the general use of sleeper-cabs would, in the view of the 
Commission, be most undesirable. Its views in this regard have been set 
forth at some length in Art. 11.11. 


11.15—Periodic Inspection of Equipment. An almost unanimous view 
was expressed in evidence favourable to the requirement of periodic inspection 
of equipment used on the highway. Most witnesses were disposed to consider 
an annual inspection as necessary, although Mr. Fabian held that the inspection 
should be semi-annual. Mr. Atkinson believed that it ought to be made for 
every 25,000 miles of travel.*° 


Having regard to the potentialities for danger inherent in the operation of 
many heavy and fast-moving commercial motor vehicles on the highways, the 
Commission is of the opinion that as a prerequisite for the renewal of a licence 
the operator should present a certificate of mechanical fitness of the vehicle 
to be licensed. In that way there would of necessity be an annual check-up of 
all commercial motor vehicles, including those not operating for hire. 


It is believed that the suggestion to require a regular semi-annual inspec- 
tion is scarcely practicable at the present time. There is, of course, the proba- 
bility of any suspected vehicle being given a spot inspection at any time by the 
patrolling officers. 


The alternative of requiring an inspection after a stated number of miles 
of operation would be difficult of enforcement. There are manifest advantages 
in having all vehicles checked upon renewal of the licence. 


In the public interest no vehicle which has been involved in a major acci- 
dent should be allowed to operate on the highway until a complete examination 
of it has been made. 


11.16—Fitness of Drivers. Whether it be due to existing regulations 
or to other circumstances, the drivers of commercial vehicles are generally well 
qualified and efficient. Nevertheless, attention was called in evidence to in- 
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stances when this was not the case. An important operator revealed that on 
a medical check-up of the driving staff of his company one driver was found to 
have a double rupture and only ten per cent. vision.** 


The view was expressed by many witnesses that the regulations should 
require an annual physical examination of drivers before a driving permit is 
issued. In addition, it was represented that by reason of the higher degree of 
skill required for the driving of motor trucks and trains than is necessary for 
the driving of lighter vehicles, a more severe driving test should be demanded 
and that this should include a substantial knowledge of the mechanical nature 
of the equipment. 


While the limiting age of drivers is under the regulations specified at 
twenty-one years, the evidence shows that in two instances at least drivers had 
been performing that duty from the ages of sixteen and seventeen years.*” 


To the end that personal fitness of drivers may be secured, the Commission 
would recommend that before the granting or renewal of any driving permit 
the applicant should submit from a qualified physician a certificate of physical 
fitness to undertake the duty of driving. As a further condition in the original 
granting of a permit the applicant should be subjected to an examination or 
test of his ability to drive, as well as of his knowledge of the mechanical 
features of the equipment to be driven. 


11.17—Week-end Driving. The extensive congestion that occurs on Satur- 
day afternoons during the summer season was represented as possibly requiring 
the barring of the operation of motor trucks on the highways for the afternoon 
mentioned. The prohibition of motor trucks on the highways on Sundays, 
except for the transportation of perishable goods, was cited as justification 
for further restriction in this regard. 


The Commission is of the opinion that the suggested step is impracticable. 
Under modern business conditions many trucks set out on Saturday morning for 
points so far from their home terminal that return by Saturday noon is im- 
possible. In such cases drivers would have to remain away from home till 
Monday, or the movement would have to be abandoned altogether. Drivers 
starting trips earlher than Saturday might also frequently find the completion 
of the run by Saturday noon extremely difficult. A solution of the problem, 
which is not immediately practicable, would be the allocation of commercial and 
non-commercial traffic to different highways. 


11.18—Accounting and Returns. There appears to have been a very 
general neglect of the use of the official time-books required to be kept under 
the regulations. Where these were entered up at all they were uncertain and 
incomplete and yielded no dependable information. 


The absence of specific regulations respecting the method of book-keeping 
or accounting to be used by motor truck operators or the returns or statements 
to be filed with the Department of Highways was deplored by many witnesses. 
Few operators have any idea of their costs, as distinguished from their expenses. 
Mr. May, speaking for the Ontario Movers’ Association, admitted that it was 
not possible to obtain any useful statement of costs from the members of his 
Association.** In some cases no books were kept showing the actual wages paid 
to drivers.** | 
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Since very little use has been made of the official timebooks, some more 
satisfactory device should be instituted by which both drivers and operators 
would record the time features of every movement. The triplicate timebook 
suggested by Mr. Fabian*® appears to offer some advantages. As an alternative, 
a driver’s card or log might be devised that would contain the necessary in- 
formation and at the same time afford somewhat closer laison between the 
driver and the office. 


Regulations should be promulgated requiring every operator of both 
publicly and privately operated commercial motor vehicles to make an annual 
return to the regulating authority showing all important statistical facts of his 
business. Such returns should contain information relating to hours, wages, 
tonnage handled, mileage operated, and the costs of doing business. With data 
of this kind available, the regulating authority could judge of the fairness 
or otherwise of the particular operations under review and would be the better 
able to devise improvements in regulations for the general benefit of the in- 
dustry. Moreover, the requiring of an audited financial report would tend to 
insure that the operator was not continuing to do business at a loss, with 
disastrous consequences to the creditors and employees and eventual incon- 
venience of the public. 


11.19—Compulsory Insurance. While some evidence was submitted re- 
specting the desirability of compulsory insurance, it is evident that the ques- 
tion comprehends not merely commercial motor transport but also the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles of all classes on the highways. On the basis of the repre- 
sentations made, however, it is believed that at the present time and without 
special investigation it is impracticable to go further in this matter than was 
recommended by the late Mr. Justice Hodgins in his Report on Compulsory 
Insurance and Safety Responsibility Laws, made in 1930. Certain difficulties 
would arise in any attempt to introduce further compulsion in the matter of 
insurance, amongst which is the problem of insuring that exhorbitant rates 
would not be charged by the insurance companies or that there would be no 
undue refusal of insurance to any applicant. There is, too, the undoubted 
disposition of reckless persons to become less careful if operating under the 
protective wing of insurance. 


While it is desirable that all operators of motor vehicles of every class 
should carry insurance, there are manifest difficulties in compelling insurance 
of operators of the many thousands of small privately-operated motor trucks, 
such as are used by the farmer or small trader. 


The Commission has no jurisdiction to investigate or recommend what 
means of indemnification should exist for the public against personal injury 
or property damage, but it nevertheless desires to record its feeling that no 
one should be allowed to operate a motor vehicle on the highway unless such 
person is in a position to indemnify anyone against personal injury or property 
damage. It is possible that the ultimate solution lies along the lines of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and that it may involve the assessment of 
motor vehicles generally for the benefit of the victims of accidents irrespective 
of blame. } 


11.20—Miscellaneous. Stringent regulations should be devised covering 
the transportation of explosives and dangerous materials by motor. vehicle. 
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These might be based on the corresponding regulations in The Railway Act 
of Canada.*°® 


Freight that has been refused by the consignee becomes an embarrassment 
to the transport operator and authority should be given for the disposal of 
such accumulated freight in a reasonable manner, such as that now practised 
by the railways.* 


Some operators complain of the embarrassment that arises through claims 
made in respect of concealed damage to goods handled. A definition of liability 
in matters of this sort might be given consideration in the revised regulations. 


11.21—Exemptions for Certain Industries. From all witnesses who 
testified on behalf of agricultural interests or communities, the evidence was 
emphatically opposed to any governmental efforts to control hours or wages 
in motor transport directly affecting the farms. It was represented that any 
increase in cost of haulage that might result would raise the cost of farm pro- 
ducts without the farmer being able to pass these costs along. It was contended 
that prices are fixed by world market conditions and that there can be little 
or no difference between the domestic price and the export price. The brief 
of the Ontario Chamber of Agriculture and the evidence of Mr. Drury and 
Professor Sissons may be cited in this connection.** 


No refutation of this evidence was made during the hearings and the 
Commission believes that the position taken is sound. It consequently would 
recommend that such additional regulations as may be instituted relating to 
reduced hours of work or increased pay be not made applicable to trucks owned 
and operated by farmers or by the farm co-operatives. | 


Inevitably, the question arises as to whether the same exemption should be 
granted in respect of the haulage of fruit and vegetables or of canned goods 
by the canning companies or by truck operators engaged by them. Some of 
the worst cases of consistently long hours and low pay of truck drivers reported 
to the Commission were in connection with the transportation of products to 
and from canning factories. Competition for the haulage of canned goods is 
particularly keen and the rates have been pared to profitless levels, sometimes 
on the initiative of carriers themselves and sometimes at the instance of the 
shipper. 


The Commission does not feel that exemption from any new regulations 
that may be made applicable to public commercial vehicles or to private com- 
mercial. vehicles generally should apply to those engaged in manufacturing or 
processing. Considerable tolerance in respect of the canning industry would 
be permitted under the recommendations contained in this Chapter, whereby 
for three weeks during the peak season the hours of motor transport employees 
handling fruit, vegetables and canned goods would be increased to 20 per 
cent. above the normal. 


The exemption for the agricultural industry has been recommended through 
full realization of the basic importance of the industry and the generally 
admitted economic difficulties under which it operates. In the opinion of the 
Commission the exemption should not be extended past the handling by the 
farmer or the farm co-operatives of the primary products of the farm and the 
goods or supplies hauled by the farmer or his regular hired help for his own 
use in connection with the farm and utilizing the farmer’s own truck. Inci- 
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dental service to or co-operation amongst neighbouring farmers should be 
permitted. 


In the same group as the farmer the Commission would include the year- 
round occupant of a bush farm whose living is derived from forest products. 


SECTION 4— ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS 


11.22—Present Enforcement. Although there has been much improve- 
ment in the enforcement of the regulations during the past five years, the evi- 
dence definitely records the feeling of witnesses that there is still less vigour 
shown in this regard than is ealled for under the circumstances. There was no 
suggestion whatever of partisanship or unfairness in the enforcement that has 
been exercised. Such criticism as was made turned chiefly upon the lack of 
adequate regulations or upon the fewness of the enforcing officers. 


It was stated in evidence, and not disputed, that the five public commer- 
cial vehicle inspectors that up to that time had been engaged in enforcing the 
regulations did not constitute a sufficient force.*® Even without any extension 
of the regulations this number would evidently need to be increased. 


There appears to be much merit in the proposal that several specially- 
equipped motor cars manned by two uniformed officers be provided to carry on 
the patrolling type of inspection, which is by far the most effective type. Their 
work would, of course, be supplemented by that done by the motorcycle patrol. 


One of the most prevalent infractions requiring the vigilance of the enfore- 
ing officers is that of loading trucks beyond their licensed capacity. Another 
arises from the holder of one type of licence undertaking to carry goods that 
legally can be carried only by the holder of a licence of a different character. 
The operator of a private truck may on occasion transport goods belonging to 
someone else and explain his action in this regard by stating that the goods 
are his own.°° 


It is the belief of the Commission that with more patrolling officers and 
the provision of more public weigh scales, open twenty-four hours a day, in- 
creased revenue through the promotion of proper leensing would accrue to the 
Province and the industry itself would be the better through the greater degree 
of fairness in competition that would result. 


In order to facilitate the activities of the enforcing staff, it is recommended 
that the gross weight of every freight vehicle be clearly painted on it ina 
place conspicuous at all times. In this way eases of overloading in excess of 
the licensed gross weight may be readily checked. 


With any attempt at the regulation of rates, it is obvious that the operator 
should be required to weigh every shipment and show the correct weight on 
the shipping bill. If such were not done a loop-hole for disregarding the 
standard rate might be afforded.** 


As an aid to the enforcement of regulations it was suggested in evidence 
that the industry itself appoint inspectors to check up the fairness of the 
competition. These would act in a manner similar to the inspectors appointed 
by the Railway Freight Association and might through their activities greatly 
assist the Transport Board in enforcing the agreed tariffs of rates. However 
useful voluntary assistance might be, it must be admitted that effective policing 
can only be secured through special officers trained and paid for the task. 
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The work of the enforcing staff would, of course, be greatly furthered by 
the prescription of penalties of appropriate severity for every type of infraction 
of the regulations. The Commission believes that suspension of licence is a 
particularly effective form of penalty. 


With a view to furthering fair competition, action should be taken to 
remove the disparity that exists in the credit given by transport organizations 
to shippers. According to the evidence, the latter often demand and are 
sranted thirty to sixty days’ credit by motor truck operators on transport 
charges, whereas under the regulations of the ,Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners they are compelled to pay railway charges within seven days. 


CHAPTER XII 


ANNUAL COSTS OF CONSTRUCTING, MAINTAINING AND 
ADMINISTERING THE HIGHWAYS OF ONTARIO 


SEcTION 1—TovTaL Costs oF THE PUBLIC Roaps or ONTARIO, 1889-1937 


12.1—General. Since the determination of the annual costs of construct- 
ing, maintaining and administering the public roads of Ontario involves annual 
carrying charges on previous capital expenditures, it has been necessary to 
ascertain the total costs of the roads of the Province up to the present time. 


To this end a very careful study was made of the Public Accounts of 
Ontario, of the annual reports of the various Departments concerned and of 
statements furnished by these Departments at the request of the Commission. 
Wherever information in respect of a matter was contained in the Public Ac- 
counts this naturally was allowed to govern, but where such information was 
lacking it was necessary to adopt such figures from other sources as appeared 
to be sufficiently reliable for the purpose. 


In some instances the establishment of the expenditures proved to be very 
difficult. Changes in accounting methods have arisen with changes of Govern- 
ment and in certain matters, as, for example, the expenditures made by the 
counties and townships on public roads not constructed or maintained under 
the Highway Improvement Act, no data are available. The practice has varied 
from time to time with respect to the charging of expenditures to construction or, 
on the other hand, to maintenance. It has consequently been difficult in some 
instances to differentiate between the two. Adoption of what appear to be 
normal percentages based on the records as a whole was consequently necessary. 
In certain cases, too, the expenditures were reported for groups of years or 
periods. It was then necessary to allocate the total expenditures to the various 
years in general accordance with the trend of expenditure at that time. 


Whatever inaccuracy may exist in the estimate of total expenditure on the 
public roads of the Province is probably in the direction of an under-estimate. 
Incomplete and missing records have prevented the inclusion of all of the 
amounts spent on the public highways, but as the shortcomings of the records 
pertain to periods when expenditures were low, the total error is believed to be 
of small importance. 


Despite certain representations to the contrary,! the Commission is of the 
unanimous opinion that the roads of Northern Ontario should be considered as 
an integral part of the highway system of the Province. Motor traffic now 
moves over every passable road wherever it may be and it is no longer practicable 
to delimit arbitrarily any region within which the highway system may properly 
be considered as contained and in respect of which all highway revenue should 
be spent. For these reasons the cost of the roads of Northern Ontario that have 
been financed by any public authority are included in the cost analyses that 
follow. 


12.2—Expenditures by the Province. General. Table 12.1 indicates the 
expenditures made on roads and streets by the Province of Ontario from 1889 
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to 1937, inclusive. For convenience, the table includes a statement of the 
subsidies received from the Dominion of Canada under the Canada Highways 
Act, under unemployment relief legislation and, in addition, the monies con- 
tributed from the Grade Crossing Fund. The circumstances associated with 
the granting of these subsidies are discussed in Art. 4.18. Recorded private 
subscriptions, although small in total, have been included for the sake of 
completeness. 


Expenditures by the Department of Highways. Expenditures incurred in 
organized Ontario by the Department of Highways began in 1903, by virtue 
of the Highway Improvement Act of 1901. In accordance with that Act, as 
pointed out in Art. 4.4, the Province undertook to contribute 3314 per cent. 
of the cost of approved highways in county systems, applicable to construction, 
superintendence, equipment and material for road building. The principle of 
aid to townships was initiated in 1915 (Art. 4.5) and in 1917 the authorization 
of expenditures in connection with the provincial highway system was given. 


The expenditures indicated for the Department of Highways are over and 
above all Dominion subsidies, private subscriptions, payments by municipalities 
and receipts for materials sold, cement bags returned, repayment for minor 
work done, equipment rentals and the small amount of revenue collected under 
the regulations for gasoline pump and sign permits. 


Since the important changes in organization mentioned in Arts. 4.3 and 
4.7, the Department of Highways has undertaken expenditures for certain 
miscellaneous work formerly done by the Department of Public Works and the 
Department of Northern Development, such as storage dams, municipal drainage 
and maintenance of locks. These non-highway expenditures are, however, rela- 
tively small and have been deducted. | | 


It is apparent from Table 12.1 that up to 1917 the expenditures made by 
the Department of Highways were chiefly in respect of construction. Beginning 
in that year the maintenance expenditures increased rapidly, due in part to the 
Province assuming 20 per cent. of the cost of maintenance of county roads in 
1915 and to the further fact that under the provincial highway plan the Province 
at the beginning met 70 per cent. of the cost of both maintenance and construc- 
tion of the affected highways. 


Expenditures by Attorney-General’s Department. Amounts expended by 
the Attorney-General’s Department for motorcycle police patrol were taken 
from the Public Accounts. They involve salaries and expenses connected with 
the patrol force and its headquarters with a pro rata allowance for uniforms, etc., 
chargeable in part to general police duty. 


Expenditures by Northern Development Department and Colonization Roads 
Branch. large expenditures have been made, chiefly in the unorganized parts 
of Ontario, by the Department of Northern Development and by the Colonization 
Roads Branch. In some instances, as pointed out in Art. 4.8, expenditures have 
been made in the organized municipalities of the Province. The expenditures 
made by these two provincial bodies relate to that portion of Ontario north of 
the area to which the jurisdiction of the Department of Highways was confined 
up to 1936. Civil government costs, which are relatively small, and were almost 
exclusively in connection with road work, are included with maintenance. The 
early expenditures on Northern Development roads had to be divided somewhat 
arbitrarily. For the year 1913, 5 per cent. was allocated to maintenance; for 
1914, the proportion was taken as 10 per cent.; for 1918, it was assumed as 
30 per cent., and for other years as proportional amounts. For the period 
1903-1918 the Colonization Road expenditures are divided by allocating 60 per 
cent. to capital expenditure and 40 per cent. to maintenance. 


Table 12.1—Expenditures Made on Roads and Streets by the Province of Ontario From January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, and, in Addition, the 
Dominion Subsidies and Private Subscriptions Received 


Dominion Subsidies Provincial Expenditures 


Total Net Expenditure by the Province 


Private By Highways Department (a) By Attorney-General’s By Northern Development Department (c) and By Public Works Department (d) 
Canada incanitreaent Grade Sub- for King’s Highways, County Roads and Township Department (b) Colonization Roads Branch 5 
Fiscal Highways Relief Crossing scriptions Roads in Organized Ontario for Motor Cycle Police for Roads Mainly in Unorganized Ontario Bridges, Inter- Maintenance 
Act Tund —_ Capital provincial Capital and Fiscal 
Year Capital Maintenance Total Maintenance Capital Maintenance Total Only Bridge Administration Total Year 
Ending Ending 
Dec. 31, 1889 61,959.98 41,306.65 103,266.63 61,959.98 41,306.65 103,266.63 Dec. 31, 1889 
1890 75,139.96 50,093.30 125,233.26 75,139.96 50,093.30 125,233.26 1890 
1891 58,987.39 39,324.92 98,312.31 58,987.39 39,324.92 98,312.31 1891 
1892 62,193.24 41,462.15 103,655.39 62,193.24 41,462.15 103,655.39 1892 
1893 67,299.78 44,866.52 112,166.30 67,299.78 44,866.52 112,166.30 1893 
1894 70,127.87 46,751.91 116,879.78 ae 70,127.87 46,751.91 116,879.78 1894 
1895 70,023.95 46,682.64 116,706.59 3,000.00 73,023.95 46,682.64 119,706.59 1895 
1896 61,631.54 41,087.70 102,719.24 2,000.00 63,631.54 41,087.70 104,719.24 1896 
1897 56,027.46 37,351.64 93,379.10 ier 56,027.46 37,351.64 93,379.10 1897 
1898 64,472.57 42,981.72 107,454.29 64,472.57 42,981.72 107,454.29 1898 
1899 54,278.45 36,185.64 90,464.09 54,278.45 36,185.64 - 90,464.09 1899 
1900 80,355.66 53,570.44 133,926.10 eaate 80,355.66 53,570.44 133,926.10 1900 
1901 83,280.83 55,520.55 138,801.38 11,500.00 94,780.83 55,520.55 150,301.38 1901 
1902 GAB arcs exe 117,747.64 78,498.43 196,246.07 8,600.00 126,347.64 78,498.43 204,846.07 1902 
22,910.51 2,298.54 25,209.05 95,555.06 67,700.63 163,255.69 34,222.74 152,688.31 69,999.17 222,687.48 1903 
1904 91,527.54 1,300.00 92,827.54 105,372.44 74,098.30 179,470.74 56,536.64 253,436.62 75,398.30 328,834.92 1904 
1905 46,081.59 1,537.50 47,619.09 106,987.81 75,175.21 182,163.02 38,247.59 191,316.99 76,712.71 268,029.70 1905 
1906 95,141.89 3,405.65 98,547.54 131,735.62 92,290.96 224,026.58 46,484.30 273,361.81 95,696.61 369,058.42 1906 
1907 63,390.98 4,073.45 67,464.43 190,143.83 131,725.04 321,868.87 115,428.83 368,963.64 135,798.49 504,762.13 1907 
1908 107,524.63 4,302.06 111,826.69 275,936.84 189,607.61 465,544.45 112,407.13 495,868.60 193,909.67 689,778.27 1908 
Oct. 31, 1909 132,480.98 4,464.31 136,945.29 269,525.80 185,074.07 454,599.87 92,657.47 494,664.25 189,538.38 684,202.68 Oct. 31, 1909 
1910 150,316.18 5,151.03 155,467.21 271,647.20 186,608.10 458,255.30 77,853.00 499,816.38 191,759.13 691,575.51 1910 
1911 179,688.26 5,202.54 184,890.80 270,666.76 185,737.54 456,404.30 162,047.49 612,402.51 190,940.08 803,342.59 1911 
1912 274,688.10 9,808.11 284,496.21 497,007.50 181,367.68 678,375.18 133,770.58 905,466.18 191,175.79 1,096,641.97 1912 
1913 335,467.66 9,035.93 344,503.59 1,254,093.35 224,230.30 1,478,323.65 107,733.56 1,697,294.57 233,266.23 1,930,560.80 1913 
1914 300,198.97 11,192.55 311,391.52 1,012,952.34 282,186.55 1,295,138.89 103,772.95 1,416,924.26 293,379.10 1,710,303.36 1914 
1915 261,840.61 12,352.49 274,193.10 604,971.86 180,254.34 785,226.20 90,384.82 957,197.29 192,606.83 1,149,804.12 1915 
1916 270,513.34 66,692.13 337,205.47 573,191.89 217,849.77 791,041.66 86,434.34 930,139.57 284,541.90 1,214,681.47 1916 
1917 350,163.76 239,673.82 589,837.58 520,047.16 238,055.84 758,103.00 121,291.19 991,502.11 477,729.66 1,469,231.77 1917 
1918 642,208.72 143,558.23 785,766.95 599,800.53 308,419.23 908,219.76 132,911.48 1,374,920.73 451,977.46 1,826,898.19 1918 
1919 1,895,128.74 562,036.09 2,457,164.83 1,324,833.68 542,213.93 1,867,047.56 194,489.51 3,414,451.88 1,104,250.02 4,518,701.90 1919 
1920 avis 6,883,405.54 1,060,461.12 7,943,866.66 1,149,739.59 553,441.32 1,703,180.91 171,555.96 8,204,701.09 1,613,902.44 9,818,603.53 1920 
1921 1,315,633.67 10,840,513.84 1,104,205.15 11,944,718.99 1,393,417.32 534,800.51 1,928,217.83 200,076.49 12,434,007.65 1,639,005.66 14,073,013.31 1921 
. 1922 2,058,613.62 13,634,478.72 950,581.76 14,585,060.48 1,543,593.50 835,946.16 2,379,539.66 229,924.58 15,407,996.80 1,786,527.92 17,194,524.72 1922 
1923 705,048.24 17,553,592.38 3,072,752.59 20,626,344.97 2,442,391.79 1,078,143.80 3,520,535.59 312,260.11 20,308,244.28 4,150,896.39 24,459,140.67 1923 
1924 839,303.48 4,473,907.09 2,285,732.68 6,759,639.77 2,079,006.64 1,325,608.65 3,404,615.29 269,062.64 6,821,976.37 3,611,341.33 10,433,317.70 1924 
1925 865,414.90 3,592,651.99 2,626,691.26 6,219,343.25 2,487,593.02 1,370,316.02 3,857,909.04 193,244.64 6,273,489.65 3,997,007.28 10,270,496.93 1925 
1926 50,000.00 6,367,340.68 2,724,129.21 9,091,469.89 2,371,227.49 1,638,372.62 4,009,600.11 148,855.05 8,887,423.22 4,362,501.83 18,249,925.05 1926 
1927 53,269.37 8,345,378.45 3,724,693.63 12,070,072.08 2,633,653.58 1,805,255.99 4,438,909.57 129,807.12 11,108,839.15 5,529,949.62 16,638,788.77 1927 
1928 Fie 11,543,617.12 3,897,974.97 15,441,592.09 2,125,883.84 2,073,014.70 4,198,898.54 109,754.03 13,779,254.99 5,970,989.67 19,750,244.66 1928 
1929 12,741,905.70 4,185,800.66 16,927,706.36 sae 3,466,911.41 1,885,137.92 5,352,049.33 155,084.45 16,363,901.56 6,070,938.58 22,434,840.14 1929 
1930 aise stele 12,891,348.68 4,856,156.11 17,747,504.79 104,000.00 5,715,038.62 2,085,716.49 7,800,755.11 141,955.11 18,748,342.41 7,045,872.60 25,794,215.01 1930 
1931 1,000,000.00 29,545.46 12,621,199.86 4,170,787.98 16,791,987.84 238,000.00 6,225,025.35 2,050,960.42 8,275,985.77 124,099.55 18,970,324.76 6,459,748.40 25,430,073.16 1931 
1932 5,345,597.34 46,604.49 7,303,763.32 3,748,300.91 11,052,064.23 214,000.00 8,955,980.37 2,135,184.30 11,091,164.67 95,304.06 16,355,047.75 6,097,485.21 22,452,532.96 1932 
1933 1,973,178.41 119,671.84 aise 3,316,486.22 3,206,513.43 6,522,999.66 242,000.00 3,200,677.96 993,173.74 4,193,851.70 49,993.36 may 6,567,157.54 4,441,687.17 11,008,844.71 1933 
1934 135,660.26 88,095.37 50,200.00 10,655,782.93 3,596,073.58 14,251,856.51 210,000.00 21,812,425.34 1,910,499.52 23,722,924.86 78,574.48 11,708.08 32,558,490.83 5,716,573.10 38,275,063.93 1934 
Mar. 31, 1935 286,148.57 18,511.49 yess 1,907,876.63 1,994,829.00 3,902,705.63 108,000.00 9,630,230.66 611,882.96 10,242,113.62 23,776.23 oon 11,561,883.52 2,714,711.96 14,276,595.48 Mar. 31, 1935 
1936 4,803,580.98 23,724.89 2,647,274.09 3,895,655.80 6,542,930.89 203,000.00 11,252,151.22 2,227,682.02 13,479,833.24 38,072.00 13,937,497.31 6,326,338.82 20,263,836.13 1936 
1937 6,319,734.10 138,916.38 4,841,747.46 4,635,511.83 9,477,259.29 232,000.00 3,335,274.98 1,328,611.31 4,663,886.29 40,024.95 8,217,047.39 6,196,123.14 14,413,170.53 1937 
(gt $5,887,283.28 $19,863,899.66 $465,069.92 $50,200.00 $157,381,543.16 $56,822,937.10 $214,204,480.26 $1,551,000.00 $100,908,218.62 $30,462,027.7 $131,370,246.38 $4,243,198.43 $11,708.08 $262,544,668.29 $88,835,964.86 $351,380,633.15 
To 1918, inclusive: . ers $ 3,324,143.72 $ 524,048.34 3,848,192.06 $ 7,763,162.31 $ 3,476,065.38 $ 11,239,227.69 $1,537,284.11 $ 12,624,590.14 $ 4,000,113.72 $ 16,624,703.86 
1919 to 1937, inclusive: ... $26,266,452.86 $154,057,399.44 $56,298,888.76 210,356,288.20 $ 98,145,056.31 $26,985,962.38 $120,131,018.69 $2,705,914.32 $11,708.08 $249,920,078.15 $84,835,851.14 $334,755,929.29 


General Note: 

The amounts given in the table represent dis- 
bursements made in the fiscal year. In the case of 
county and township roads they represent, up to and 
including 1935, subsidies for work performed in the 
previous fiscal year. 


(c) Expenditures are for that portion of Ontario North of the (d) From statement by 
area to which the jurisdiction of the Department of Highways the Department Ac- 
was confined up to 1936. Civil government costs, which are rela- countant drawn from 
tively small, are included with maintenance. Colonization road the Public Accounts. 
costs, 1903-1918, are divided 40% for maintenance and 60% for 

capital. Northern Development Road costs are divided 5% for 

maintenance, 1913; 10% for 1914; increasing to 30% for 1918. 


(b) From the Public Accounts figures for salaries 
of motor cycle patrol, motor cycle patrol head- 
quarters and insurance, with a pro rata allowance 
for uniforms, étc. 


(a) Net expenditure of the Province, after deducting all 
Dominion subsidies, private subscriptions, payments by muni- 
cipalities, and receipts for material sold, cement bags returned, 
minor work done, equipment rentals, and the small amount of 
revenue charged (under the regulations) for gasoline pump 
and sign permits. 
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Expenditures by Department of Public Works. Since Confederation, the 
Ontario Department of Public Works has expended substantial capital amounts 
on bridge work in unorganized Ontario, and since 1889, as indicated in Table 
12.1. No record is available of the expenditures on maintenance. 


Total Expenditures by Provincial Departments. From Table 12.1 it appears 
that the total capital expenditure made by the Province for the fiscal years 
1889 to 1937, inclusive, was $262,544,668.29. The expenditure on administration 
and maintenance amounted to $88,835,964.86 and the total expenditure under 
both headings amounted to $351,380,633.15. As is indicated by the table, only 
a comparatively small portion of these expenditures was made up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1918. It is obvious that the rapid development of motor 
transport in the Province since that date has been the cause of the greater part 
of the expenditure on highways. 
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Fig. 5—Accumulated Expenditure on Roads in Ontario Since January 1, 1889. 


The accumulated expenditure on roads in the Province is graphically indi- 
eated in Fig. 5. Both total net expenditure and net capital expenditure made 
by the Government of the Province are seen to have grown with great rapidity 
after 1918, whereas before that date the rate of growth was moderate. 

With the complete merger of all highway operations under the Department. 
of Highways, a simpler classification of roads was established for the fiscal year 
1938, and expenditures cannot be shown divided under the headings of Table 
12.1. For the year mentioned the net capital expenditure, as is shown in Table 
12.11, was $34,177,388.54 and the expenditure for maintenance and administra- 
tion was $8,757,375.99. 

The total provincial expenditure from January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1938, 
was $394,315,397.68, divided into $296,722,056.83 for construction and $97, 593,- 
340.85 for maintenance. 
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Per Capita Expenditures by Provincial Departments. Annual expendi- 
ture per capita has varied through successive five-year periods as shown in 
Table 12.2. Since a determination of provincial per capita expenditures can 
only be of value when considered in relation to motor vehicle revenue, the 
latter is shown on the same basis in the table. 


Table 12.2—Comparison of Annual Provincial Expenditures Per Capita on 
Highways with Motor Vehicle Revenue Per Capita by Five-Year Periods 


Motor 
Population at Con- Main- Revenue 
Fiscal Years Middle Year’ struction tenance Total per Capita. 
1919 to 1923, inclusive see. 2,933,662 $4.07 $0.70 $4.77 $0.97 
1924 to 1928 “inclusive see S182,672 2.95 1.47 4.42 Doe 
1929 to 1933, Inclusive ...:... 3,431,683 4.49 1.76 6.25 5.19 
1934 to 1938, inclusive ...... 3,700,000 6.14 1.82 7.96 6.68 


(4 yrs. 5 mos.) 

12.3—Expenditures by the Municipalities for Rural Roads. General. 
Table 12.3 gives the expenditures made on roads and streets by the municipalities 
of Ontario from January 1, 1889, to March 31, 19387, classified into capital and 
maintenance. The sources of the information have been various, but reliance 
has been made on the Public Accounts of Ontario where this source yielded the 
necessary data. For all practical purposes the totals represent the physical 
work done to the end of 1936. 


King’s Highway Account. Capital and maintenance expenditures on King’s 
Highways account were fortunately directly obtainable from the Public Ac- 
counts of the Province. The amounts indicated in the table are those which the 
counties and separated urban municipalities were called upon to contribute to 
the King’s Highways during the period that contribution was required under 
the then existing legislation. 


County Roads. The figures incorporated in the table for capital and main- 
tenance expenditures by the counties and separated urban municipalities on 
county and suburban roads are taken from the annual reports of the Department 
of Highways and from the answers given by the Department to the questionnaire 
submitted by the Commission. The reports mentioned give totals up to 1906, 
1911, 1915, 1917 and 1918 and arbitrary division of the total amounts for 
four- or five-year periods had to be made, as is mentioned in the table. No in- 
formation was available concerning the amount spent by the counties apart 
from work done under the Highway Improvement Act, that is, prior to adopting 
county road systems under that Act. The totals given would consequently be 
increased to some extent if the records of such expenditures could be obtained. 


Township Roads. Certain difficulties were experienced in assembling the 
figures for expenditures on township roads made by the townships themselves. 
For the period 1889-1908 the information was obtained from the summation of 
cash expenditures by counties in The Annual Report on Highway Improvement, 
1910. Expenditure in the form of statute labour, here included as maintenance, 
was obtained from the 1907 and 1910 reports. For the period 1913-1918 the 
annual reports gave total expenditures and equal division was made between 
maintenance and construction. For 1920-37 the facts were obtained from the 
answers to the questionnaire given by the Department of Highways. No in- 
formation being available respecting the expenditures on township roads in 
Southern Ontario not eligible for subsidy under the Highway Improvement Act, 
such could not be included. Expenditures made by the rural municipalities of 


Fiscal 


Capital 


King’s Highways Account (a) 


Maintenance 


Table 12.3—Expendi 


County Roads (b) 


Capital 


Ending 
Dec. 31, 1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 eros 
1902 44,567.64 
1903 (c) 70,000.00 
1904 (ce) 190,000.00 
1905 (c) 120,000.00 
1906 166,963.09 
1907 (c) 255,000.00 
1908 (c) 286,000.00 
Oct. 31, 1909 (c) 293,000.00 
1910 (c) 368,155.59 
1911 474,715.02 
1912 599,087.50 
1913 565,122.80 
1914 523,681.32 
1915 541,026.71 
1916 627,783.39 
1917 wast 673,000.16 
1918 5,251.57 1,162,258.35 
1919 14,733.64 2,099,042.13 
1920 ees 78,261.82 3,007,478.87 
1921 602,549.40 50,667.61 4,436,195.49 
1922 1,483,091.97 78,057.47 3,712,591.06 
1923 934,205.80 54,248.20 2,717,106.23 
1924 2,741,853.65 92,301.78 2,164,361.52 
1925 4,825,007.31 242,800.44 2,143,161.46 
1926 1,677,883.65 299,931.34 2,132,412.21 
1927 1,317,135.87 255,535.31 2,607,768.76 
1928 1,535,018.76 415,787.88 3,320,874.58 
1929 1,826,454.74 345,698.44 3,464,839.49 
1930 2,927,209.81 322,733.00 3,318,361.49 
1931 2,518,208.77 399,692.07 2,603,525.71 
1932 2,850,741.12 391,547.79 1,117,251.54 
1933 2,239,898.17 (c) 275,000.00 763,688.00 
1934 972,351.16 (c) 434,000.00 1,256,820.12 
Mar. 31, 1935 125,465.18 (c) 184,000.00 391,734.01 
1936 1,554,409.46 213,934.26 610,956.06 
1937 1,192,168.02 172,899.46 said 
TUG a ee $31,323,652.84 $4,327.082.08 $48,828,530.30 


To 1918, inclusive: 


1919-1987, inclusive: ... 


Notes: 


Expenditures are for the fiscal year in the case of the 


$ 5,251.57 


$4,321,830.51 


$ 6,960,361.57 
$41,868,168.73 


Maintenance 


RURAL ROADS 


Tovmmship Roads (d) 


Maintenance 


680,68 800 1,100,000.00 
779,04 800 1,100,000.00 
759,218 00 1,100,000.00 
742,49 B00 1,100,000.00 
806,508.00 1,100,000.00 
795,393,00 1,100,000.00 
640,184.00 1,100,000.00 
695,033.00 1,094,700.00 
706,023.00 1,051,000.00 
773,898.00 1,051,000.00 
881,170.00 1,051,000.00 
895,014.00 1,051,000.00 
967,595.00 1,051,000.00 
960,637.00 1,051,000.00 
1,180,076.00 1,051,000.00 
1,248,854.00 1,051,000.00 
1,216,342.00 1,051,000.00 
1,432,788.00 1,100,000.00 


1,380,270.00 
1,403,311.00 
(ce) 1,250,000,00 
(ce) 1,250,000.00 
(ce) 1,250,000.00 
(ce) 1,250,000,00 


1,100,000.00 
1,141,976.00 
(c) 1,250,000.00 
(c) 1,250,000.00 
(ce) 1,250,000.00 
(ce) 1,250,000.00 


1,380,851.00 1,380,851.00 

1,307,568.00 1,307,568.00 

840,094.00 840,094.00 

Sis 865,344.00 865,344.00 
231,720.39 807,895.00 807,895.00 
237,505.42 884,392.00 884,392.00 
992,177.72 (c) 750,000.00 (c) 750.000.00 
1,314,117.51 689,868.80 651,626.11 
1,531,875.41 1,261,062.82 1,503,437.90 
1,192,029.39 1,031,694.02 1,472,429.90 
1,268,344.69 995,068.86 1,392,261.06 
1,483,306.50 959,293.01 1,518,160.19 
1,243,169.67 1,032,208.66 1,187,949.95 
827,308.07 1,510,211.23 1,435,976.41 
1,076,252.10 1,927,461.42 1,750,284.84 
1,103,968.15 2,232,404.40 1,885,101.82 
1,157,551.55 2,641,740.62 2,016,892.12 
1,193,366.68 2,184,200.23 1,604,754.57 
991,490.22 1,188,773.79 1,492,003.24 
991,265.44 760,205.69 1,160,480.62 
831,415.19 740,438.49 878,076.89 
868,190.87 1,108,159.09 1,375,774.26 
881,294.75 463,876.50 1,288,865.47 
892,758.19 288,980.26 993,513.50 
were 70,788.81 70,788.81 


$20,309,107.91 
$ 469,225.81 
$19,839,882.10 


$51,867,116.70 
$30,030,680.00 
$21,836,436.70 


Colonization Roads (e) 


Capital 


$57,110,197.66 
$32,681,820.00 
$24,428,377.66 


The grand totals shown in the table represent, as close- 


Maintenance 


Toronto and Hamilton 
Highway (f) 


Capital 


Maintenance 


18,725.00 12,483.00 
32,414.00 21,609.00 
47,639.00 31,760.00 
34,444.00 22,962.00 
45,530.00 30,353.00 
55,190.00 36,794.00 
75,246.00 50,164.00 
48,248.00 32,166.00 
49,783.00 33,189.00 oh 
45,778.00 30,518.00 230,000.00 
48,674.00 32,449.00 230,000.00 ets 
70,448.83 46,965.89 230,000.00 14,159.37 
97,531.35 65,020.90 236,334.37 2,917.88 
107,555.97 71,703.99 6,671.46 
133,566.33 89,044.22 16,847.94 
161,492.72 107,661.80 33,360.44 
136,318.18 90,878.79 43,794.29 
154,020.80 102,680.53 cia 
60,677.98 40,451.98 
192,055.10 128,036.74 
87,256.24 58,170.82 
92,261.48 61,507.66 
148,794.58 99,196.39 
136,855.49 91,236.99 
143,892.49 95,928.32 
71,575.27 47,716.85 
82,079.56 54,719.71 
57,313.70 38,209.13 
85,259.75 56,839.83 
97,244.45 64,829.66 
$2,617,871.27 $1,745,247.20 $926,334.37 $117,751.38 
$ 501,671.00 $ 334,447.00 $460,000.00 
$2,116,200.27 $1,410,800.20 $466,334.37 $117,751.38 


(c) Arbitrary split of total amount as given for four- and 


res Made on Roads and Streets by the Municipalities of Ontario From January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937. 


Total Expenditure by Municipalities 


Capital 


Southern Ontario not eligible for subsidy under the 


on Rural Roads 


Maintenance 


Total 


URBAN STREETS (g) 


(Estimated) 


Capital 


Maintenance 


Total 


Calendar 


Year 


680,687.00 1,100,000.00 1,780,687.00 360,000 400,000 760,000 1889 
779,044.00 1,100,000.00 1,879,044.00 360,000 400,000 760,000 1890 
759,218.00 1,100,000.00 1,859,218.00 360,000 400,000 760,000 1891 
742,491.00 1,100,000.00 1,842,491.00 360,000 420,000 780,000 1892 
806,508.00 1,100,000.00 1,906,508.00 360,000 420,000 780,000 1893 
795,393.00 1,100,000.00 1,895,393.00 367,000 437,000 804,000 1894 
640,184.00 1,100,000.00 1,740,184.00 370,000 450,000 820,000 1895 
695,033.00 1,094,700.00 1,789,733.00 380,000 450,000 830,000 1896 
706,023.00 1,051,000.00 1,757,023.00 390,000 450,000 840,000 1897 
773,898.00 1,051,000.00 1,824,898.00 404,000 450,000 854,000 1898 
881,170.00 1.051,000.00 1,932,170.00 420,000 458,000 878,000 1899 
895,014.00 1,051,000.00 1,946,014.00 420,000 470,000 890,000 1900 
967,595.00 1,051,000.00 2,018,595.00 420,000 480,000 900,000 1901 
1,005,204.64 1,051,000.00 2,056,204.64 420,000 490,000 910,000 1902 
1,250,076.00 1,051,000.00 2,301,076.00 420,000 500,000 920,000 1903 
1,438,854.00 1,051,000.00 2,489,854.00 437,000 505,000 942,000 1904 
1,336,342.00 1,051,000.00 2,387,342.00 500,000 550,000 1,050,000 1905 
1,599,751.09 1,100,000.00 2,699,751.00 1,000,000 625,000 1,625,000 1906 
1,635,270.00 1,100,000.00 2,735,270.00 1,500,000 725,000 2,225,000 1907 
1,708,036.00 1,154,459.00 2,862,495.00 2,000,000 825,000 2,825,000 1908 
1,575,414.00 1,271,609.00 2,847,023.00 2,619,000 1,011,000 3,630,000 1909 
1,665,794.59 1,281,760.00 2,947,554.59 3,250,000 1,400,000 4,650,000 1910 
1,759,159.02 1,272,962.00 3,032,121.02 4,000,000 1,700,000 5,700,000 1911 
1,894,617.50 1,280,353.00 3,174,970.50 5,000,000 2,200,000 7,200,000 1912 
2,001,163.80 1,417,645.00 3,418,808.80 3,900,000 1,700,000 5,600,000 1913 
1,906,495.32 1,357,732.00 3,264,227.32 2,640,000 1,476,000 4,116,000 1914 
1,429,368.71 872,260.00 2,301,628.71 1,300,000 1,200,000 2,500,000 1915 
1,542,910.39 898,533.00 2,441,443.39 1,900,000 1,600,000 3,500,000 1916 
1,756,673.16 1,070,133.39 2,826,806.55 2,600,000 1,800,000 4,400,000 1917 
2,325,324.35 1,159,597.99 3,484,922.34 3,500,000 2,200,000 5,700,000 1918 
3,149,490.96 1,818,036.62 4,967,527.58 4,596,000 2,585,000 7,181,000 1919 
4,031,213.39 2,111,944.22 6,143,157.61 7,500,000 2,700,000 10,200,000 1920 
6,407,363.68 3,164,356.37 9,571,720.05 10,000,000 2,800,000 12,800,000 1921 
6,360,943.38 2,848,408.92 9,209,352.30 11,697,000 2,900,000 14,597,000 1922 
4,807,873.61 2,855,876.19 7,663,749.80 10,500,000 3,000,000 13,500,000 1923 
6,001,826.36 3,228,441.55 9,230,267.91 8,500,000 3,167,000 11,667,000 1924 
8,154,398.23 2,776,600.59 10,930,998.82 6,900,000 3,200,000 10,100,000 1925 
5,381,185.07 2,603,667.80 7,984,852.87 6,100,000 3,150,000 9,250,000 1926 
6,044,421.15 3,210,108.99 9,254,530.14 5,883,000 3,100,000 8,983,000 1927 
7,175,553.98 3,463,028.67 10,638,582.65 6,100,000 3,100,000 9,200,000 1928 
8,025,296.33 3,581,649.77 11,606,946.10 8,800,000 3,160,000 11,960,000 1929 
8,578,566.11 3,220,050.64 11,798,616.75 11,500,000 3,100,000 14,600,000 1930 
6,447,363.76 2,974,422.52 9,421,786.28 10,536,000 3,100,000 13,636,000 1931 
4,872,090.84 2,639,222.17 7,511,313.01 6,500,000 3,100,000 9,600,000 1932 
3,815,599.93 2,032,208.93 5,847,808.86 3,250,000 3,100,000 6,350,000 1933 
3,419,409.93 2,732,684.84 6,152,094.77 2,250,000 3,003,000 5,253,000 1934 
1,038,389.39 2,392,369.35 3,430,758.74 1,750,000 2,500,000 4,250,000 1935 
2,539,605.53 2,157,045.78 4,696,651.31 1,763,000 2,598,000 4,361,000 1936 
1,360,201.28 308,517.93 1,668.719.21 Snes sere stata 
——_—. $$ — ———_—— Jan. 1, 1889 to 
$135,563,505.48 $83,609,386.23 $219,172,891.71 $166,082,000 79,555,000 $245,637,000 Dec. 31, 1936 
$ 37,952,712.57 $33,490,744.38 $ 71,443,456.96 $ 41,957,000 $26,192,000 $ 68,149,000 Jan. 1, 1889 to 
Dec. 31, 1918 
$ 97,610,792.91 $50,118,641.85 $147,729,434.76 $124,125,000 $53,363,000 $177,488,000 Jan. 1, 1919 to 
Dec. 31, 1936 


(f) From answers to questionnaire furnished by the De- 
Capital expenditures arbitrar- 


partment of Highways. 


King’s Highways, township roads in Northern Ontario, 
colonization roads, and the Toronto and Hamilton Highway. 


ly as may be determined, the expenditure on physical work 
performed up to December 31, 1936. 


They are for the calendar year shown at the right side of (a) From the Publie Accounts of Ontario. 


the table in the case of county roads, township roads in 
Southern Ontario and urban streets. 


Up to and including 1934, expenditures on road work 
P for the fiscal year ending October 31 differed but little from 
i the comparable figure for the calendar year. 


(b) From the Annual Reports of the Department of High- 


ways and answers to questionnaires. Totals given to 
1906, 1911, 1915, 1917 and 1918 in Reports. No infor- 
mation available concerning amounts spent by the 
counties apart from work done under The Highway 
Improvement Act. ( 


five-year periods in the case of county roads and as 
estimated in the case of township roads. 


(d) For the period 1889-1908, from the summation of cash 


expenditures by counties in The Annual Report on 
Highway Improvement, 1910, pages 75 to 90. Statute 
labour (shown as maintenance) from 1907 and 1910 
Reports. For the period 1913-1918, split equally be- 
tween maintenance and construction. For 1920-1937, 
from answers to questionnaire. No information being 
available respecting expenditures on township roads in 


(e) From 


Highway Improvement Act, nothing has been included 
for these. From 1922 to 1937 expenditures by the rural 
municipalities of Northern Ontario have been estimated 
and are included, 50% being for construction and 50% 
for maintenance, the basis of estimate being the sub- 
sidies to Northern townships given in The Public Ac- 
counts for the fiscal years 1922 to 1937. 


information supplied by the Department of 
Highways. 


ily divided over four years. Maintenance as shown. 


(g) The figures for urban streets are estimated from the 


original statements of nine municipalities prepared at 

, the instance of the Railway Association of Canada. 
The Commission has ultilized these for the preparation 
of its own estimate, which was made on the basis set 
forth in the text. 
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Northern Ontario for the years 1922 to 1937 have been estimated as equal to the 
subsidies obtained from the Province, and 50 per cent. has been assumed for 
construction and 50 per cent. for maintenance. 


__ Colonization Roads. Expenditures on colonization roads made by the mun- 
icipalities themselves have been derived from information supplied by the De- 
partment of Highways. 


Toronto and Hamilton Highway. The amounts given were taken from 
answers to the questionnaire furnished by the Department of Highways. Capital 
expenditures have been arbitrarily divided over a period of four years, while 
the maintenance expenditures are as actually reported. 


Total Expenditures by the Mumcipalities. From Table 12.3 is seen that 
for the period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937, the total expenditure for 
capital made by the municipalities on rural roads amounted to $135,563,505.48 ; 
for maintenance, $83,609,386.23, and for the two types of expenditure $219,- 
V2. 801A: 


The total accumulated expenditures by all municipalities on rural roads, as 
well as the total accumulated capital expenditures alone made by municipalities 
on rural roads, are indicated graphically in Fig. 5. 


12.4—Expenditures by Urban Municipalities. Need for Considering. 
In the opinion of the Commission, the amount and destination of motor vehicle 
revenue collected by the Province cannot properly be determined without regard 
to the street systems of the towns and cities. 


Much revenue is obtained from vehicles that rarely, if ever, leave the corp- 
oration limits of urban municipalities. For this reason there does not appear 
to be any principle whereby the complete withholding of rebate, subsidy or aid 
to these municipalities in the matter of their streets or connecting links can be 
justified. 


Without in any way altering the nature or extent of the control enjoyed 
by the local municipalities over their own streets, it appears necessary in a just 
appraisal of the situation to consider all revenue earned in respect of the 
travelled ways, be they rural or urban, in relation to all expenditures made in 
connection with the facilities provided by the public for the earning of that 
revenue. Consequently, the Commission believes that some consideration of the 
capital and annual costs of urban streets is essential for a just and enduring 
solution of the problem. 


The extent to which motor vehicle revenue is earned by vehicles operating 
on urban streets in Ontario cannot be determined accurately, since no statistics 
are available with respect to the matter. Some indication may, however, be 
found in the reported percentages of total travel by motor vehicle owners on 
urban roads and streets in four of the American States.2. For Colorado, it is 
36.8 per cent.; for Minnesota, 40.9 per cent.; for New York, 62.7 per cent.; and 
for Wisconsin, 25.8 per cent. Excluding New York State, for which nearly, one- 
half the urban travel is on the streets of New York City, the average would be 
34.5 per cent. It is therefore probable that something like one-third of all 
motor vehicle travel in Ontario is on the streets or roads of the incorporated 
urban municipalities. A relatively higher percentage of travel on urban streets 
than this estimated overall average would obviously exist for those motor vehicle 
owners resident in urban centres. 


Amount of Expenditures on Urban Streets. Due to the fragmentary nature 


2Public Roads, April, 1938, p. 17. 
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of the available statistics relating to the streets in the cities and towns of the 
Province, it is not possible to make a very accurate determination of their cost. 
Information collected by the Railway Association of Canada respecting nine 
cities and towns* may, however, be used as the basis of an estimate. A dozen 
representative municipalities were asked by the Association to furnish statements 
showing their expenditures in detail on streets from 1900 to 1936, but only nine 
of them had records suitable for the purpose and it was not possible to obtain 
complete records for all of these for all years. Photostatic copies of all the 
original documents that were obtained from the nine cities and towns with 
respect to the matter were furnished to the Commission. These nine, which 
include 45 per cent. of the total urban population of the Province, were the 
cities of Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Guelph, Belleville and Stratford 
and the towns of Barrie and Lindsay. 


Of the nine municipalities, only London and Barrie have what appear to be 
reasonably complete figures as far back as 1900. Kingston and Guelph have 
partial information for this period. Data for Stratford and Hamilton are 
complete from 1910, and Toronto, Lindsay and Belleville from 1915. 


The Railway Association’s method of computing the urban expenditure on 
streets and roads was to determine the average per capita cost to the citizens 
of those cities for which data for any year were available, and assume this 
average cost to be the average per capita cost for such year for the entire urban 
population of the Province. 


This method gives far too much weight to the figures for Toronto. The 
population of the nine selected cities and towns varies through the years from 
35 per cent. to 45 per cent. of the urban population, and the urban population in 
the residue includes most of the towns, all of the villages, and no city com- 
parable to Toronto. 


The method adopted by the Commission was to estimate the population in 
the Toronto metropolitan zone in which the standard of roads was the Toronto 
standard, and the type of development standard with Toronto; to estimate the 
total population in and adjacent to Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor, 
over which it was assumed the average costs of Hamilton and London would 
apply; to obtain the total population in all the cities of the Province between 
18,000 and 30,000, for which the average standard of road development, con- 
struction and maintenance was assumed to be the average of such in London, 
Stratford, Guelph, Belleville and Kingston; to obtain the total population of the 
next group of cities and towns from 18,000 to 5,000, and assume that the average 
standard of development would be the average of Stratford, Guelph, Kingston, 
Belleville, Lindsay and Barrie; to obtain the remainder of the urban population 
of the Province and assume that the average per capita expenditure for it was 
one-half of that of the group immediately preceding. This assumption is purely . 
empirical, but it allows for the great number of minor towns and villages 
throughout the Province where road development other than that under pro- 
vincial or county auspices is rudimentary. 


On this basis, the total estimated expenditure on urban streets and roads 
from 1915 to 1936, both inclusive, was $133,425,000 for construction and $60,- 
163,000 for maintenance, not including the cost of sidewalks or lighting. This 
gave a total of $193,588,000, which may be compared with the estimates of the 
Railway Association for the same period of $172,284,000 for construction and 
$72,200,000 for maintenance, with a total of $244,484,000. 


Estimates of urban road or street costs prior to 1915 are more uncertain 


3Breed, Older and Downs—Report on Annual Highway Costs, Province of Ontario, 
February 21, 1938, p. 14. 
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but a procedure was adopted which gives at least some conception of their 
magnitude. 


For the five-year period 1910-1914, statistics are available for six munici- 
palities only, namely, Hamilton, London, Kingston, Guelph, Stratford and 
Barrie. 

For all cities and towns in excess of 5,000 in population, other than metro- 
politan Toronto, the average per capita costs of the above six urban centres were 
deemed to apply. For the Toronto area, and for the towns and villages of less 
population than 5,000, per capita expenditures were estimated to bear the same 
ratios to those obtained for the middle group of cities and towns, as were found 
to apply for the period 1915 to 1936. 


For the ten-year period 1900 to 1909, inclusive, statistics of maintenance 
are available from four places only, namely, London, Kingston, Guelph and 
Barrie, and of construction expenditures, from London alone. The same method 
of estimating was used as for the previous five years. 


For the years 1889 to 1899, the province-wide per capita expenditures 
determined for the subsequent decade were used, that is, 4314 cents expenditure 
per capita for construction and 50 cents per capita for maintenance. 


Expenditures on urban streets as above estimated are indicated in Table 
12.4, the periods being inclusive of the years defining them. 


The expenditures cited in Table 12.4 represent average per capita expendi- 
tures per annum over the forty-eight years of $2.24 for construction and $1.07 
for maintenance. 


Table 12.4—Expenditures on Urban Streets in Ontario, 
1889 to 1899, Inclusive 


Years Construction Maintenance Total 
TSS 9-189 Oberle een, ee $ 4,131,000 $ 4,735,000 $ 8,866,000 
Oe BO Os ow ea cs ee 9,736,000 6,181,000 15,917,000 
MUGS Sa Bs se se Me Es 18,790,000 8,476,000 27,266,000 
hts sc Ie Loe eae 62,093,000 23,952,000 86,045,000 
TO25-1 986 ere ae ae (1,302,000 36,211,000 107,543,000 

$166,082,000 $79,555,000 $245,637,000 


While it is possible that the indicated totals for urban streets should be 
reduced by $4,569,488 for construction and $688,206 for maintenance in order 
to take account of the payments made towards urban streets by the Department 
of Highways, both directly or mcluded in the provincial grants to counties, the 
assumptions made and necessary approximations involved in establishing the 
above estimate do not warrant attempting such a refinement. 


Included in the total shown in Table 12.4 are amounts approximately total- 
ling $8,638,521 rebated from the counties to various non-separated towns and 
villages from the county levies for roads which otherwise would be paid for by 
them, in consideration of expenditures made by such towns and villages on 
their own streets. Of the amount of the rebate, $3,004,010 was in consideration 
of construction expenditure and $634,511 in consideration of maintenance and 
administration expenditures. Such rebates representing county expenditures 
are included with rural road expenditures in Tables 12.7 and 12.8. 


The magnitudes of the total accumulated expenditures and of the capital 
expenditures only made by the urban municipalities of the Province on their 
streets and roads are indicated in Fig. 5. 
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The totals as shown are about 1214 per cent. less than the estimates made by 
the Railway Association of Canada, which were: construction $194,231,000 ; 
maintenance $87,135,000; total $281,366,000. 

Relative Total Expenditures on Urban Streets and Rural Roads. It is of 
interest to compare these expenditures in general amount with the more authen- 


tie figures of municipal expenditures on rural roads for the period January 1, 
1889, to March 31, 1937, namely: 


Constructionamare ere.c cet Clear cas $135,563,505.48 
Maintenance somes eine ke 83,609,386.23 
Total’: 2a epee bees Ses se $219172,891.71 


The amounts are approximately equal, but no comparison of urban and 
rural per capita expenditures can be directly drawn, as all classes of muni- 
cipalities have contributed to rural roads. 


Comparison of Estimated and Known Maintenance Expenditures. It is 
informing to compare the per capita expenditures for maintenance averaged 
over five-year periods for the urban population of the Province as a whole, as 
developed from the above estimates, with the actual figures for the various 
cities for which data are available. This is done in Table 12.5. Lighting, 
sidewalks and highways outside the municipal limits are not included in these 
expenditures. 


The reasonable uniformity of maintenance costs is worthy of note. From 
the scanty information available, it would appear that maintenance costs at the 
beginning of the century ran about 50 cents per capita, increasing rapidly 
after 1905 so as to range between $1.00 and $2.00 per capita, with a fairly 
consistent average of $1.50, or slightly under, from 1910 to 1934. 

Comparison of Estimated and Known Capital Expenditures. Great varia- 


tion in capital expenditures is shown by the corresponding data for such, as 
presented in Table 12.6. 


Table 12.5—Annual Per Capita Expenditure in Dollars on Maintenance of 
Urban Streets and Roads for Various Periods 


Kings- 

Years Province Toronto Hamilton London Guelph ton Belleville Stratford Barrie Lindsay 
1900-1904 .. 0.50 nies ett 0.84 0.32 0.21 Sed Bae 0.51 
1905-1909 .. 0.64 ae Fey 1.00 0.45 0.28 ae ata F 0.59 eae 
1910-1914... 1.24 Oye 1.81 1.25 0.79 0.41 0.83 0.90 LODE 


11-1919"). 128: 1.15 1.61 1.47 O5e9 0.51 0.19 0:97 1.54 0.42 
1920-1924 .. 1.67 2.27 1.95 2.21 dL 0.86 0.71 1.20 2.96 0.53 
4925-1929; . 1:62 2.02 1.68 2.35 1.64 0.85 1.38 1.16 1.72 0.67 
1930-1934 .. 1.44 Lad i We Wg 2.10 1.45 1.09 HOT 0.98 1.69 0.66 
1935-1936> 5.1.18 1.23 0.64 2.24 1.06 iat 1.36 1.18 1.26 0.76 


Table 12.6—Annual Capital Expenditures in Dollars Per Capita on Urban 
Streets and Roads for Various Periods 


Years Province Toronto Hamilton London Guelph Sree Belleville Stratford Barrie Lindsay 
1900-1904 .. 0.435 RES & a3 0.42 fet 
1905-1909 .. 1.30 ee ate #220 4.02 ne. er Ate ie int 
1910-1914 .. 2.75 ae 3.30 1.00 1.85 220 4.79 ora 0.80 3.00 
1915-1919 .. 1.79 Spal 0.92 a eo 1.01 1.52 0.48 0.87 0.22 3.58 
1920-1924 .. 5.52 7.09 one 3.62 6.96 4.88 10.40 8.75 nhs 6.58 


1925-1929 .. 3.48 5.09 4.17 1.81 2.12 5.54 1.02 OF 6.68 1.59 
1930-1934 .. 3.19 5.68 4.16 0.66 1.34 2.58 3.89 0.49 1.68 1.22 
1935-1936 .. 0.81 1.26 0.81 0.96 Fee 0.05 0.06 0.01 2.64 sia: 
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Recession in construction expenditures during the war years 1915-1919 
is generally evident from Table 12.6, as is the great upsurge of construction 
in the five years immediately following. If these are balanced against each 
other, and there is some reason for so doing, it will be seen that capital expendi- 
ture on urban streets was not far removed from $3.50 per capita per year 
from 1910 to 1934. The peaks of spending have been as great in the smaller 
places as in the larger. 


12.5—Summary of Total Provincial and Municipal Expenditures on 
Public Roads and Streets of the Province. Capital Expenditure. Capital 
expenditures made by the various departments of the Government of Ontario 
for rural roads and those made by the municipalities for rural roads on the 
one hand and for urban streets on the other, are indicated in Table 12.7 for 
the period January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1987. The provincial expenditure 
includes relatively small amounts expended on connecting links in non-separated 
towns and villages, while municipal expenditures on rural roads includes certain 
like expenditures of somewhat lesser amounts. Subject to such, the total 
capital expenditure for rural roads made by all bodies in the Province amounted 
to $398,108,173.77, while for rural roads and urban streets, considered to- 
gether, it was $564,190,173.77. 


Mantenance and Admimstration. Total expenditures made for mainten- 
ance and administration on highways and urban streets of Ontario by the 
departments of the provincial government and by the municipalities are in- 
dicated for the same period in Table 12.8. For rural roads alone, all spend- 
ing bodies in the Province paid $172,445,351.09, while for rural roads and 
urban streets considered together the amount was $252,000,351.09. 


Grand Totals. The grand totals of expenditures for construction, main- 
tenance and administration made on the highways and urban streets of Ontario, 
excluding Dominion subsidies and private subscriptions, for the period 1889- 
1937 as defined are shown in Table 12.9. For construction the amount was 
$564,190,173.77; for maintenance and administration it was $252,000,851.09 ; 
while for construction, maintenance and administration together it was 
$816,190,524.86. 


12.6—Comparison of Expenditures on Rural Roads and Urban Streets. 
It is informing to compare the total expenditures on urban streets with the 
expenditures on rural roads by townships and counties. In the case of the 
rural highways these were for substantially the same period as that comprised 
in Table 12.3 for urban streets, namely for the calendar years 1889-1936. 
During the eleven years 1889 to 1899, inclusive, expenditures on rural roads 
were made almost wholly by the townships, and were as follows: 


COnNSETUCEION AG i) 50th ct ten ee 2, $ 8,259,649 
Maintenance: --. Gani. bi eee... 11,947,700 


If these amounts are averaged over the entire rural population, it is found 
that the per capita expenditure is 59 cents per annum on construction and 85 
cents on maintenance, the last being represented by statute labour calculated 
at one dollar per day per man. 


The average expenditure per capita per annum on the urban streets of 
the Province for the period 1889-1899, derived as described in Art. 12.4 and 
as used for developing Table 12.38, was 43% cents for construction and 50 
cents for maintenance. These amounts may be compared with the correspond. 
ing figures of 59 and 85 cents, respectively, for rural roads. 
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Table 12.7—Summary of Total Capital Expenditure Made on the Highways 
and Urban Streets of Ontario, Excluding Dominion Subsidies and Private 
Subscriptions, From January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937 


By Departments 

of the Provincial 
Fiscal Year Government For 
Rural Roads (a) 


Ending 


Dec. 31, 1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
Mar. 31, 1935 


Oct.31, 


3 sss sa0) 10 


Aion obge bipy bey .po 
to 


$61,959.98 
75,139.96 
58,987.39 
62,193.24 
67,299.78 
70,127.87 
73,023.95 
63,631,54 
56,027.46 
64,472.57 
54,278.45 
80,355.66 


94,780.83 - 


126,347.64 
152,688.31 
253,436.62 
191,316.99 
273,361.81 
368,963.64 
495,868.60 
494,664.25 
499,816.38 
612,402.51 
905,466.18 

1,697,294.57 
1,416,924.26 
957,197.29 
930,139.57 
991,502.11 
1,374,920.73 
3,414,451.88 
8,204,701.09 
12,434,007.65 
15,407,996.80 
20,308,244.28 
6,821,976.37 
6,273,489.65 
8,887,423.22 
11,108,839.15 
18,779,254.99 
16,363,901.56 
18,748,342.41 
18,970,324.76 
16,355,047.75 
6,567,157.54 
32,558,490.83 
11,561,883.52 
13,937,497.31 
8,217,047.39 


BY THE MUNICIPALITIES 


For Rural 
Roads (b) 


$680,687.00 
779,044.00 
759,218.00 
742,491.00 
806,508.00 
795,393.00 
640,184.00 
695,033.00 
706,023.00 
773,898.00 
881,170.00 
895,014.00 
967,595.00 
1,005,204.64 
1,250,076.00 
1,438,854.00 
1,336,342.00 
1,599,751.09 
1,635,270.00 
1,708,036.00 
1,575,414.00 
1,665,794.59 
1,759,159.02 
1,894,617.50 
2,001,163.80 
1,906,495.32 
1,429,368.71 
1,542,910.39 
1,756,673.16 
2,325,324.35 
3,149,490.96 
4,031,213.39 
6,407,363.68 
6,360,943.38 
4,807,873.61 
6,001,826.36 
8,154,398.23 
5,381,185.07 
6,044,421.15 
7,175,553.98 
8,025,296.33 
8,578,566.11 
6,447,363.76 
4,872,090.84 
3,815,599.93 
3,419,409.93 
1,038,389.39 
2,539,605.53 
1,360,201.28 


Oct. 31,1918 $ 12,624,590.14 $ 37,952,712.57 


Nov. 1,.1918, 
to 


For 


Urban Streets 
(Estimated) 


$360,000 
360,000 
360,000 
360,000 
360,000 
367,000 
370,000 
380,000 
390,000 
404,000 
420,000 
420,000 
420,000 
420,000 
420,000 
437,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,619,000 
3,250,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,900,000 
2,640,000 
1,300,000 
1,900,000 
2,600,000 
3,500,000 
4,596,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
11,697,000 
10,500,000 
8,500,000 
6,900,000 
6,100,000 
5,883,000 
6,100,000 
8,800,000 
11,500,000 
10,536,000 
6,500,000 
3,250,000 
2,250,000 


1,750,000 (c) 
1,763,000(d) 


TOTALS 
For Rural 
For Roads and 

Rural Roads Urban Streets 
$742,646.98 $1,102,646.98 
854,183.96 1,214,183.96 
818,205.39 1,178,205.39 
804,684.24 1,164,684.24 
873,807.78 1,233,807.78 
865,520.87 252,020.90 
713,207.95 1,083,207.95 
758,664.54 1,138,664.54 
762,050.46 1,152,050.46 
838,370.57 1,242,037 0.04 
935,448.45 1,355,448.45 
975,369.66 1,395,369.66 
1,062,375.83 1,482,375.83 
1,1317552.28 1,551,552.28 
1,402,764.31 1,822,764.31 
1,692,290.62 2,129,290.62 
1,527,658.99 2,027,658.99 
PS loala.ou 2,873,112.90 
2,004,233.64 3,504,233.64 
2,203,904.60 4,203,904.60 
2,070,078.25 4,689,078.25 
2,165,610.97 5,415,610.97 
2,0 (AsO. Do 6,371,561.53 
2,800,083.68 7,800,083.68 
3,698,458.37 7,598,458.37 
3,328,419.58 5,963,419.58 
2,386,566.00 3,686,566.00 
2,473,049.96 4,373,049.96 
2,748,175.27 5,348,175.27 
3,700,245.08 7,200,245.08 
6,563,942.84 11,159,942.84 


12,235,914.48 
18,841,371.33 
21,768,940.18 
25,116,117.89 
12,823,802.73 
14,427,887.88 
14,268,608.29 
17,153,260.30 
20,954,808.97 
24,389,197.89 
27,326,908.52 
25,417,688.52 
21,227,138.59 
10,382,757.47 
35,977,900.76 
12,600,272.91 
16,477,102.84 

9,577,;248.67 


19,735,914.48 
28,841,371.33 
33,465,940.18 
35,616,117.89 
21,323,802.73 
21,327,887.88 
20,368,608.29 
23,036,260.30 
27,054,808.97 
33,189,197.89 
38,826,908.52 
35,953,688.52 
27,727,138.59 
13,632,757.47 
38,227,900.76 
12,600,272.91 
18,227,102.84 
11,340,248.67 


SS EE 


$ 41,957,000 $ 50,577,802.71 $ 92,534,302.71 


Mar. 31,1937 $249,920,078.15 $ 97,610,792.91 $124,125,000 $347,530,871.06 $471,655,871.06 
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Notes: 

Rural Roads include roads of every character outside the limits of urban munici- 
palities. 

Expenditures by the Provincial Government are for fiscal years; by Municipalities 
for calendar years. The total closely represents the cost of physical work performed 
up to December 31, 1936. 


(a) This includes relatively small amounts expended on connecting links in non-separated 
towns and villages, totalling $4,569,488.71. 


(b) This includes $3,004,010 rebated by the counties to various non-separated towns and 
villages from county levies in consideration of expenditures made by them on their 
own streets. 


(c) For Calendar Year 1935. 
(d) For Calendar Year 1936. 


As towns, villages and cities to some extent contribute to both rural and 
urban roads, it is impossible directly to compare the exact expenditure per 
capita made by rural residents, town residents, or city dwellers, subsequent 
to 1902. 


The total municipal expenditure for roads, both urban and rural, in the 
past forty-eight years has been, from the above estimates: 


Constr Piotihes te RORe. cheek), 5 $301,645,505.48 
Marnitenance. i: peaeee ne wee tc. 163,164,386.23 
T Ota she ede. eee ate et: $464,809,891.71 


or an average expenditure per capita per annum of $2.17 for construction 
and $1.18 for maintenance. 


Since the expenditures per capita on urban streets have averaged during 
the same period in the neighbourhood of $2.24 per annum for construction 
and $1.07 for maintenance, it would appear that the total municipal expendi- 
tures per capita per annum on rural roads have been slightly in excess of 
municipal expenditures on urban streets, namely, $3.40 as against $3.31. As 
has already been stated, there have been included in the cost of rural roads 
relatively small amounts, not in excess of 2 per cent. of the total, paid towards 
roads in non-separated towns and villages. While towns, villages and cities 
have subscribed substantial amounts to rural roads, such contribution is not 
readily determinable on a per capita basis. That urban and rural expenditures 
through half a century have run so close on a per capita basis is remarkable. 


12.7—Relation of Total Expenditure to Total Revenue. In Table 12.10 
the total revenue collected by the Province in respect of motor vehicles is 
shown for the period ending March 31, 19388, and this is also indicated graphic- 
ally in Fig 5(A). The collection of revenue began with the institution of 
licensing in 1908. 


In the main portion of Fig. 5 the relation of the various classes of expendi- 
ture to revenue received by the Province is graphically indicated. It is seen 
from the roughly parallel trends of the curves of provincial revenue and pro- 
vineial expenditure, and particularly. from Table 12.15, that while annual 
revenue during the past ten years has amounted to about 84 per cent. of the 
total annual expenditure on a cash basis, no retirement of previous capital 
expenditure has been possible, nor, on this basis, have revenues been available 
to meet interest on the debt occasioned thereby. In the insert Fig. 5(A) the 
relation of revenue to total accumulated expenditure and to the capital expen- 
diture only made by all public authorities in the Province is shown. 
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Table 12.83—Summary of Total Expenditure for Maintenance and Admin- 
istration Made on the Highways and Urban Streets of Ontario, 
Excluding Dominion Subsidies and Private Subscriptions, 


Fiscal Year 
Ending 


Dec. 31, 1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
uN) 
1912 
1913 
1914 
xO15 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Oct? 31; 


Mar. 31, 1935 


From January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937 


By Departments BY THE MUNICIPALITIES TOTALS 

of the Provincial For For Rural 

Government For For Rural Urban Streets For Roads and 
Rural Roads(a) Roads(b) (Estimated) Rural Roads Urban Streets 
$41,306.65  $1,100,000.00 $400,000 $1,141,306.65 $1,541,306.65 
50,093.30 1,100,000.00 400,000 1,150,093.30 1,550,093.30 
39,324.92 1,100,000.00 400,000 1,139,324.92 1,539,324.92 
41,462.15 1,100,000.00 420,000 1,141,462.15 1,561,462.15 
44,866.52 1,100,000.00 420,000 1,144,866.52 1,564,866.52 
46,751.91 1,100,000.00 437,000 1,146,751.91 1,5890,.01.91 
46,682.64 1,100,000.00 450,000 1,146,682.64 1,596,682.64 
41,087.70 1,094,700.00 450,000 1,135;,7872740 1,585,787.70 
37,351.64 1,051,000.00 450,000 1,088,351.64 1,538,351.64 
42,981,72 1,051,000.00 450,000 1,093,981.72 1,543,981.72 
36,185.64 1.051,000.00 458,000 1,087,185.64 1,545,185.64 
53,570.44 1,051,000.00 470,000 1,104,570.44 1,574,570.44 
55,520.55 1,051,000.00 480,000 1,106,520.55 1,586,520.55 
78,498.43 1,051,000.00 490,000 1,129,498.43 1,619,498.43 
69,999.17 1,051,000.00 500,000 1,120,999.17 1,620,999.17 
75,398.30 1,051,000.00 505,000 1,126,398.30 1,631,398.30 
COMA Ta 1.051,000.00 550,000 VAST ai a Gare gM 
95,696.61 1,100,000.00 625,000 1,195,696.61 1,820,696.61 
135,798.49 1,100,000.00 725,000 1,235,798.49 1,960,798.49 
193,909.67 1,154,459.00 825,000 1,348,368.67 2,173,368.67 
189,538.38 1,271,609.00 1,011,000 1,461,147.38 2,472,147.38 
19157 59-13 1,281,760.00 1,400,000 1,473,519.13 2,6 10;0 19s 
190,940.08 1,272,962.00 1,700,000 1,463,902.08 3,163,902.08 
191,175.79 1,280,353.00 2,200,000 1,471,528.79 3,671,528.79 
233,266.23 1,417,645.00 1,700,000 650,91 23 3,000.0 1823 
293,379.10 £357, 132.00 1,476,000 1,651,111.10 S120.) PLO 
192,606.83 872,260.00 1,200,000 1,064,866.83 2,264,866.83 
284,541.90 898,533.00 1,600,000 1,183.074.90 2,783,074.90 
477,729.66 1,070,133.39 1,800,000 1,547,863.05 3,347,863.05 
451,977.46 1,159,597.99 2,200,000 1,611,575.45 3,O11,D (D.40 
1,104,250.02 1,818,036.62 2,585,000 2,922,286.64 5,507,286.64 
1,613,902.44 2,111,944.22 2,700,000 3,725,846.66 6,425,846.66 
1,639,005.66 3,164,356.37 2,800,000 4,803,362.03 7,603,362.03 
1,786,527.92 2,848,408.92 2,900,000 4,634,936.84 7,534,936.84 
4,150,896.39 2,855,876.19 3,000,000 7,006,772.58 10,006,772.58 
3,611,341.33 3,228,441.55 3,167,000 6,839,782.88 10,006,782.88 
3,997,007.28 2,776,600.59 3,200,000 6,773,607.87 9,973,607.87 
4,362,501.83 2,603,667.80 3,150,000 6,966,169.63 10,116,169.63 
5,529,949.62 3,210,108.99 3,100,000 8,740,058.61 11,840,058.61 
5,970,989.67 3,463,028.67 3,100,000 9,434,018.34 12,534,018.34 
6,070,938.58 3,581,649.77 3,160,000 9,652,588.35 12,812,588.35 
7,045,872.60 3,220,050.64 3,100,000 10,265,923.24 13,365,923.24 
6,459,748.40 2,974,422.52 3,100,000 9,434,170.92 12,534,170.92 
6,097,485.21 2,009 ,e22.10 3,100,000 8,736,707.38 11,836,707.38 
4,441,687.17 2,032,208.93 3,100,000 6,473,896.10 9,573,896.10 
5, 716,573.10 2,732,684.84 3,003,000 8,449,257.94 11,452,257.94 
2,414,(11296 2,092,009.50 one 5,107,081.31 5,107,081.31 
6,326,338.82 2,157,045.78 2,500,000(c) 8,483,384.60 10,983,384.60 
6,196,123.14 308,517.93 2,598,000(d) 6,504,641.07 9,102,641.07 


. .$88,835,964.86 


$83,609,386.23 $79,555,000 $172,445,351.09 $252,000,351.09 


Janes ose sco 


Oct... 31,71915 


$ 4,000,113.72 $33,490,744.38 $26,192,000 $ 37,490,858.10 $ 63,682,858.10 


Nov. 1, 1918, to 


Mar. 31, 1937 


$84,835,851.14 $50,118,641.85 $53,363,000 $1384,954,492.99 $188,317,492.99 
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Notes: 


Rural Roads include roads of every character outside the limits of urban municipali- 
ties. 

Expenditures by the Provincial Government are for fiscal years; by Municipalities 
for calendar years. The total closely represents the cost of physical work performed 
up to December 31, 1936. 


(a) This includes relatively small amounts expended on connecting links in non-separ- 
ated towns and villages, totalling $688,206.16. 


(b) This includes $634,511 rebated by the counties to various non-separated towns and 
villages from county levies in consideration of expenditures made by them on their 
own streets. 

(c) For calendar year 1935. 

(d) For calendar year 1936. 


12.3—Dominion Government Expenditure on Ontario Roads. 
Dominion Government expenditure on the roads in Ontario has taken four 
forms, three of which are indicated in Table 12.1. The four are: 


(1) Direct subsidies under the Canada Highways Act, which in the years 
1921 to 1927, inclusive, amounted to $5,887,283.28. 


(2) Subsidies by way of unemployment relief in the years 1931 to 1937 
totalling $19,863,899.66.4 This amount was directly spent on roads, largely 
on the Trans-Canada Highway, and directly under the supervision of 
Departments of the Ontario Government. 


(3) Grants of part of the labour cost of works undertaken by munici- 
palities, an indeterminate portion of which was urban road construction. 


(4) Grants through the Grade Crossing Fund toward the protection or 
elimination of highway-railway grade crossings. The Public Accounts of 
Ontario show, as of March 31, 1937, $465,069.92° so received in connection 
with the reduction of grade crossings on the King’s Highways. 


The Commission has not considered the question of Dominion taxation on 
motor vehicles, or on road materials, or on road construction or motor transport 
businesses, these being deemed to be outside the Reference and the jurisdiction 
of the Ontario Government. Similarly, it has not included any grants received 
from the Dominion Government in any determination of the costs to be borne 
by the people of Ontario in respect of roads. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that of any grant made by the federal authority the people of Ontario 
provide nearly one-half. This is evident from the fact that the percentage of 
total Dominion revenue obtained from the Province of Ontario in 1936-37, 
according to the statement by the Government of Ontario to the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, was 45.3 per cent.° 


Exclusive of the amount spent for unemployment relief, the sums received 
from the Dominion Government have been relatively small. With respect to 
the grants for unemployment relief, and particularly with respect to matters 
discussed in Chapt. XIII, the Commission regards Dominion grants on un- 
employment relief as more than offsetting any monetary waste occasioned by 
constructing roads by relief labour. Accordingly, it has been assumed that for 
the net Ontario Government expenditure on roads to date, full value has been 
obtained in the road work done, and that no part of such expenditure is 
chargeable differently from any other part. 


4$21,258,495.40 to March 31, 1938. 
“$$583,777.16 to March 31, 1938. 
6Book 2, p. 18. 
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SECTION 2—HI1GHWAY DEBT OF ONTARIO 


12.9—Capital Expenditure Not Debt. Although obviously a proper esti- 
mate of the annual cost of the highways in the Province must necessarily in- 
clude interest on money borrowed to carry on road programmes, it is not 
possible to determine with precision the principal sum. No part of the public 
debt of Ontario is ear-marked as highway debt and money borrowed for high- 
way or any other purposes is against the general credit of the Province. 
Moreover, the municipal debt in respect of roads and streets should properly be 
included. Determination of this, apart from the $15,526,327 stated to be owing 
by the counties for county roads and King’s Highways as of December 31, 
1933,” would be difficult if not impossible. 


Frequently, but quite erroneously, the highway debt of Ontario has been 
assumed as identical with the highway assets of the Province reported in The 
Public Accounts since 1919. In that year an asset was shown, entitled ‘‘ Capital 
Expenditures on Development Account in Fiscal Year to October 31, 1919,”’ 
aggregating $3,223,550.17, and identified as Northern Development, Improve- 
ment to Highways and Colonization Roads. Certain minor assets not pertain- 
ing to roads were included. 


For the fiseal year ending March 31, 1938, in the statement of the invest- 
ment of the provincial debt there is included as a revenue-producing but not 
realizable asset an item for roads and highways of $262,169,103.99, which, on 
deducting an amount of $434,627.10 as due by cities, counties and the Dominion 
Government, leaves a net amount of $261,734,476.89. The gross amount is 
itemized in a statement headed ‘‘ Buildings, Roads, Etc., as at: March 31, 1938,”’ 
as follows :° 


Improvementsmtoubienways, 1919-1988 2.6.5 Dose tole uence $189,834,792.89 
Northern Development—Roads and Farms 1919-1937 ..... 47,255,590.88 
COLONIZATION MLOAU SME LOOT | alse a's ce «oe Se hoe ee 5,714,974.31 
Secondary Trunk and Unorganized Territory Roads, (1938) 4\223,126.01 
"Trdirs-Canad supremo aUF 19ST eles ck be onetnaee oo eee 15,140,619.40 


$262,169,103.99 


Similar, but somewhat different, amounts have been reported as the funded 
highway debt of Ontario by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in The Canada 
Year Book since 1931. 


Obviously, these amounts do not represent debt at all. They merely 
represent capital expenditures on highways for the various periods indicated 
in The Public Accounts. No addition of interest is made for the unamortized 
portion and no credits are allowed for revenue derived from licence fees, per- 
mits and the motor fuel tax. 


7Annual Report of the Department of Highways, 1933-34, p. 47. 
8The Public Accounts of Ontario for the Year Ended March 31, 1938, p. 42. 
9Tbid., p. 47. 
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Table 12.9—Grand Totals of Expenditures for Construction, Maintenance 
and Administration Made on the Highways and Urban Streets of 
Ontario, Excluding Dominion Subsidies and Private Sub- 


scriptions, From January 1, 1889, to March 31, 1937 


Maintenance 
Fiscal Year and 
Ending Construction Administration Total 

Dec; 3i)) 1889 $1,102,646.98 $1,541,306.65 $2,643,953.63 
1890 1,214,183.96 1,550,093.30 2,764,277.26 
1891 1,178,205.39 1,539,324.92 2,117,530.31 
1892 1,164,684.24 1,561,462.15 2,726,146.39 
1893 1,233,807.78 1,564,866.52 2,798,674.30 
1894 1,232,520.87 1,583,751.91 2 olOred 2.0 
1895 1,083,207.95 1,596,682.64 2,679,890.59 
1896 1,138,664.54 1,585,787.70 2,724,452.24 
1897 1,152,050.46 1,538,351.64 2,690,402.10 
1898 1,242,370.57 1,543,981.72 2, fearon e.29 
1899 1,355,448.45 1,545,185.64 2,900,634.09 
1900 1,395,369.66 1,574,570.44 2,969,940.10 
1901 1,482,375.83 1,586,520.55 3,068,896.38 
1902 O51, j0c.cs 1,619,498.43 3,171,050.71 
1903 1,822,764.31 1,620,999.17 3,443,763.48 
1904 2,129,290.62 1,631,398.30 3,760,688.92 
1905 2,027,658.99 BOG 7 L271 3,705,371.70 
1906 2,873,112.90 1,820,696.61 4,693,809.51 
1907 3,504,233.64 1,960,798.49 5,465,032.13 
1908 4,203,904.60 2,173,368.67 Od 1 dserosat 

tre ol: 1909 4,689,078.25 2,472,147.38 7,161,225.63 
1910 5,415,610.97 2,819,019.13 8,289,130.10 
1911 6,371,561.53 3,163,902.08 9,535,463.61 
1912 7,800,083.68 3,671,528.79 11,471,612:47 
1913 7,598,458.37 3,350,911.23 10,949,369.60 
1914 5,963,419.58 “a rar aa me a 9,090,530.68 
1915 3,686,566.00 2,264,866.83 5,951,432.83 
1916 4,373,049.96 2,783,074.90 7,156,124.86 
1917 ed: goal Wesel 3,347,863.05 8,696,038.32 
1918 7,200,245.08 3,811,575.45 11,011,820.53 
1919 11,159,942.84 5,507,286.64 16,667,229.48 
1920 19,735,914.48 6,425,846.66 26,161,761.14 
1921 28,841,371 lisa 7,603,362.03 36,444,733.36 
1922 33,465,940.18 7,534,936.84 41,000,877.02 
1923 35,616,117.89 10,006,772.58 45,622,890.47 
1924 21,323}802.73 10,006,782.88 31,330,585.61 
1925 21,327,887.88 9,973,607.87 31,301,495.75 
1926 20,368,608.29 10,116,169.63 30,484,777.92 
1927 23,036,260.30 11,840,058.61 34,876,318.91 
1928 27,054,808.97 12,534,018.34 39,588,827.31 
1929 33,189,197.89 12,812,588.35 46,001,786.24 
1930 38,826,908.52 13,3605,923.24 §2,192,831.76 
1931 35,953,688.52 12,534,170.92 48,487,859.44 
1932 Zioketsbes.oo 11,836,707.38 39,563,845.97 
1933 13,632,751.47 9,573,896.10 23,206,653.57 
1934 38,227,900.76 11,452,257.94 49,680,158.70 

Mar.-31, 1935 12,600,272.91 5 107,081.31 17/707;354.22 
1936 18,227,102.84 10,983,384.60 29,210,487.44 
1937 11,340,248.67 9,102,641.07 20,442,889.74 

Os er rare $564,190,173.77 $252,000,351.09 $816,190,524.86 


Jan. 1, 1889, to 
ee OLS fo wees es $ 92,534,302.71 
Movstl.1918;. to 
Et 1 Us Ee y ea $471,655,871.06 


$ 63,682,858.10 $156,217,160.81 


$188,317,492.99 $659,973,364.05 
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12.10—Computed Highway Debt, 1903-1938. In the opinion of the 
Commission the only procedure by which an adequate conception of the high- 
way debt can now be built up is to consider the relation of highway revenues 
to net expenditures. Interest cannot be neglected, for it is an inescapable 
burden on any body attempting road work on the deferred-payment plan. 
On this principle the Commission has proceeded to establish what appears to 
be a reasonable basis for the capital charges that must be included in the 
annual cost of the highways to the Province. Highway debt incurred by the 
municipalities, for which only fragmentary information is available, has had to 
be neglected. 


There is much to be said in favour of considering only that portion of the 
debt that has accumulated since November 1, 1918. Fig. 5 shows very clearly 
that the enlarged road programme consequent upon the intensified use of 
motor vehicles at the close of the war entailed a sudden jump in highway 
expenditure, so that they greatly exceeded the revenue collected. The motor 
vehicle era for Ontario may be said to have commenced in earnest with the 
year 1919. 


Some justification may be found for beginning debt accumulation with 
the year 1915. In that year motor vehicle licence fees were raised to a revenue 
basis and the highway activities of the Province began to assume some of the 
aspects of a business. 


Ground may also be found for going back still further. Having regard 
to the acceleration of effort in highway building that followed the passing of 
The Highway Improvement Act of 1901, and the revolutionary changes that 
flowed from the introduction of the motor vehicle, debt calculations might 
with some justification begin with the year 1903. In that year money was 
first expended by the Government under its new road policy and, moreover, it was 
the first year in which motor vehicles were licensed and a revenue from them 
obtained. The beginning of 1903 might thus appear to be a reasonable date 
at which to begin the accumulation of highway expenditures and the considera- 
tion of debt. It is the first year for which any highway revenue is available 
to set off against expenditure, and consequently the first one for which the 
appraisal of highway activities in the light of a business ean be entertained. 


In order to exhibit the debt situation from the various points of view 
outlined above, Tables 12.11, 12.12 and 12.13 have been prepared. Table 12.11 
shows the growth of debt incurred by the Province from November 1, 1918, 
to March 31, 1938; Table 12.12 the growth from November 1, 1915, to October 
31, 1918, and the amount so incurred accumulated to March 31, 1938; and 
Table 12.18 the growth from January 1, 1903, to October 31, 1918, also ae- 
cumulated to March 31, 1938. 


In the determination of annual capital charges it is important that the 
rate of interest be assumed in accordance with that obtaining when the debt 
was incurred. Messrs. Breed, Older and Downs’? adopted a rate of 4.55 per 
cent. in their calculation of provincial highway debt incurred from 1919 to 
1936, inclusive, this being the weighted average of the interest rates which the 
publie debt of Ontario carried in the issues for this period. While over longer 
periods the average interest rate was lower than this, it is nearer to 5 per cent. 
over the past twenty years, when the effective rate is considered, that is, after 
allowance for bond discount and other costs of financing has been made. The 
effective rate being paid on all Ontario Government issues as of June 2, 1938, 


10Report on Annual Highway Costs, Province of Ontario, February 21, 1938, p. 20. 
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was 4.535 per cent., after a very considerable amount of refinancing had been 
done at 3 per cent. 

Having regard to these circumstances, and also to the desirability of select- 
ing a rate that might be continued for some time in estimates of highway 
debt, the Commission has adopted a rate of 414. per cent. 


The concept upon which Tables 12.11, 12.12, 12.18 and 12.14 have been 
built up is that all excess revenue above net ordinary expenditure and interest 
requirements is invested as a sinking fund accumulation in the securities issued 
to provide funds for capital expenditures and that interest accruing on such 
investment is reinvested in the same way. Correspondingly, all deficiencies 
between revenue and the net ordinary expenditure and interest requirements 
are assumed to be made up by borrowing, interest payable on such overdrafts 
or loans being added to the obligation. 


In consequence, it has been assumed that all monies required for capital 
expenditure are obtained by the issue of debentures at 4/4 per cent. interest ; 
that interest on such requirement in any year is computed on the whole amount 
for six months and that the total interest charged for any one year is this 
amount plus a full year’s interest on the total capital expenditure incurred up 
to the close of the previous fiscal year; that interest for six months is credited 
on the total surplus accruing in any year; and that interest is correspondingly 
charged on any overdraft or loan secured in order to meet a deficiency of 
revenue in any year. 


The net highway debt in accordance with this concept is thus simply the 
accumulated shortages less all accumulations of surpluses, interest being in- 
cluded in each ease. . 


Net capital expenditure by the Province, as shown in the tables mentioned, 
is the expenditure on all classes of roads and bridges, after all refunds on 
capital account from municipalities have been made, and exclusive of Dominion 
or other grants and subsidies. 


Net ordinary expenditure is expenditure by the Province on maintenance, 
administration, highway patrol, etc., after deducting all refunds on ordinary 
account (such as refunds on cement bags, sale of materials, payment for in- 
cidental work performed, rental of equipment, etc.), after deducting minor 
receipts under departmental regulations respecting signs, gasoline station 
permits, etc., interest on bank balances, and refunds from municipalities of 
their share of King’s Highway maintenance. 


Net ordinary revenue is limited to receipts from motor vehicle licences 
and tax. All other incidental revenue has been deducted from expenditure 
to obtain the net ordinary expenditure indicated in the tables. 


Table 12.15 indicates the relation of total annual revenues to total annual 
expenditure made by the Province for the fiscal years 1919 to 1938, inclusive, and, 
correspondingly, the manner in which the present highway debt has developed. 
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Table 12.10—-Revenue Derived by the Province of Ontario from Licences, 


Permits, Fuel Tax and Other Fees Relating to Motor Vehicles 


Fiscal 
Year 


Ending 


Dec. 


Oct. 


(1) 


31, 


31, 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
Ett 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


and Their Operation 


Motor Vehicle Licences 


Passenger 
Cars 


(2) 


$3,596,097.35 
3,969,879.91 
4,441,348.02 
4,972,247.97 
3,755,222.69 
4,258,331.60 
4,886,523.05 
2,881,890.75 
2,962,085.95 
4,289,695.40 
4,273,509.10 
4,582,800.56 
3,581,745.50 
5,145,026.15 
6,154,894.45 
4,187,684.25 


All Other 


Motor Vehicles 


and Trailers 


(3) 


$ 611,349.15 
657,651.69 
911,298.89 

1,083,982.37 
1,328,070.17 
1,535,908.55 
1,786,161.50 
1,506,221.00 
1,545,793.70 
1,992,431.75 
2,099,790.15 
2,347,933.47 
1,982,082.20 
2,687,855.55 
3,258,530.03 
2,943,684.97 


Total 
(4) 


710.00 
1,282.00 
3,096.65 
5,523.15 
8,098.50 

10,007.75 
12,418.75 
24,394.01 
50,831.22 
73,255.96 
105,558.95 
149,210.45 
334,759.78 
639,987.09 
930,753.00 
1,214,093.87 
1,580,105.61 
1,990,833.38 
2,945,360.36 
3,477,430.13 
4,207,446.50 
4,627,531.60 
5,352,646.91 
6,056,230.34 
5,083,292.86 
5,794,240.15 
6,672,684.55 
4,388,111.75 
4,507,879.65 
6,282,127.15 
6,373,299.25 
6,930,734.03 
5,563,827.70 
7,832,881.70 
9,413,424.48 
7,131,369.22 


All Other 
Permits, 
Licences and 
Fees 


(5) 


$ 88,562.82 


157,703.53 
286,346.47 
359,482.71 
881,570.77 
675,911.64 
1,175,764.03 
1,159,142.83 
1,102,563.15 
1,094,545.58 
1,047,860.59 
15113; 979.9% 
574,979.42 
1,311,383.07 
1,503,066.60 
1,636,320.02 


Fuel Tax 


(6) 


$ 1,974,434.10 


3,376,090.56 
4,032,941.72 
4,607,379.75 
8,497,593.94 
10,756,835.83 
10,950,645.39 
12,341,237.78 
12,629,056.88 
12,961,343.55 
4,789,718.72 
15,021,993.70 
15,764,158.33 
17,644,164.47 


Total 
Revenue 


(7) 


710.00 
1,282.00 
3,096.65 
5,523.15 
8,098.50 

10,007.75 
12,418.75 
24,394.01 
50,831.22 
73,255.96 
105,558.95 
149,210.45 
334,759.78 
639,987.09 
930,753.00 
1,214,093.87 
1,580,105.61 
1,990,833.38 
2,945,360.36 
3,477,430.18 
4,296,009.32 
4,785,235.18 
7,613,427.48 
9,791,803.61 
9,997,805.35 
11,077,531.54 
16,346,042.52 
16,304,090.41 
16,561,088.19 
19,717,910.51 
20,050,216.72 
21,011,057.55 
10,928,525.84 
24,166,258.47 
26,680,649.41 
26,411,853.71 


_—_—= 
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Section 3—ANNUAL Cost oF THE HIGHWAYS 


12.11—General. While the Commission does not consider that under the 
Reference it is called upon to suggest a detailed road policy for the Province, 
it is necessary, if annual road costs are to be appraised properly, that the 
expenditures be considered in relation to the plan that is apparently followed 
at the present time or any other plan that might conceivably be adopted in 
the near future. 


It is, of course, obvious that the computed annual cost of the public roads 
of the Province will depend upon the plan of financing that is followed. It 
is one thing if roads are built on a deferred-payment plan and another if the 
programme is one of ‘‘pay as you go.’’ It will depend on whether capital 
borrowings are repaid on the basis of an arbitrary amortization period or 
whether the plan is to retire the investment in the form of depreciation allow- 
ances adjusted to each class of property or based on the composite life of the 
whole. 


Basing the amortization period on the estimated average service life of 
the highway elements purchased by the expenditure of capital, as was done 
by Messrs. Breed, Older and Downs,"' was found to be impracticable. In- 
sufficient information is available concerning the useful life of the many classes 
of highway property in Ontario and consequently no composite life could be 
adopted that would be generally acceptable without a detailed and lengthy 
examination of all of the physical property involved and all available records 
respecting it. Moreover, important constituent parts of a highway, such as 
land, grading, and drainage structures suffer little or no depreciation with 
the lapse of time and may be perpetuated by maintenance. In such cases any 
depreciation that arises is associated with the unpredictable factor of obsol- 
escence. The Commission has for these reasons estimated capital charges on 
the basis of amortization of debt over a reasonable but arbitrary period, regard- 
less of the type of property for which it was incurred, rather than on the concept 
of retirement of physical property when its useful life is over. 


On this basis, the annual cost of the public roads is composed of three 
elements: 


(1) The annual cost of maintaining and administering the roads after they 
are constructed. 


(2) The interest on outstanding loans created for highway purposes. 


(3) The annual instalment required to amortize such loans over a reason- 
able period. 

When it is desired to minimize borrowing, a modified plan may be pur- 
sued whereby the annual capital payment would consist of 

(a) Interest and amortization on loans previously created for highway 
purposes. 

(b) Interest and amortization on abnormal extensions. 

(ec) The full cost of normal extensions and betterments. 

An even more conservative procedure would be to treat annual capital 
cost as composed of 

(a) Interest and amortization charges on outstanding loans previously 
created for highway purposes. 

(b) The full cost of current additions and betterments to the system. 


117bid., pp. 20; 33-35. 
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It was urged on behalf of the Railway Association of Canada that the 
highway system of the Province should be considered and treated as a public 
utility would be treated if privately operated and financed upon the usual 
basis of public utility accounting. This would involve charging the publicly- 
owned utility with taxes, with interest on its outstanding investment cost to 
date and with such annual amounts as would retire the various items of in- 
vestment. cost during the estimated lifetime of the works constructed with 
each increment of investment. On the other hand, it was urged on behalf of 
the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario that the provision of high- 
ways is a fundamental obligation of government, and that the users of the 
highways should not be directly charged with any loans which the Govern- 
ment had to assume in order to provide the Highways. 


The Commission does not accept either of these viewpoints. It does, how- 
ever, accept the principle that there is an obligation on the public as a whole to 
supply itself with a basic system of roads and that such obligation is a local 
necessity for the social needs of restricted areas. Accordingly, as is pointed 
out in Chapt. XIII, the cost of satisfying these wholly local needs should be 
assumed by the local community. 


At the same time, there is an obligation upon the Province to supply 
facilities for other than local traffic, and to do so on any basis of financing or 
from any source of taxation most convenient to it. No doubts were expressed 
in the hearings that the only non-local traffic on the highways is motor vehicle 
traffic. 


In view of all the circumstances, the Commission finds that there is an 
obligation upon every municipal government to provide itself with roads up 
to a standard represented by the annual expenditure of a certain number of 
dollars per capita. The tentative studies made by the Commission and reported 
in Chapt. XIII and Appendix A-XIII, lead it to the opinion that this should 
be approximately $3.00 per capita. Such amount is not fixed, but at any time 
is essentially the same in all municipalities. The basic sum to be expended by 
the municipalities, known to lie within a narrow range, could be fixed from 
time to time by the Government of the Province. All amounts over and above 
the one so determined as the responsibility of the municipalities have been, 
and are, necessitated by motor vehicles and should be paid for by the owners 
and operators of them. If there were no motor vehicles, there would be few 
roads required in either new or old Ontario other than purely local roads. 


It is obvious that the borrowing of money for roads without intent ever 
to retire the debt, on the ground that the life of the roads is perpetual, is as 
unthinkable as it is impossible. All sections of the community agree that such 
debts should be amortized over some definite period. Thirty years, as the con- 
ventional life of one generation, appeals to the Commission as a fair term of 
amortization, if there is to be a continuance of the policy of building roads 
with borrowed money to be repaid over an extended term. 


On the other hand, and with bearing on the highway situation in Ontario, 
many pointed comments were made during the progress of the enquiry con- 
cerning the great incubus of debt of the Canadian National Railways. While, 
under the Reference, the difficulties of the railways could not be allowed to affect 
the findings or recommendations of the Commission, it is obvious that one of 
the difficulties arises from reduced revenue through loss of traffic to, and 
competition with, the motor vehicle. Such reduction in revenue has come about 
through changed conditions in our civilization. 
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Judging from this and many other like instances, it is apparent that char- 
acteristic public utility financing over a long period ignores the possibility of 
functional obsolescence and assumes it as fundamental that revenue will con- 
tinue year by year in such amounts as will meet all charges for interest and 
amortization. It is inherent in a constantly growing system of any character 
that such annual charges increase year by year during the period of amortiza- 
tion at least. To meet them requires constantly increasing annual revenues. 
Once the increasing trend of revenue is affected for any reason, the whole 
basis of public utility accounting is undermined. 


The Commission, while it sees no present indication that motor vehicle 
revenue and the use of motor vehicles will not continue to increase indefinitely, 
believes that it is most unwise to base any system of provincial financing on 
such an assumption, and strongly recommends that as quickly as possible the 
highways system be placed on essentially a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Such would involve meeting new capital expenditures as they occur in full 
from revenue and the complete elimination of interest charges, except on highway 
debt incurred between November 1, 1918, and the date of adoption of the pay-as- 
you-go plan. Assuming a constantly expanding road system, motor users would 
year by year bear approximately equal burdens, as contrasted with the constantly 
mounting burden of debt charges under the deferred-payment plan. 


12.12—Annual Cost to the Province and Its Relation to Revenue. Fig. 
6, based on Table 12.16, exhibits the annual costs of the highway system to 
the Province of Ontario, on the assumption that all money for construction 
was borrowed on 41 per cent. thirty-year sinking fund debentures, sinking 
funds being assumed as invested in the debentures against which they were 
reserved. It is immaterial whether the amounts so expended were actually 
borrowed or not. On such sums as were taken from general revenue for highway 
construction, the Province was deprived of interest and no use could be made of 
them for the meeting of other obligations. The inauguration of the highway 
programme was assumed as at the beginning of the fiscal year 1919, namely, 
November 1, 1918, and the years shown are fiscal years. 


The lower stepped line 1 represents the annual expenditure for interest 
on the average amount invested in roads during the respective years indicated. 
The depth of the hatched area between lines 1 and 2 represents the amount 
annually placed in sinking funds to retire all outstanding loans at the beginning 
of the year in thirty years from the date at which each of such loans was con- 
tracted. The vertical distance between stepped lines 2 and 3 represents the 
cost of maintenance and administration of the roads to the Province in the 
respective years indicated. The distance from the base line to the top dotted 
line 4 represents the revenue to the Province from motor fuel tax and licences 
during each year from 1919 to 1938. 


It will be seen that in most years, on the assumed basis of financing, the 
revenue exceeded the total cost of interest, amortization instalment, and main- 
tenance and administration of the roads, and the annual surplus is shown 
hatched. In the years 1920, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927 and 1928 deficits 
of revenue occurred, and are marked ‘‘D’’ in the figure. 


From Tables 12.10 and 12.16 it is seen that for the ten years and five 
months from November 1, 1927, to March 31, 1938, the average annual cost 
on the deferred-payment basis was about $17,300,000, as compared with an 
average annual revenue of $20,090,000. 
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Fig. 6 strikingly exhibits the large fraction of the total annual expendi- 
ture under the deferred-payment plan that must be paid in the form of interest. 
With the aid of Table 12.16, it may be shown that for the fiscal years 1928 to 
1938, inclusive, the average annual interest payment is about $8,150,000, or 47 
per cent. of the average total annual cost of $17,300,000. 
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Fig. 6—Annual Cost of Roads to Province of Ontario on 30-Year Sinking Fund 
Basis and Debt Occasioned Thereby 


Fiscal 
Year Ending 


(1) 


Net Capital 
Expenditure 


(2) 


Accumulated 

Capital Ex- 

penditure to 

End of Year 
(3) 


Oct. 31, 1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Oct. 31, 
Mar, 31. 


Notes: 


$3,414,451.88 
8,204,701.09 
12,434,007.65 
15,407,996.80 
20,308,244.28 
6,821,976.37 
6,273,489.65 
8,887,423.22 
11,108,839.15 
13,779,254.99 
16,363,901.56 
18,748,342.41 
18,970,324.76 
16,355,047.75 
6,567,157.54 
32,558,490.83 
11,561,883.52 
13,937,497.31 
8,217,047.39 
34,177,388.54 ¢ 


$284,097,466.69 


$ 3,414,451.88 
11,619,152.97 
24,053,160.62 
39,461,157.42 
59,769,401.70 
66,591,378.07 
72,864,867.72 
81,752,290.94 
92,861,130.09 
106,640,385.08 
123,004,286.64 
141,752,629.05 
160,722,953.81 
177,078,001.56 
183,645,159.10 
216,203,649.93 
227,765,533.45 
241,703,030.76 
249,920,078.15 
284,097,466.69 


$ 


Interest at 


4%2% 
(4) 


76,825.17 
338,256.11 
802,627.04 

1,429,072.16 
2,232,687.58 
2,843,117.54 
3,137,765.54 
3,478,886.07 
3,928,801.97 
4,488,784.09 
5,167,005.11 
5,957,030.60 
6,805,700.61 
7,600,521.50 
8,116,271.12 
8,996,598.20 
4,162,211.09 
10,563,042.70 
11,061,519.95 
12,015,394.76 


Net Ordinary 
Expenditure 


(5) 


$1,104,250.02 
1,613,902.44 
1,639,005.66 
1,786,527.92 
4,150,896.39 
3,611,341.33 
3,997,007.28 
4,362,501.83 
5,529,949.62 
5,970,989.67 
6,070,938.58 
7,045,872.60 
6,459,748.40 
6,097,485.21 
4,441,687.17 
5,716,573.10 
2,714,711.96 
6,326,338.82 
6,196,123.14 
8,757,375.99 


Ordinary 
Revenue 


(6) 


$ 1,580,105.61 
1,990,833.38 
2,945,360.36 
3,477,430.13 
4,296,009.32 
4,785,235.13 
7,613,427.48 
9,791,803.61 
9,997,805.35 
11,077,531.54 
16,346,042.52 
16,304,090.41 
16,561,088.19 
19,717,910.51 
20,050,216.72 
21,011,057.55 
10,928,525.84 
24,166,258.47 
26,680,649.41 
26,411,853.71 


Excess of 


Excess of 
Revenue Over 


Revenue Over Net Ordinary 


Net Ordinary 
Expenditure 
(7) 


$ 475,855.59 
376,930.94 
1,306,354.70 
1,690,902.21 
145,112.93 
1,173,893.80 
3,616,420.20 
5,429,301.78 
4,467,855.73 
5,106,541.87 
10,275,103.94 
9,258,217.81 
10,101,339.79 
13,620,425.30 
15,608,529.55 
15,294,484.45 
8,213,813.88 
17,839,919.65 
20,484,526.27 
17,654,477.72 


$93,593,227.13 


$255,733,235.24 


$162,140,008.11 


(a) The above statement of accumulated provincial debt for road purposes, includes 
$9,700,795.29 of unemployment relief fund expenditures on capital account provided 
by the Province out of capital borrowings and used for roads but not included in 
departmental road costs, and $40,209,252.26 included in departmental road costs. 


Expenditure 
and Interest 
(8) 


$ 399,030.42 
38,674.83 
503,727.66 
261,830.05 

D 2,087,574.65 
D 1,669,223.74 
478,654.66 
1,950,415.71 
539,053.76 
617,757.78 
5,108,098.83 
3,301,187.21 
3,295,639.18 
6,019,903.80 
7,492,258.43 
6,297,886.25 
4,051,602.79 
7,276,876.95 
9,423,006.22 
5,639,082.96 


Prior Years’ 


Table 12.11—Accumulation of Net Debt of the Province of Ontario on Highway Account From November 1, 1918, to March 31, 1938 


Excess Net 
Revenue Total Total Provincial 
Accumulated Accumulation Shortage Highway 
at 4%% Debt 
(9) (10) (11) (12) 
ers $ 408,008.60 3,006,443.28 
$ 426,368.99 465,914.00 11,153,238.97 
486,880.13 1,001,941.66 23,051,218.96 
1,047,029.03 1,314,750.19 a 38,146,407.23 
1,373,913.95 crag 760,631.13 60,530,032.83 
D 794,859.53 2,501,640.80 69,093,018.87 
D 2,614,214.64 2,124,790.25 74,989,657.97 
D 2,220,405.81 me, 226,105.71 81,978,396.65 
D 236,280.47 314,902.00 set 92,546,228.09 
329,072.61 960,729.94 105,679,655.14 
1,008,962.79 6,226,993.84 116,777,292.80 
6,507,208.56 9,882,672.48 131,869,956.57 


10,327,392.74 
14,313,557.08 
21,390,009.61 
30,358,131.82 
37,487,677.77 
43,448,241.24 
53,178,846.08 
65,640,494.09 


13,697,183.80 
20,468,908.72 
29,050,843.85 
36,797,720.51 
41,577,264.34 
50,888,847.92 
62,813,869.94 
71,406,456.41 


147,025,770.01 
156,609,092.84 
154,594,315.25 
179,405,929.42 
186,188,269.11 
190,814,182.84 
187,106,208,21 
212,691,010.28 


(b) Figures in columns (2), (5) and (6) were compiled from the Public Accounts 


of Ontario. 


(c) The amounts in column (12) are those in column (3) less those in column (10), 


or those in column (3) plus those in column (11), as the case may be. 
(d) D indicates a deficiency. 
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12.13—Debt Accumulation Incurred by Deferred-Payment Plan. From 
Tables 12.11 and 12.16 it is seen that during the 19 years and five months of the 
period comprised, annual revenues exceeded annual costs on the assumed basis 
by $23,018,410. If each year’s excess (or deficiency) of revenue had been al- 
lowed to accumulate at 4!'/7y per cent. interest, their algebraic sum together 
with accumulated sinking fund payments, would have totalled $71,406,456, which 
deducted from total investment in roads in the period mentioned amounting to 
$284,097,467 leaves a net provincial debt of $212,691,010 as of March 31, 19388, 
aS shown in Table 12.11. 


Tables 12.11, 12.18 and 12.17 yield similar data respecting the situation 
of the Province in the matter of highways if the accounting be started as of 
January Ist, 1903. Excess of annual revenue over annual costs on the prev- 
iously assumed basis, total $6,276,183 for the period of thirty-five years and 
three months. The annual surpluses (or deficiencies), with sinking fund in- 
stalments all accumulated at 44% per cent. interest would total $46,422,812. 
This amount deducted from total investment in roads of $295,713,430 
($294,473,664 outstanding), leaves a net provincial debt for roads on this 
basis of $249,230,617, shown in Table 12.14. 


The extent of the debt and its general trend, with the accounting starting 
November 1, 1918, are shown in the insert ‘‘A”’ of Fig. 6. The heavy full 
line 5 represents provincial capital expenditure on roads accumulated from 
November 1, 1918, and totalling $284,097,466.69 (Table 12.11) as of March 31, 
1938. The average expenditure per fiscal year from 1928 to 1988 has been 
somewhat in excess of $17,000,000 per year, as shown by the fine line 6. An 
annual capital expenditure of this amount has been assumed to represent the 
general trend of future expenditures, and the curve of total expenditures has 
been projected ahead at that rate in a straight line 7 from March 31, 1989. Be- 
ginning in 1949, the first retirement of capital through the operation of the sink- 
ing fund would occur, so that the unamortized provincial investment in roads 
from 1949 onwards is represented by the generally horizontal line 8. It will be 
noted that from 1970 onwards, capital investment remains fixed at $510,000,000, 
representing thirty years’ unamortized investment at the uniform rate of 
$17,000,000 per year. | 


The lower curve, 9, in the insert ‘‘A’’ represents the accumulations in the 
sinking fund at the end of each year during the period, assumed as beginning 
in 1919. This curve rises appreciably slower than the investment curve, and 
becomes level and fixed in 1970 (under the assumed conditions of uniform ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000 annually from March 31, 1939, onward) at the amount 
of $192,000,000. 


The vertical distance between the curves 8 and 9 in the insert ‘‘A’’ 
represents the net debt of the Province on roads account for the year at which 
this intercept is measured. On the assumption that capital expenditure will con- 
tinue at the rate of $17,000,000 per year indefinitely, the net debt for roads would 
reach a maximum of $318,000,000 about 1970 and thereafter remain fixed, re- 
quiring an annual interest payment at 414 per cent. of $14,310,000 forever. 
Annual capital increments and annual eapital retirements would offset one 
another. 


If during the interval interest rates were 3 per cent., the capital invest- 
ment would still build up to $510,000,000, the sinking fund would stabilize at 
$209,340,000, and the annual interest requirement on the net debt would be 
$9,019,800 forever. 


Were the rate of capital additions to exceed $17,000,000 annually, the 
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total debt and net debt would both increase, and if less than $17,000,000 an- 
nually and the total debt and net debt would lessen. 


The curves in the insert ‘‘A’’ and the caleulations in the preceding three 
paragraphs give no consideration to any surpluses of revenue over annual 
costs or, conversely, to any deficiencies of revenue. It is admittedly difficult to 
forecast either revenues or expenditures in the years ahead, and it is for that 
reason that the Commission advises a more certain retirement of the present 
highway debt than is accomplished by spreading the amortization of each 
annual increment of debt over the ensuing thirty years. 


12.14—Suggested Plan of Meeting Annual Highway Debt Charges. 
The total funded and unfunded debt of the Province on March 31, 1938, was 
$678,074,515.94.12, This is comprised of debenture issues with varying amounts 
outstanding, bearing dates of issue ranging from 1906 to 1937, and with rates 
as high as 6 per cent. and as low as 2 per cent. One third of this amount of 
debt is $226,024,838.65, which compares with estimates of debt for roads as 
follows: . 


Accounting commencing January 1, 1903: 


Based on interestrateo-per cent. .4.84 0. &. $268 345,022.19 
Based on interest at 41 per cent. ..........$249,230,617.15 
(Table 12.14) 


Accounting commencing November 1, 1918: 


Basedeon: interestratwouper Cent, © ems. wo. $226,792,320.27 
Based on interest at 4% per cent. .......... $212,691,010.28 
(Table 12.14) 


The above amounts give the roads credit for all of the so-called highway 
revenue. 


It would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to determine the pro- 
portion of each series of debentures that was issued on account of roads. But 
it might be found convenient, would not be unfair, and would apparently 
obviate many difficulties to charge the Department of Highways with one-third 
of the outstanding debt of the Province, as of March 31,. 1938, this charge 
carrying with it the obligation to supply out of highway revenues one-third 
of all sums needed for interest payments and retirements of the debenture 
issues and floating debt as of that date, or any debentures issued from time 
to time in substitution of any part of such. Such procedure would obviate all 
controversy as to what rate of interest might at any time be fair. From that 
date forward the highways would be charged with the specific amount of each 
debenture issue made that would represent monies required for highway pur- 
poses in excess of revenue. 


If this plan were adopted all highway revenues of every character would 
obviously be specifically credited to highways account. The Department of 
Highways might then properly maintain a continuing balance sheet, set up 
in accordance with the foregoing suggestion. This should show all capital 
obligations in detail from year to year, accumulated sinking funds in the 
hands of the Provincial Treasurer, total investment in roads, amount amortized 
to date, etc. 


12The Public Accounts of Ontario for the Year Ended March 31, 1938, p. 42. 
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Table 12.14—Accumulation of Net Debt of the Province of Ontario on 


Fiscal 


Highways Account Up to March 31, 1938, Beginning 
at Various Dates 


Year Ending 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Mar. 


31, 


31, 


oA, 


31, 
31, 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
aE By 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


$ 


INTEREST RATE, 414 PER CENT. 


Beginning 


January 1, 1903 


227,049.27 
572,472.26 
869,635.59 
1,281,227.32 
1,847,789.59 
2,627,511.77 
3,411,817.52 
4,250,053.61 
5,213,823.17 
6,498,700.10 
8,662,366.34 
10,655,127.24 
11,975,929.62 
13,111,365.83 
14,261,838.94 
15,541,279.21 
19,247,080.05 
28,124,704.40 
40,786,400.33 
56,679,671.76 
79,897,294.27 
89,331,807.07 
96,139,191.64 
104,079,659.33 
115,642,047.59 
129,814,786.52 
141,998,505.09 
158,226,123.41 
174,567,964.36 
185,390,685.94 
184,671,080.04 
210,836,148.63 
218,207,802.53 
224,274,595.26 
222,072,339.19 
249,230,617.15 


$ 


Beginning 


November 1, 1914 


833,867.42 
1,460,456.50 
2,079,184.47 
2,802,951.07 
5,935,527.14 

14,214,131.60 
26,249,851.76 
41,488,978.51 
64,023,019.82 
72,743,190.27 
78,804,087.08 
85,964,475.07 
96,711,680.04 
110,032,552.43 
121,326,070.47 
136,623,429.19 
151,993,148.90 
161,800,003.78 
160,018,817.18 
185,074,525.17 
191,963,151.04 
196,848,934.46 
193,412,523.65 
219,281,119.69 


Beginning 


November 1, 1918 


$ 3,006,443.28 


11,153,238.97 
23,051,218.96 
38,146,407.23 
60,530,032.83 
69,093,018.87 
74,989,657.97 
81,978,396.65 
92,546,228.09 
105,679,655.14 
116,777,292.80 
131,869,956.57 
147,025,770.01 
156,609,092.84 
154,594,315.25 
179,405,929.42 
186,188,269.11 
190,814,182.84 
187,106,208.21 
212,691,010.28 
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ANNUAL COST OF RCADS TO THE PROVINCE 
AND PROVINCIAL DEBT RESULTING WHEN 


FINANCED ON THE PAY-AS-You-Go PLAN OR 
ON THE 3O-YEAR SINKING FUND PLAN, 


ANNUAL COST OF ROADS ON 
BO-YEAR INSTALMENT PLAN. — 


ASSUMING UNIFORM ADDITION To CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT OF #17000,000 ANNUALLY 


ANNUAL REVENUE REQUIRED 
To EXPEND #17000,000 on New 
CONSTRUCTION, MAINTAIN 


FROM APRIL.IS™1939 AND44% INTEREST RATE 


ExistTiNG RoaADS AND Pay 
INTEREST AND SINKING FUND 
INSTALMENTS ON 


ANNUAL Cost OF Roaps 
ON Pay-As-You-Go PLAN 
niches 


ties 
REQUIRED REVENUE WitH $20,000,000 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ANNUALLY. 


| ree fk 
GENERAL TREND OF REVENWE « Os i) 


WITH SCENTS ADDITIONAL FUEL 
TAX OR EQUIVALENT 
f T 


GENERAL TREND 
OF REVENUE 


MIECIONS OF] DOReAR 


A9ZOM S25 S30 SS5e 94 Omen 945—N 1950) 93955" 21960 
FiscarL. YEARS 


ANNUAL CST OF ROADS TO THE PROVINCE 
AND PROVINCIAL DEBT RESULTING WHEN 
FINANCED ON THE Pay-As-You-Go PLAN OR 
ON THE BOYEAR SINKING FUND PLAN, 
ASSUMING UNIFORM ADDITION To CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT OF #17000,000 ANNUALLY 
FROM Aprit 1871939 AND 3% INTEREST RATE 


he OUTSTANDING DEBTS 


| 
IN 1979 tHE Province WouLD BE 
Free oF Roan Desr iF FINANCED 
From1939 on A PAY-AS-You-Go PLAN 
fee Wourpd HAVEA Net DEBT OF 
318000000. tf FINANCED ONA 
30-YEAR SINKING FOND PLAN 


1970 §=61975 1980 


ANNUAL Cost oF ROADS ON 
30-YeEaR INSTALMENT PLAN — 


ANNUAL REVENUE REQUIRED 

To EXPEND $17,000,000 on NEW 
— CONSTRUCTION, MAINTAIN 

ExistinG Roaps AND Pay 


INTEREST AND SINKING FUND 
INSTALMENTS ON 


ANNUAL Cost OF ROADS 
ON PAY-AS-You-Go PLAN: 


REQUIRED REVENUE WitH $20,000,000 
Capitar Expenpirure ANNUALLY: 


st = 
GENERAL TREND OF REVENUE 
WiTH 3cENTS ADDITIONAL FUEL 
TAX OR EQUIVALENT 


GENERAL TREND 
OF REVENUE 


ti 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 ]950 ]955  J960 
IPSN, NGS VAIENS 


QuUTSTANDING DEBTS. 


1 
In 1979 THE Province WouLD BE 
Free or Roap Desr iF FinANCED 
From 1939 oN A Pay-As-You-Go PLAN 
BUT WouLD Have A Net Dest oF 
$300.660,000 1F FINANCEDONA 
30-YEAR SINKING FUND PLAN 


1970 1975 1980 


Kia 7—Annual Costs of Roads to the Province According to Various Plans and 
Their Relation to Provincial Highway Debt. 
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12.15—Relation of Annual Road Costs to Revenue and to Debt Accord- 
ing to Various Plans. While the annual cost of the roads to the Province 
depends on the plan of financing that is being followed, the adoption of a plan 
involving a certain level of annual capital expenditure may, unless care is 
exercised, bring in its train a heavy accrual of debt. The acceptance of any 
plan as a basis for estimating total annual costs should be with a full realiza- 
tion of what is involved in the pursuit of that plan. To throw light on this 
aspect of the matter Fig. 7 has been prepared. Section A of the figure depicts 
the future cost-debt situation with money at 41% per cent., while section B 
presents corresponding information on the basis of an interest rate of 3 per cent. 


There is shown at the left of section ‘‘A’’ of the figure, for the years 
1919 to 1938, the annual cost of maintenance of roads (line 1), the annual 
highway revenue (line 3) and the total annual cost (line 2), the last comprising 
maintenance, interest and instalments for thirty-year amortization of outstand- 
ing indebtedness. The general trend of revenue has been reasonably uniform, 
as is indicated by line 8, which has been projected forward to 1942. 


From March 31, 1939, forward, annual costs have been estimated on two 
bases and with two rates of interest, namely 41% per cent. in section ‘‘A’”’ 
of the figure and 8 per cent. in section ‘‘B’’. The full straight lines indicate 
the cost on a pay-as-you-go basis; the heavy dotted line, the total cost on a 
thirty-year amortization basis. From 1950 onwards the annual costs are not 
dissimilar, although the ultimate results are vastly so. 


The first line, 4, above the base represents the cost of annual administra- 
tion and maintenance, which will increase year by year as the mileage of roads 
Increases. It is assumed in every case that $17,000,000 annually (the average 
capital expenditure for the last ten fiscal years) will be consistently spent on new 
construction, and that the extent and character of the roads provided with this 
annual expenditure will average the same from year to year; and that the cost 
of maintenance in any year will be 3 per cent. of the gross capital investment 
cost of the roads as at the end of the previous year. This percentage is slightly 
less than the actual average experienced for the past ten years. 


The vertical distance between lines 4 and 5 represents the annual cost of 
retiring in forty years the net debt of $212,691,010 for roads as of March 31, 
1938, as accumulated from November 1, 1918 (Table 12.14), namely, $11,558,300 
if at 447 per cent. interest, and $9,201,450 if at 3 per cent. interest. 


The vertical distance from this line, 5, to the straight line, 6, represents 
$17,000,000 to be paid out of revenue annually on capital extensions. The dis- 
tance from the base line to line 6 represents the total annual cost of roads on 
the pay-as-you-go plan, which if met year by year would leave the road system 
entirely clear of debt in 1979. 


The vertical distance from the base line to the dotted line 7 in each section 
of the figure represents the cost of maintenance (shown by the lower line 4), 
interest on the outstanding debt and amortization charges on a thirty-year 
sinking fund basis. The debt increases year by year by the difference between 
the annual sinking fund accumulations and the assumed amount of $17,000,000 
spent on new construction each year. 


Gross and net debt will increase until the annual retirement of capital 
becomes equivalent to the annual increment of capital for new construction. 
When this occurs, the vertical distance between the lower line 4, which repre- 
sents maintenance cost, and the dotted line 7 represents the yearly payment 
of $17,000,000 for new construction and the interest on the static net debt. 
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If all yearly costs represented by the vertical distance from the base line 
to line 7 are met year by year, full annual obligations under the deferred- 
payment plan are met, but the net debt will never be reduced below $318,000,- 
000, if the interest rate is 42 per cent. or below $300,660,000 if the interest 
rate is 3 per cent. This equilibrium is obtained when the amount reserved for 
amortization plus the interest on the sinking fund accumulation equals the 
amount of new borrowing for construction. When this state is reached (ap- 
proximately, about 1955, but, on the assumed basis, not completely until 1970), 
from $9,000,000 to $14,000,000 interest is payable annually, depending on the 
interest rate, without any effect upon the corpus of the debt itself. 


It hence appears highly desirable to attain a pay-as-you-go basis as speedily 
as possible. To accomplish this it would be necessary, as indicated in section 
‘‘A”’ of Fig. 7, to obtain in the fiscal year 1939 about 9 million dollars more 
than the revenue to be anticipated from the general trend heretofore shown, 
with lesser amounts in subsequent years, provided the trend of increase in 
revenue remains constant, and the annual expenditure on construction remains 
limited to the assumed $17,000,000. Having in mind the situation depicted by 
this diagram, the Commission believes that either annual revenues should be 
increased or annual capital expenditures reduced. 


Line 9 in the figure indicates the trend of revenue had an additional three 
cents per gallon been received from fuel tax. With increased revenue amount- 
ing to three cents per gallon of motor fuel consumed, or its equivalent, and 
a strict limitation of capital construction to $17,000,000 annually, the highways, 
so far as provincial expenditure is concerned, should be self supporting in 
1940. After this date some excess revenue might be available with which to 
undertake a larger programme of construction or municipal subsidies. While 
under exceptional circumstances, with assured large increases of revenue to be 
derived therefrom, a limited amount of work might be undertaken on the 
deferred-payment plan, the Commission is of the opinion that this should, in 
general, be avoided. 


The important parts of both sections of Fig. 7 are those for the years 1939 
to 1950. It is quite possible that the cost of money will reduce to below 44 
per cent., but in the meantime until the existing debt is paid, the average rate 
for some years will not be very far removed from that rate. It is possible 
that the cost of maintenance may not increase in later years at the rate shown, 
but an altered slope to the curve makes little difference in the amount of money 
required for maintenance year by year during the next ten years. The graph 
is based on a net debt for roads as of March 31, 1938, of $212,691,010.28, which 
assumes the beginning of highway accounting as of November 1, 1918. 


The Commission has already suggested that for simplicity, the De- 
partment of Highways be charged with one-third of each individual issue of 
the outstanding provincial debt, namely $226,024,838.65, or 7 per cent. more 
than shown on the diagram. Furthermore, $17,000,000 per annum is a very 
limited expenditure for road extensions and betterments, having regard to the 
demands from all quarters for such and to expenditures in the past few years. 
All in all, the Commission is convinced that a three-cent increase on the fuel 
tax is essential, if the highway business of the Province is to remain on a 
sound economic basis and a reasonable programme of road expansion is to be 
maintained. 


On the basis of this conclusion it has estimated the annual cost of roads to 
the Province, has allocated it to the various groups of motor vehicles and has 
made its recommendations regarding licence fees and motor fuel taxes. 
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Table 12.15—Comparison of Total Expenditure by the Province With 
Total Highway Revenue for the Period November 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1938, and the Accumulated Highway Debt 
Occasioned by the Deficiencies 


Total Accumulated 

Fiscal Expenditure on Total Deficiency Provincial 
Year Construction, Highway of Highway Debt 
Maintenance and Revenue Revenue CTable- 12:14) 

Administration 
cr) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1919 $ 4,518,701.90 $ 1,580,105.61 $ 2,938,596.29 $ 3,006,443.28 
1920 9,818,603.53 1,990,833.38 free peal Car rg ae Ws Tess; 2es07 
1921 14,073;013,31 2,945,360.36 11,127,652:95 23,051,218.96 
1922 17,194,524.72 3,477,430.13 13,717,094.59 38,146,407.23 
1923 24,459,140.67 4,296,009.32 20,163,10.1.05 60,530,032.83 
1924 103433;317,70 4°785,200.10 5,648,082 57 69,093,018.87 
1925 10,270,496.93 7,613,427.48 2,657,069.45 74,989,657.97 
1926 13,249,925.05 9,791,803.61 3,458,121.44 81,978,396.65 
1927 16,638,788.77 9,997,805.35 6,640,983.42 92,546,228.09 
1928 19,750,244.66 TL 077,001.04 8,012, ido ve 105,679,655.14 
1929 22,434,840.14 16,346,042.52 6,088,797.62 116,777,292.80 
1930 25,794,215.01 16,304,090.41 9,490,124.60 1381,869,956.57 
1931 25,430,073.16 16,561,088.19 8,868,984.97 147,025,770.01 
1932 22,452,532.96 19,717,910.51 2,734,622.45 156,609,092.84 
1933 11,008,844.71 20,050,216.72 9,041,372.018 154,594,315.25 
1934 38,275,063.93 21,011,057.55 17,264,006.38 179,405,929.42 
1935 14,276,595.48 10,928,525.84 3,348,069.64 186,188,269.11 
1936 20,263,836.13 24,166,258.47 3,902,422.34 S 190,814,182.84 
1937 14,413,170.53 26,680,649.41 12,267,478.88 S 187,106,208.21 
1938 42,934,764.53 26,411,853.71 16,522,910.82 212,691,010.28 
Totals $377,690,693.82 $255,733,205.24 $121,957,458.58 


S indicates a surplus. 


12.16—Annual Cost of Roads to Municipalities. The Commission could 
obtain no reliable information as to the total municipal debt for roads. That 
a part of this debt is properly chargeable to the motor vehicle is certain, but 
the problem of determining the proper payment to each municipality would be 
so involved, so stupendous a task, and so opinionative at best, as to be im- 
practicable. Nor, having regard to other calls on highway revenue, does there 
appear to be the slightest practical possibility that any refunds to municipalities 
in the matter of past motor vehicle use could be made. Whatever be the amount 
that the municipalities have paid out, or to which they have obligated them- 
selves on account of the motor vehicle solely, the Commission sees no alterna- — 
tive to writing it off as a subsidy granted. 
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Table 12.16—Total Annual Cost to the Province of the Highways of 
Ontario, Including Interest on the Unamortized Capital Expenditure, 
Sinking Fund Installments on a Thirty-Year Basis and Mainten- 
ance and Administration, Assuming the Highway Construction 
Programme as Beginning November 1, 1918 


ANNUAL COST TO THE PROVINCE 


Accumulated For Retirement For Ordinary 
Fiscal Capital For of Each Annual Expenditure Total 
Year Expenditure Interest Increment of for Maintenance Annual 
Ending or Borrowing at 442% Debtin30 Years and Adminis- Cost 
at End of Year on 44%% Basis tration 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Oct), gl, 41919 $ 3,414,452 $ 76,825 ate $1,104,250 $1,181,075 
1920 11,619,153 338,256 $ 55,969 1,613,902 2,008,127 

1921 24,053,161 802,627 190,459 1,639,006 2,632,092 

1922 39,461,157 1,429,072 394,275 1,786,528 3,609,875 

1923 59,769,402 2,232,688 646,839 4,150,896 7,030,423 

1924 66,591,378 2,843,118 979,728 3,611,341 7,434,187 

1925 72,864,868 3,137,766 1,091,553 3,997,007 8,226,326 

1926 $1,752,291 3,478,886 1,194,386 4,362,502 9,035,774 

1927 92,861,130 3,928,802 1,340,068 5,529,950 10,798,820 

1928 106,640,385 4,488,784 1,522;162 5,970,990 11,981,936 

1929 123,004,287 5,167,005 1,748,028 6,070,939 12,985,972 

1930 141,752,629 5,957,031 2,016,261 7,045,873 15,019,165 

1931 160,722,954 6,805,701 PROV ATSB | 6,459,748 15,589,030 

1932 177,078,002 7,600,522 2,634,538 6,097,485 16,332,545 

1933 183,645,159 8,116,271 2,902,627 4,441,687 15,460,585 

Oct. 31, 1934 216,203,650 8,996,598 3,010,275 5,716,573 17,723,446 
Mar. 31, 1935 22:13165,000 4,162,211 1,476,653 2,114,712 8,353,576 
1936 241,703,031 10,563,043 3,733,487 6,326,339 20,622,869 

1937 249,920,078 11,061,520 3,961,948 6,196,123 21,219,591 

1938 284,097,467 12,015,395 4,096,640 8,757,376 24,869,411 
$103,202,121 $35,319,477 $93,593,227 $232,714,825 
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Table 12.17—Total Annual Cost to the Province of the Highways of 
Ontario, Including Interest on the Unamortized Capital Expenditure, 
Sinking Fund Instalments on a Thirty-Year Basis and Mainten- 
ance and Administration, Assuming the Highway Construction 
Programme as Beginning January 1, 1903 


ANNUAL COST TO THE PROVINCE 


Accumulated 
Capital 
Expenditure or For Retirement For Ordinary 
Fiscal Borrowing For of Each Annual Expenditure For Total 
Year at End of Year, Interest Increment of Maintenance Annual 
Ending Less Amount at 442% Debt in 30 Years and Cost 
Retired, Begin- on 44%% Basis Administration 
ning 1934 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Dec. 31, 1903 $ 152,688 $ 3,435 dice! $ 69,999 $ 73,434 
1904 406,125 12,5/3 oe 2,005 75,398 90,474 

1905 597,442 22,580 6,657 TOTS 105,950 

1906 870,804 33,036 9,793 95,697 138,526 

1907 1,239,767 47,488 14,274 135,798 197,560 

Dec. 31, 1908 1,735,636 66,947 20,022 193,910 281,179 
ct: “Si; 1909 2,230,300 74,361 23,708 189,538 287,607 
1910 2,780,117 111,609 36,559 191,759 339,927 

1911 3,042,019 136,634 44,752 190,940 RUM AS PE 

1912 4,247,985 170,786 54,790 191,176 416,752 

1913 5,945,280 229,348 69,632 233,266 532,246 

1914 7,362,204 299,418 97,454 293,379 690,251 

1915 8,319,401 352,836 120,680 192,607 666,123 

1916 9,249,541 395,301 136,370 284,542 816,213 

1917 10,241,043 438,538 151,617 477,730 1,067,885 

1918 11,615,964 491,783 167,869 451,977 1,111,629 

1919 15,030,416 599,543 190,407 1,104,250 1,894,200 

1920 23,235,117 860,974 246,376 1,613,902 2,72 252 

1921 35,669,125 1,325,345 380,866 1,639,006 3,049,217 

1922 51,077,121 1,951,790 584,682 1,786,528 4,323,000 

1923 71,385,366 2,755,406 837,246 4,150,896 7,743,548 

1924 78,207,342 3,365,836 1,170,135 3,611,341 8,147,312 

1925 84,480,832 3,660,484 1,281,960 3,997,007 8,939,451 

1926 93,368,255 4,001,604 1,384,793 4,362,502 9,748,899 

1927 104,477,094 4,451,520 1,530,475 5,529,950 11,511,945 

1928 118,256,349 5,011,502 1,712,569 5,970,990 12,695,061 

1929 “134,620,251 5,689,723 1,938,435 6,070,939 13,699,097 

1930 153,368,593 6,479,749 2,206,668 7,045,873 15,732,290 

1931 172,338,918 7,328,419 2,513,988 6,459,748 16,302,155 

1932 188,693,966 8,123,240 2,824,945 6,097,485 17,045,670 

1933 195,108,435 8,638,989 3,093,034 4,441,687 16,173,710 

Oct. 31, 1934 227,666,926 9,512,445 3,198,179 5,716,573 18,427,197 
Mar: 31, 1935 238,975,373 - 4,377,147 1,554,946 ype a il Wee 8,646,805 
1936 252,721,534 11,067,486 3,917,236 6,326,339 21,311,061 

1937 260,665,238 11,557,354 4,142,561 6,196,123 21,896,038 

1938 294,473,664 12,498,927 4,272,740 8,757,376 25,529,043 
$116,144,156 $39,939,221 $96,937,656 $253,021,033 


CHAPTER XIII 
ALLOCATION OF COST OF THE HIGHWAYS 


SECTION 1—DIvISsION or Cost BETWEEN THE GENERAL TAXPAYER AND THE 
OPERATORS OF Motor VEHICLES 


13.1—Principle of Social-Necessity Value of Roads. Whatever the an- 
nual cost of the roads of the Province may be, it is evident that some share 
of it should be borne by the public as a whole. Every citizen, whether he 
personally makes use of motor vehicles or not, has an interest in the provision 
and maintenance of highways, which is associated with the comfort and con- 
venience of living and the general social well-being of the community. The 
combined interest of all the members of the community in this regard is here 
called the ‘‘social-necessity value.’’ 


The willingness of the people to spend money on highways does not arise 
wholly from the desire to secure a coveted standard of comfort and conveni- 
ence, or security of life and property, but also from an appreciation of the 
general commercial and industrial advantages that flow from the promotion 
of highway traffic. It should be realized, however, that expenditures incurred 
primarily for commercial and economic purposes are not properly an element 
of social-necessity value, as it is commonly defined. Commerce is essentially 
ramifying and no transaction of it can be said to have local significance only. 
Expenditures for the promotion of commerce and industry being in large mea- 
sure for the general benefit of the state, should be widely, and not merely 
locally, borne. 


Benefits to communal life afforded by public roads, altogether apart from 
the right to operate motor vehicles on them, take many forms, amongst which 
are the following: 


(1) A means of passage for horses and other animals, horse-drawn vehicles, 
agricultural machinery, bicycles and pedestrians. 

(2) Free access to, or egress from, private properties. 

(3) Unimpeded access to schools, churches, public buildings, markets and 
places of business or amusement. 

(4) Drainage of adjacent lands. 

(5) Faeilities for the transportation and delivery of the mails. 

(6) Facilities for police and fire protection, including sites for the erection 
of standards, boxes, signs, signals, hydrants, etc. 


(7) Facilities for ambulances, school buses, publicly-owned vehicles, and 
local transportation services. 


(8) Accommodation for pole lines, conduits and manholes necessary to the 
provision of power, telephone and telegraphic service and for water 
and gas mains and convenient facilities for their maintenance. 


(9) Inereased utility and consequent enhanced value of adjacent lands 
by reason of the facilities that have been made available. 


(10) Facilities for advertising. 
(11) Military uses. 


[212] 
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Certain other circumstances augment the liability of the general public 
with regard to roads relative to that portion of the obligation which is properly 
allocated to motor vehicles. For example, if there were no non-motor use of 
them, motor vehicles might operate with more elasticity of movement and less 
liability of accident, with the result that they would probably be relieved of 
part of their insurance costs. Then, too, by reason of the common practice 
of giving unemployment relief through the medium of highway construction, 
often carried on in an uneconomical manner, the cost of the highways has been 
measurably increased in the primary interest of general social conditions for 
which excess of cost motor vehicle users, as a class, should not be charged, any 
more than any other special group of taxpayers. 


On the other hand, the value of lands adjacent to a road or street that is 
improved for through traffic may, in fact, be reduced by the work. Protests 
from property owners who have been assessed for the improvement of streets 
on which their property abuts as main traffic arteries are frequent and not 
without justification. Whatever renders property less attractive to a prospective 
purchaser or lessee can searcely be said to confer a benefit upon it. 


As a further offset to the social-necessity obligation of the publ there 
might be urged the increased costs of general policing arising from the wide- 
spread use of motor vehicles and the adverse economic effect of the high 
accident rate incident thereto. 


The obligation of the general taxpayer to support the highways is a con- 
tinuing one. In the opinion of the Commission, it cannot, by reason of the 
inevitable change in the relative public interest in them with the passage of time, 
be discharged by any present settlement calculated to relieve the public generally 
of all further contributions in the matter. Whatever uncertainty exists does 
not attach to the propriety of resting some share of the general burden on 
corporate shoulders but rather in the extent of that burden at any time and 
from time to time. 


13.2—Basis of the Social-Necessity Value. The social-necessity value 
attaching to a unit length of road or street is not the same for all places or times. 
Demands in respect of needs, conveniences and comforts vary with the location, 
size, density of population, age and character of the community. As the stand- 
ards of living rise, the measure of social necessity becomes more exacting. That 
the total social-necessity requirements of a given community increase as the 
density of population increases may be asserted with confidence. 


By and large, the cost of satisfying social necessity is represented by a 
more or less fixed amount of money or human labour per capita of the local 
community, and such per capita amount of money or labour should not differ | 
from year to year or from place to place within a common culture to any 
ereater extent than does the maintenance of a common standard of living. 


While the social-necessity value of roads and streets per capita probably 
varies with the passage of time approximately as does the cost of living, there 
are grounds for believing that at any given date it is very nearly the same per 
capita for large and small communities and for sparsely and densely populated 
communities. 

It appears not improbable that in a community of unchanging population, 
the social-necessity value per capita would vary more or less in conformity 
with the standard of living. 

Under pioneer conditions, with widely scattered settlements, a road may be 
adequate to meet social necessity if it is little more than a trail through the 
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woods fit for travel under favourable weather conditions only. Social needs 
would be satisfied by a road that would permit the settler to reach the nearest 
store or market, possibly after waiting a few days, if it be during a period of 
inclement weather; ordinarily to reach the nearest church or school; to reach 
his nearest neighbour under all conditions; and to permit light vehicles, under 
the pressure of extreme necessity, to manage by some means to get through from 
the nearest town or village, except under the most exceptional circumstances. 
In short, the social-necessity value of a particular road is represented by the 
minimum amount of money or labour which those depending upon it find 
necessary to expend on its construction and repair in order that they may be 
able to live with an essential measure of comfort and security as a community 
along with their neighbours. 


As settlement extends, social necessity can be satisfied only by a higher 
standard of roads to provide at all times access to schools, churches and stores, 
and for rural mail delivery, with space for a telephone line, and perhaps other 
facilities. 


When settlement further intensifies to the extent that a village or a town 
is established, the demands of social necessity increase at the same time. Streets 
are required for sewers and watermains, for the distribution of electric current, 
for fire protection, and for store delivery purposes, particularly in view of the 
hand-to-mouth existence of town dwellers. Pavements are demanded to improve 
the appearance of business and residential streets, to facilitate surface drainage, 
to improve sanitary conditions, to eliminate mud and to contribute to the general 
amenities of life. 


Social necessity demanded that cities be paved thousands of years ago when 
rural roads were probably little more than footpaths, but this difference in 
character bore a direct relation to the number of persons’ depending upon 
these roads for the necessary daily intercourse with their neighbours. 


On the other hand, social necessity would seldom demand the construction 
of a roadway between competitive towns. Such interurban roads would only 
come normally by the interposition of the sovereign power. The Roman roads 
were an imperial and not a local community necessity. 


13.3—Influence of the Motor Vehicle on Social-Necessity Value. Since 
the earliest days in Ontario, the theory of road control has been that they were 
essentially a matter for local jurisdiction and development. The Local Improve- 
ment Act, as it went on the statute books, and as it operated under the conditions 
that existed up to the coming of the motor car, had the same basis, namely, 
that those locally interested in any road betterment should be allowed to have 
it if they were prepared to pay for it. The mandatory provisions of the Act 
are relatively recent additions, and but for the coming of the motor ear, would 
possibly never have been added. 


The invention of the internal-combustion engine revolutionized all ideas 
respecting roads and highways. No longer is there any such thing as a ‘‘local 
road,’’ for traffic local to any limited area has been thinly diluted in the great 
flood of traffic non-local to that area. A universal demand has sprung up for 
roads of a character altogether inconsistent with local uses. While for centuries 
the public highways have, except for toll roads and bridges in which the public 
authority may have had a financial interest, been free for use without restriction 
by all the King’s subjects, the present generation has seen one of the most 
revolutionary changes in history. Governments everywhere now demand that 
a motor vehicle be licensed before it can utilize the publie roads, though the use 
to be made of the roads is that commonly made by the majority of users. The 
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fees attached to such licences have from the beginning gone to a central authority, 
imposing upon it at least a moral obligation to assist in the construction and 
maintenance of all roads open to the motor vehicle within the limits of its juris- 
diction. 


13.4—Social Necessity Obligation Essentially Local. Social necessity 
requirements for roads are pre-eminently local in character and are little af- 
fected by the location of the community, or whether it be on an island or in the 
middle of a continent. The essential factor is the number of persons in the 
- community. If the number is small and the area is great, the roads occasioned 
by social-necessity use will be meagre. If the area affected is small and the 
population great, the roads necessitated by social necessity will be of relatively 
high type. 


The coming of the motor ear should not have materially influenced the 
basic social necessity demands for roads. In spite of its onset, the requirements 
of social necessity still persist and the cost of meeting these should be borne 
by the local communities. 


It cannot be gainsaid that the motor vehicle has added greatly to the con- 
venience of living, has revolutionized our entire conduct of business and pleasure, 
and has become an essential factor in daily life. But it has not done so to 
any greater extent than has electricity or the telephone, and yet public opinion 
demands that these latter utilities be self-supporting. The Commission is con- 
vineed that the simplest, fairest, and cheapest method of dealing with additional 
public expenditures necessary to permit the motor vehicle to function satis- 
factorily is to assess them against the motor vehicle. In accordance with this 
conviction, the words ‘‘social-necessity value’’ are in this report limited in their 
meaning to the necessities of the community in respect of roads, apart alto- 
gether from their use by motor vehicles, other than in the most elemental and 
local way. 


13.5—Estimating Social-Necessity Value. Many efforts have been made 
in other jurisdictions to fix the annual social-necessity value of roads, the com- 
monest method being to consider it as measured by the amount that the com- 
munity was willing to pay for roads or streets before the motor era began. 
This plan was adopted wholly or in part by Professor W. S. Downs in his studies 
of: the situation in New York State, by Professor W. D. Ennis in a similar 
study in New Jersey,? by H. M. Werbitzky, for Missouri highways,* and by 
V. L. Glover, for Illinois, except for the primary road system of the State.* 


The problem in Ontario is not exactly parallel. All the States above men- 
tioned were relatively small, and were fully settled and developed before the 
motor vehicle appeared: Such is yet far from the case in Ontario. Moreover, 
the motor car has opened up great areas of Ontario that twenty-five years ago 
were wilderness. 


In the year 19138, the motor car was just beginning to be a matter of moment 
in Ontario. Apart from motorcycles, there were only 23,700 motor licences 
issued in that year, and for the most part motor vehicles were located in the 
larger centres and in areas adjacent to them. To a negligible extent, if at all, 
had any street improvements been made as yet to accommodate motor traffic, 


1Motor Vehicle Taxation in New York, 1935. 

2Motor Vehicle Taxation in New Jersey, 1935. 

3Re Brashear Freight Lines, Inc., et al. vy. Public Service Commission of the State of 
Missouri, et al—A Study of Missouri Highway and Street Costs Chargeable to Motor 
Vehicles, etc., 1937. 

+A Study of Highway Costs and ‘Motor Vehicle Taxation in Illinois, 1937. 
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or any real consideration been given to the motor car in the construction of 
rural roads. 


With a view to affording some guide to the probable magnitude of the 
social-necessity value of roads and streets in Ontario, studies have been carried 
out on the basis of all available statistical information. The results of these 
are contained in Appendix A-XIII. Both construction and maintenance have 
been included in these estimates. If construction of primary road surfaces is a 
social necessity, then ordinary maintenance of such primary road surfaces is 
also a cost properly chargeable to social necessity. 


While, by reason of the incompleteness of the statistical data available, 
these estimates cannot be regarded as more than approximate, it is believed 
that they throw much lght on the general magnitude and trend of this import- 
ant factor in highway cost allocation in Ontario. 


In the year 1913 the rural residents who had not as yet adopted the county 
road system, expended $2.67 per head for roads; those within the county road 
system with a new road programme under way, spent $3.39 per capita, but in 
1918 this group spent only $2.53 per capita. In 1924, after the motor car had 
been widely adopted, typical agricultural communities expended $4.89 per capita 
for roads and in 1930, $6.95. However, in 1935, with a road system basically 
complete, and expenditures reduced to the minimum on account of hard times, 
expenditure for these communities averaged $2.97 per head. All the above 
amounts are exclusive of provincial grants. 


It is probable that expenditures in 1924 and 1930 were affected by the then 
existing high costs of hving, but in large part the inerease represents a local 
assumption of some measure of the obligation to provide for traffic not purely 
local in its nature. The Commission is of the opinion that at the present time 
$3.00 per capita per annum is a probable indication of the social-necessity value 
of roads to the rural population. 


A corresponding examination of the per capita expenditures on urban 
streets of representative Ontario cities of moderate size for the three five-year 
periods extending from 1905 to 1919, before the motor vehicle came into exten- 
Sive use, indicates that these expenditures averaged $3.00 per capita per annum, 
within a range of a few cents either way. In 1935-86, when expenditures were 
at rock bottom due to the depression, but with motor vehicle traffic undiminished, 
the amount expended on urban streets and roads averaged $2.28 per capita per 
annum. 


It consequently appears that a fair range of the social-necessity value of 
roads and streets in Ontario, other than for motor vehicles, would be between 
$2.00 and $3.00 per capita per annum. There is also indication that minimum 
social-necessity requirements tend to be greater in rural communities than in 
urban areas. To assume that social necessity bears equally on all residents of 
the Province would appear to be somewhat to the advantage of the general 
taxpayer in rural areas. 


It is interesting to compare the finding that the social-necessity obligations 
of the community would be met by an expenditure of approximately $3.00 per 
capita per annum on roads with the general conclusion arrived at by the Royal 
Commission on Transport that one-third of the cost of roads should be assessed 
against the public at large,® and the conclusion of the Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Railways and Transportation in Canada to the same effect.° 


sReport, London, 1931, Art. 249, p. 70. 
6The so-called ‘‘Duff Report,’ Ottawa, 1931-2, Art. 170, p. 57. 
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From Table 12.9 it is seen that the total expenditure made by the Provincial 
Government and the municipalities on roads and streets from November 1, 1918, 
to March 31, 1937, was $659,973,364.. In the same period the social-necessity 
obligation of the municipalities, which was $3.00 out of every $5.44 per capita 
expended by them (Art. 8.2), amounted to $179,279,202. This sum is 27.2 
per cent. of the total expenditure by all public authorities in the Province, and, 
it is interesting to note, does not differ markedly from the 33.3 per cent. sug- 
gested by the two earlier Commissions. 


No consideration has been given in the above to expenditures on roads 
prior to November 1, 1918, nor to their value at that date, nor to Dominion 
subsidies expended on them, nor to the fact that municipal expenditures since 
the date mentioned on both rural and urban roads in excess of the social- 
necessity requirement must be treated as a subsidy to motor vehicle operations, 
as set out in Chapt. VIII. Such excess municipal expenditure represents an 
additional 22.1 per cent. paid by the general taxpayers, rendering the burden 
on them 49.3 per cent. of the total expenditure on roads and streets in the 
Province for the fiscal years 1919-1937. 


13.6—General] Principles. Krom these general considerations, the follow- 
ing principles would appear to emerge: 


(1) That an obligation rests on the local community benefited to supply 
itself with the minimum road accommodation serving prime social needs. 


(a) That at any given time the cost of meeting the social-necessity 
requirements for roads is a reasonably uniform cost per capita irrespective 
of the community. 


(b) That the obligation of any local group or community to supply 
itself with roads is not affected by the method by which such is accom- 
plished, whether it be by statute labour, general tax rate, local improvement, 
original owner’s beneficence, or in any other way. 


(2) That such community obligation does not release the Government from 
assisting by special grant, or otherwise, a weak community to obtain and main- 
tain with the rest of the people of the Province, the facilities for communication 
essential to civilization, sound policy or good economies, whether provided by 
rail, water, highway or air, and irrespective of where it may be situated in the 
Provinee or whether it be in rural or in urban surroundings. 


(3) That any road or road system above the minimum demanded by social 
necessity is an obligation on other than local traffic. Such traffic is wholly 
motor traffic. The motor vehicle is ubiquitous and motor traffic is a fluid which 
takes the channel offering least resistance to its flow. The entire cost of develop- 
ing roads wherever situated, above the minimum social-necessity standard, is 
properly chargeable to the motor vehicle at large. 


13.7—Suggested Basis for Dealing With the Annual Social-Necessity 
Obligation. In order that the motorists of the Province may be relieved of that 
portion of the cost of the roads that properly pertains to social-necessity uses, 
practical means will need to be devised for dealing with the problem. The 
Commission believes that their essential characteristics should be: 


(a) Recognition of the principle that all roads and streets within the 
Province have a right to some measure of provincial support, in view of the 
fact that they are all open to provincial traffic and motor revenue is derived 
from vehicles operating anywhere upon them. 
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(b) Assurance that every municipality pays the same relative amount 
towards the roads of the Province and that none is relieved of its fair share 
of social-necessity obligation because of a possible predominance of pro- 
vincial highways within it. 


(c) Assurance that the motorist pays a proportion of the cost of every 
road or street he uses. 


As a means of ensuring a division of annual cost of the public roads in 
accordance with the foregoing principles, the Commission would offer the follow- 
ing suggestions for dealing initially with the problem: 


(1) The Department of Highways would continue to assume complete 
control and responsibility for King’s Highways and provincial secondary 
roads. To a great extent King’s Highways will by-pass towns and cities, 
and, to as great an extent as is financially practicable, be grade separated. 
If cities and towns cannot be conveniently by-passed, it may be necessary 
ultimately to provide completely grade-separated express highways through 
them. 


(2) In the meantime, in equity, the Department would assume the cost, 
or a share of the cost, in proportion to the jurisdiction exercised, of the 
construction and maintenance of connecting links through cities and sep- 
arated towns, as well as through non-separated towns and villages. 


(8) The Department would not only continue to grant subsidies to 
townships and counties toward the cost of road construction and maintenance 
done in conformity with the annual programme of work approved by it, 
but would extend the principle to cities and non-separated towns at as early 
a date as practicable. 


(4) In view of the more highly organized administrative machinery of 
cities, it would seem more convenient to grant each city a specific subsidy 
determined each year, based on an agreed amount per capita or otherwise, 
than to have a specific list of road work approved annually to the cost of 
which the Department would contribute. The annual subsidy would be 
expended by the city on traffic relief routes, whether these were classified 
as provincial highways or not. 


(5) As a result of the assumption by the Province of 100 per cent. of 
the cost of the King’s Highways and secondary roads, it is possible that 
all, or a majority of, the main arteries of travel in a municipality might be- 
come King’s Highways, or provincial secondary roads, while the social- 
necessity needs of the local municipality continued to be served by them, 
without need of other roads. In these circumstances it appears proper to 
the Commission that if the full quota for social-necessity obligation could 
not be properly spent on roads continuing under the jurisdiction of the 
local municipality, or in which it had an interest, the balance of the quota 
should be payable to the Province in consideration of the social-necessity 
use made of the King’s Highways and provincial secondary roads within 
the municipality. If there were no King’s Highways, secondary roads or 
connecting links within such municipality, this provision would naturally 
not apply. 


Deductions from any subsidy payable by the Province to a municipality 
would be made to the extent that the annual net amount that would be 
expended by such municipality on account of roads, if such subsidy were 
to be paid in full, fell short of its social-necessity quota. 


If, for the purposes of illustration, the social-necessity value were set 
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at $3.00 per capita per annum and the total per capita expenditures for 
roads by a township, including the county road levy, were $7.00 per capita, 
the Province would, under present regulations, ordinarily undertake to 
pay $3.50 of this amount and the township would absorb the remainder. 
If, for any reason, the total were only $5.00, the Province would undertake 
to pay $2.50, but since the township’s share would be 50 cents less than the 
social-necessity quota, this amount would be credited back to the Provinee, 
leaving a final outlay of $3.00 per capita on the part of the township. 


(6) The social-necessity quota, or the minimum amount that must be 
-expended annually on roads by every municipality within the Province 
out. of non-motor revenue for local social needs, is, upon the basis of the 
tentative studies of the Commission, approximately $3.00 per capita. The 
Commission believes that in practice, the actual quota could be arbitrarily 
set from time to time by the Government at a figure not greatly differing 
from the amount mentioned. 


Local expenditure which might be offset against the per capita quota 
obligation would be for road work paid for outright, or the carrying charges 
on works financed over a period, or for any work of a character and purpose 
acceptable to the Department. 


(7) The Minister might properly be empowered to grant, at his dis- 
cretion, subsidies in excess of the usual 50 per cent. under exceptional 
circumstances, and on such conditions as may be deemed fit in the particular 
circumstanees. In fact, this is but an alternative to the assumption of any 

- road by the Department as a King’s Highway or provincial secondary road. 


SECTION 2—ALLOCATION OF ANNUAL Cost AMONGST THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF 
Motor VEHICLES 


13.8—General. Once the annual cost of the highways of the Province 
and the share of it that is to be borne by the owners and operators of motor 
vehicles has been determined, there immediately arises the further problem 
of allocating these costs equitably amongst the various classes of motor vehicles. 


Several bases of allocation have been considered, all of them predicated upon 
one or more phases of the demands that they make on the highways. Those 
which are most fundamental and most frequently considered are (1) vehicle- 
miles, (2) road occupancy, (3) vehicle weight, and (4) ton-miles. The first 
two pertain only to use, the third only to load-resisting capacity and the fourth 
to a combination of use and load-resisting capacity. The measure of applica- 
bility of any one of these will not, in general, be the same for maintenance as for 
construction. 


13.9—Basis of Vehicle-Miles. Allocation on the basis of vehicle-miles 
involves the assumption that, for the same distance of travel, a heavy vehicle 
makes no more demand in respect of the highway and its facilities and con- 
veniences than does a light vehicle. Such is true for many road elements, for 
example, right-of-way, fencing, grading, drainage, road signs and signals, but 
it is not true of the pavement or surfacing. The popular view that, other things 
being equal, heavy vehicles make more exacting demands on the pavement than 
do light ones is correct. It is also correct when applied to the highway as a 
whole, but is erroneous when Bee solely to road elements other than the 
pavement or surfacing. et 


- 13.10—Basis of Road Occupancy. The Volume-Time Relation. Occu- 
panecy of the highway increases with the volume of the vehicle, the slowness 
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of its movement and its annual mileage. The vehicle may be said to enjoy a 
moving tenancy, involving not only the area of the road surface but also height, 
interference with vertical visibility being a form of occupancy. Manifestly, 
large volumes and long duration of occupancy would give ground for repre- 
sentations on the part of other road users that large, slow-moving vehicles should 
pay more for the construction and maintenance of highways than those demand- 
ing less in this respect. 


The standard for the measurement of road occupancy employed by Messrs. 
Breed, Older and Downs’ has some merit, but it properly applies only to vehicles 
travelling at such short distances apart that the length of vehicle would affect 
the permissible spacing and the vertical visibility. The method involves setting 
up a factor which is equal to the volume of the vehicle multipled by the time 
required for this volume to displace itself along the highway. 


On the assumption of the proposers of the method that the annual mileages 
of the average passenger car, the average truck, and the maximum truck and 
trailer combination permitted on the highways of Ontario are 6,300, 16,000 and 
26,000 miles, respectively, and that the speeds are the same for all vehicles 
considered, the road occupancy of the truck is 21 times, and that of the truck 
and trailer combination 167 times, that of the passenger car. The disparity is 
still greater if the truck and the truck and trailer combination move at slower 
speeds than the passenger ear. 


Obviously, the relative road occupancy demands of ordinary passenger ears 
and the larger vehicles cannot be evaluated wholly by application of the above- 
mentioned method. Some consideration must be given to the spacing of the 
moving vehicles. Moreover, a rating schedule for road oceupaney would need 
to take account of the relative number of vehicles of different sizes. For example, 
if there were only one-tenth as many trucks as there were passenger cars using 
the highways, the road occupancy factors would require to be weighted in the 
ratio of one to ten. 


In the absence of any acceptable method of rating road occupancy, the 
Commission is not prepared to go further in the matter than to recognize that 
very different, although indefinite, demands exist by virtue of variations in the 
volume-speed relation. Sight should not be lost of this fact when an allocation 
of road costs is being made on any other basis. 


Effect of Vehicle Width and Speed on Required Pavement Width. While 
road occupancy proper is a matter that concerns merely the presence of vehicles 
on a travelled way of existing width, there is the further and highly important 
matter of the influence of the desired occupancy on pavement widths yet to be 
determined. 


Strongly contrasted representations were made before the Commission con- 
cerning the influence of especially wide vehicles on pavement width and on the 
cost of the highways. On behalf of the Railway Association of Canada, it was 
represented that roads adequate for vehicles of the maximum permitted width 
of eight feet must be from two to four feet wider than those required for 
passenger cars, which necessitates additional cost for the extra width of pave- 
ment, grading and bridges.* Moreover, it was represented that the increase in 
the amount of mixed traffic was a major cause for the progressive widening of 
traffic lanes in Ontario and the change from two-lane to multiple-lane roads. 


7Report on Annual Highway Costs, Province of Ontario, February 21, 1938, p. 115. 
8[bid., p. 101. 
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It was estimated that 10 per cent. additional width of pavement is required by 
wide commercial vehicles and that the increase in cost is about 20 per cent.® 


At the same time, it was stated that the heavier vehicles would necessitate 
excessive shoulder maintenance, rising at least as fast as the square root of the 
wheel load.?° 


In support of this view it was represented in argument that any failure to 
provide for mixed traffic whatever clearance might be found necessary between 
approaching and passing passenger cars would seriously reduce the operating 
factor of safety on the highway."* 


The study of the effect of pavement widths upon motor vehicle accidents 
made by Professor R. L. Morrison, of the University of Michigan, was cited in 
opposition to the above-mentioned views.’? This investigation reported the 
number of accidents recorded during a given period on pavements of different 
widths in the State of Michigan and the conclusion was reached that wider 
pavements were needed more because of passenger automobile accidents than 
because of accidents in which large trucks or buses were involved. 


Examination of the paper reveals, however, the fact that the relative num- 
bers of passenger cars and commercial vehicles were not determined, so that 
the exposure ratio was unknown. Manifestly, if there were ten times as many 
passenger cars as trucks and buses using the highways under consideration, the 
exposure to accident would be ten times as great for the former as for the latter. 
Comparison of the total number of accidents occurring to a large number of 
passenger cars with a small total number of accidents occurring to a relatively 
small number of commercial vehicles is devoid of value. 


Conclusions reached by the Highway Cost Commission of the State of 
Washington’*® were cited to the effect that increased passenger car speeds are the 
controlling factor in the demand for wider highways. 


In submissions made by the Ontario Road Builders’ Association,** it was 
represented that, primarily, the enormous increase in the number of passenger 
vehicles, increasing speed and the large number of inexperienced drivers with 
an appalling list of accidents, necessitated the adoption of safety measures, 
amongst which was increased width of traffic lanes. The tourist traffic in 
Ontario was cited as an important influence in this regard, involving, as it often 
does, extreme congestion on certain highways at week ends. 


In assertions, freely made in argument, that the width of the roadway is 
determined almost wholly by the high operating speed of passenger cars, there 
was complete neglect of the fact that a large percentage of trucks and buses 
travel at a speed quite as high as that of passenger cars. Any one who has 
tried to pass them on the highway is made fully aware of that circumstance. If 
there be a speed hazard in respect of passenger cars to be overcome by widening 
of the roadway there is a still greater hazard, vehicle for vehicle, to be overcome 
in respect of trucks and buses. 


An indication of the reduction in the operating factor of safety may be 
obtained by comparing the normal clearance of two ordinary passenger cars on 
an 18-ft. pavement with that existing when the car passes a truck 8 ft. wide, 


9Tbid., p. 68. 

107bid., pp. 71, 104. 

11Evidence, p. 9762. 

12Proceedings, 14th Annual Meeting of the Highway Research Board, December, 
1934, p. 69. 

13Report, January, 1935, p. 44. 

14Brief, pp. 4-5. 
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each moving with its usual transverse placement. According to Messrs. Breed, 
Older and Downs, these clearances are 3.6 and 1.8 ft., respectively. If it be 
considered that the clearance of 3.6 ft. ensures complete immunity from ‘‘side- 
swiping’’ and that zero clearance means certain accident, then for a clearance 
of 1.8 ft. the factor of safety has been cut to one-half of its proper value. 


Attempts to appraise the relative weight of the influences that have brought 
about the increase of the width of the highways of Ontario to their present 
width cannot result in any preciseness of conclusion. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the sense of strain widely expressed by drivers 
of passenger cars when attempting to pass wide, fast-moving commercial vehicles, 
has very materially affected the public attitude towards them and that the opin- 
ion so created has had a much greater influence on road policy, so far as it 
concerns the width of travelled way, than might appear from a consideration 
of nothing more than the relative numbers of wide vehicles operating on the 
highways of the Province. 


An approximate allocation of the cost of additional width of pavement 
required for wide vehicles might reasonably be made by considering relative 
hazards. As has been pointed out, the factor of safety against sideswiping is 
reduced by one-half when a vehicle of the maximum permitted width is passed 
by an ordinary motor car. In other words, the hazard is doubled. For a 
vehicle having a width midway between that of an ordinary passenger car and 
the widest vehicle permitted, the hazard is 1.83 times that associated with the 
passenger car. It would consequently appear fair to assess against the group 
of wider-than-normal vehicles about 1.33/2.33 = 0.57, or approximately 60 per 
cent., of the cost of the extra width of pavement over and above that formerly 
found adequate. In the hard-surfaced pavements the extra width would be 
two feet, since the operating factor of safety for ordinary motor cars is as great 
for an 18-ft. pavement as it is for mixed traffic passing along a 20-ft. pavement.** 


13.11—Vehicle-Weight Method. Factors Determining Pavement Thick- 
ness. Not unnaturally, the thickness and cost of the surfacing or pavement of 
a roadway is regarded by the general public as dependent on the weight of the 
vehicles passing over it. Other things being equal, it is true that the heavier 
the vehicle the thicker and stronger must the pavement be. 


In written submissions and in argument on behalf of the Ontario Road 
Builders’ Association, Gray Coach Lines, Ltd., and the Ontario Association of 
Motor Coach Operators, representations were made to the Commission that in 
Ontario, where the temperature often drops to 20 or 30 degrees below zero in 
winter, with destructive heaving and sagging effects on road surfaces and pave- 
ments, the design of the pavement is not determined by weight at all, but by 
climatic conditions.** Instances were cited of pavements that had suffered 
severe damage due to such effects, despite the fact that little heavy traffic had 
passed over them.*§ 


So much trouble has been experienced from the reduced supporting power 
of softened subgrades and disruptive effects of frost that it was not difficult 
for counsel to cite opinions of engineers and road administrators to the effect 
that no reduction of pavement thickness would be approved by them even if 
trucks and buses were eliminated entirely from the highways.!® Close examina- 
tion of these statements, however, leads the Commission to the belief that the 


15Report on Annual Highway Costs, Province of Ontario, February 21, 1938, p. 97. 
167 bid., p. ‘97. 

17E#\vidence, pp. 8978, 8983, 9050, 9056, 9059, 9090, 9091. 

18EHvidence, pp. 9059, 9122. 

19Hvidence, pp. 8974, 8978, 9092. 
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widespread demand for thick pavements has arisen primarily from the effort 
to meet adverse water and frost conditions by increased weight and strength 
of the pavement, rather than by giving special attention to the foundation upon 
which the pavement rests. While the latter method may involve increased costs 
of construction, the maintenance costs should be lower. 


In argument before the Commission it was repeatedly stated, in effect, that 
the only present way to obtain security of the pavement against disruption 
through the action of water and frost is by increasing the thickness of it beyond 
that required for the supporting of wheel loads.*° The method appears, on the 
whole, to have been effective in Ontario, but the efficacy that it has shown arises 
largely from the improved resistance to wheel loads when the pavement is de. 
prived of adequate support by the softening of the subgrade or by the lifting 
of a portion of the pavement off its support. That the demand on the pavement 
in this condition in respect of thickness is closely proportionate to the square 
root of the wheel base was not successfully disputed in the hearings. 


An indication of the fact that the real threat to the pavement is associated 
with loading, and not with temperature or moisture effects in themselves, is 
found in the restricted loadings enforced on certain highways of the Province 
in the spring and in the fact that relatively thin pavements or surfacings are 
sometimes found adequate, provided they are not under traffic throughout the 
year.”" 


It should be pointed out in this connection that the extensive series of tests 
on the effects of changes of temperature in roadway slabs carried out over a 
period of three years by the United States Bureau of Public Roads disclosed 
little benefit from the thickening of the slab, so far as warping or other tempera- 
ture effects in the slab itself were concerned.?” 


Relation of the Cost of Pavement to Vehicle Weight. In Ontario, as in 
many other jurisdictions, the relation of the cost of a roadway pavement to 
vehicle weight has been much obscured by the practice of guarding against 
the destructive effects of moisture and temperature variation by thickening 
of the pavement. There was nevertheless general agreement in the submissions 
made to the Commission that in the design of pavements, as in the design of 
any other structure resting on the soil, the first consideration is the securing 
of a stable foundation. 


Until recently, there was much doubt concerning the proper manner of 
dealing with the situation. As a result of extensive work in the field of soil 
mechanics during the past ten years, however, means of obtaining a high 
degree of stability in pavement foundations have been established. Mr. W. 
B. Hutcheson, District Engineer, Ontario Department of Highways, has very 
succinctly stated the new attitude to the problem thus’? : 


“The study of soils and the principles of subgrade moisture control has shown 
the necessity for careful subgrade and foundation design and has indicated quite 
clearly how stable foundations can be permanently obtained by following simple 
basic rules. This study of subgrade design has received increased impetus from 
the fact that even the most expensive pavements rapidly deteriorated when con- 
structed over. inferior subgrades and the further fact that proper preparation of 
subgrades, obtained usually at reasonable costs, reduced the necessity for massive 
design of pavement of whatever type selected.” 


20Evidence, pp. 9054, 9060, 9100. 

21Evidence, p. 8984. 
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Speaking of frost heaving and allied effects, Mr. Charles E. Beland, of 
the Quebee Department of Highways, has expressed a similar view**: 

“Many engineers wrongly thought that the best way to meet these problems 
and to remedy the inequalities of the subgrade was to build high-type rigid and 
flexible pavements. The early failure of the expensive roads showed them clearly 
that although the pavement construction was checked by rigid formulas, the 
foundations were still unknown variables they had to account for.” 


It is apparent that if unyielding foundations for pavements are secured 
by an application of modern soil technique, the pavements themselves can be 
more scientifically designed and, since climatic effects would be largely eliminat- 
ed, they might be made thinner. The conditions then determining the design 
have been accurately stated by Messrs. Breed, Older and Downs.”° For either 
a rigid or a flexible pavement the thickness would then be closely proportional 
to the square root of the maximum wheel load. 


From the foregoing considerations it is evident that the only proper way 
of determining the allocation of cost to vehicles of different weights is to add 
the cost of stabilization of subgrade to the cost of the other elements of the 
highway that are not affected by vehicle weight and to divide the cost of the 
pavement then found necessary amongst vehicles on the basis of the square 
root of the maximum wheel load. 


Cost of Subgrade Stabilization. With a view to separating the costs of 
highway construction and maintenance that are affected by the weight of 
vehicles from those not so affected, an effort was made to ascertain what average 
expenditure per mile would be required for such degree of stabilization of 
road subgrades as would render it unnecessary to make special provision in the 
thickness of surfacing or pavement for the effects of moisture and temperature 
changes, including the heaving and sagging effects of frost action. Stabiliza- 
tion, in general, consists of the interposition between the paving and the soil 
upon which it is to rest of a layer or blanket of porous material of low capil- 
lary properties. Covered drains, as a supplementary measure, may or may 
not be used. Characteristic stabilizing construction is shown in the bottom 
cross-section of Fig. 1. 


Based on a study of subgrade stabilization practice in the Provinces of 
Canada and in the border States made by the Commission, it would appear 
that the cost of generally adequate stabilizing measures for a 20-ft. roadway 
should not be more than $8,000 per continuous mile. Since probably one-quarter 
of the mileage of new construction would not require stabilization, the cost 
applied to the entire mileage of new work should not be over $6,000 per mile. 


Possible Reduction in Pavement Costs When Subgrade Stabilized. Given 
a good bearing power and freedom from the disruptive effects of water and 
frost the pavement or surfacing may be comparatively thin for ordinary’ pas- 
senger cars and light trucks. Its thickness would need to be increased for 
heavier vehicles in the proportion to the square root of the maximum wheel 
load. 


As was pointed out by Messrs. Breed, Older and Down,”* passenger ear 
owners in great numbers regularly drive over 4-in. sidewalks to and from their 
garages year after year without any damage being done. The case was also 
cited of the passage of about one million taxicabs and official cars over a con- 
siderable length of 4-in. sidewalk at the World’s Fair, Chicago, during the 
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season of 1933, without any appreciable damage to the sidewalk. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the regular passage of heavy trucks over 
sidewalks or thinly-paved lanes will ruin them in a few days. 


An instance of the sufficiency of a thin surfacing when a stable foundation 
exists is that of the highway between Callander and the Dafoe Hospital, for 
which a 2'4-in. plant mix was placed on sandy and rocky subgrade. It has 
been in service for two years and, although accommodating thousands of cars 
daily in summer, is in excellent condition. 


Without mention of any special precautions to be taken in respect of 
the subgrade, competent authorities have gone on record to the effect that 
the pavement thickness might be diminished if there were no heavy trucks or 
buses operating over it. 


Mr. T. H. MacDonald, Chief, United States Bureau of Public Roads, was 
quoted in argument to the effect that pavements would need to be 15.4 per 
cent. thicker for a 7)4-ton truck than for ordinary passenger cars and farm 
trucks.?" 


According to Mr. F. Lavis, Consulting Engineer, New York, if there were 
no heavy vehicles at all, one or possibly two inches in the thickness of concrete 
slabs might be saved, although, he states, the evidence is not conclusive. The 
saving in first cost of pavements would possibly be $2000 to $4000 per mile.*® 


A quoted statement of Mr. A. W. Brandt, Commissioner of Highways, 
State of New York, indicates that while conerete pavements of a uniform thick- 
ness of 9 in. are used in the neighbourhood of New York City, where trucking 
is especially heavy, one as thin as 7 in. might be used if there were no trucking.* 


Mr. E. G. Sumner, of the Connecticut State Highway Department, has 
stated that if the highways were restricted to the use of pleasure vehicles, 
standard concrete pavements of eight or nine inches in thickness might be 
reduced to seven inches.*° 


The Highway Cost Commission, State of Washington, concurs in the 
opinion of its engineers that concrete pavements would be constructed 7% in. 
thick at the edge and 5 in. thick at the centre if provision were to be made 
for passenger cars and light trucks, as compared with 9 or 10 in. at the edge 
and 6/7 or 7 in. at the centre. The average reduction in cost of the pavement 
would be 20 per cent.*! 


Summarizing the replies obtained from thirty-six state highway engineers, 
the Washington Commission found that if only passenger cars and light trucks 
were to be provided for, the average thickness of concrete pavements might 
be 7/4 in. at the edge and 6 in. at the centre, with a reduction of 10 per cent. 
in cost. The cost of flexible pavements would be reduced 7 per cent.** 


There is no indication that these opinions were based on the assumption that 
subgrades had been given special stabilizing treatment. Provision against water 
or frost effects appear to have been made largely, if not wholly, in the adopted 
thickness of the pavement. Had the probability of heaving and sagging been 
largely eliminated by stabilization of the foundation, the reduction of thickness 
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made possible by designing for only passenger cars and light trucks would 
doubtless have been substantially more than has been indicated in the preceding 
six paragraphs. Moreover, it is possible that costs might have been materially 
reduced by employing an entirely different, and less expensive, type of con- 
struction. 


Portion of Highway Cost Affected by Weight of Motor Vehicles. In any 
attempt to allocate amongst vehicles of different weights that portion of the 
cost of construction and maintenance of highways that should be borne by 
motor vehicles, it is necessary at the outset to determine the fraction of the 
annual highway cost that is affected by the weight of vehicles. 


Manifestly, the latter does not in any way affect, either under the head of 
construction or that of maintenance, the cost of right-of-way, fencing, clearing 
and grading, drainage, road signs, lighting or signals. In other words, only 
the pavement or road surfacing is affected by vehicle weight. 


For purposes of allocation of construction costs it is therefore necessary 
to ascertain what fraction of the total cost per mile of any type of highway 
considered is represented by the cost of the pavement or surfacing. 


Considering the relative expenditures on the King’s Highways for dif- 
ferent classes of construction during the past 15 years, it appears that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of the cost of a highway with stabilized subgrade 
would be affected by the weight of vehicles using it. If this proportion be 
adopted, the principle of cost allocation according to the square root of the 
maximum load would be applicable to 50 per cent. of the annual capital ex- 
penditure and the remaining 50 per cent should then be allocated in accordance 
with some other principle. 


A useful guide in determining the fraction of the cost of maintenance of 
highways that is associated with the pavement or road surfacing is contained 
in an analysis of the cost of maintaining the King’s Highways in Southern 
Ontario for the period 1933-1937, inclusive, filed with the Commission. Pave- 
ment maintenance included patching, surface treatment and tarring cracks, 
while other maintenance included weed cutting, snow removal, sanding and the 
upkeep of signs, wig-wags and snow fences. 


For the period mentioned, the cost of pavement maintenance for paved 
roads constitued 35.6 per cent. of total maintenance on such roads; for all roads, 
paved or not paved, the maintenance of surfacing represented 47.3 per cent. 
of the total maintenance. 


In view of the fact that a disturbance involving a given area of a founda- 
tion upon which a pavement or surfacing rests brings about a condition wherein 
the probability of failure is proportionate to the wheel load for rigid slabs and 
to a quantity somewhat less for flexible pavements, it is very conservative to 
say that for all surfaced roadways the cost of maintenance is proportionate 
to the square root of the maximum wheel load. If all types of roads be com- 
prehended, a fair general approximation would be to consider the maintenance 
cost aS in accordance with the square root of the maximum wheel load for 40 
per cent. of the annual maintenance, apart from the costs associated with 
headquarters staff and administration. The latter, for the provincial high- 
way system, currently represents about 20 per cent. of the total annual net 
ordinary expenditure. 


In Fig. 7A, the position of lines 1 and 2 indicates that the general trend 
of maintenance and administration cost to the Province from 1919 to date has 
shown it to be about one-third of the total annual cost on a deferred-payment 
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basis. In Table 12.11 it will be seen that ordinary expenditure during the past 
twenty years has totalled almost exactly one-third of capital expenditure. 


Having regard to the foregoing, it may be shown that if the number of 
vehicles in each class be considered the same, about 45 per cent. of the total 
annual cost of construction, maintenance and administration combined for the 
complete highway should be allocated in accordance with the square root of 
the wheel load, whether the financing is done on the deferred-payment plan 
or on the pay-as-you-go plan. 


13.12—Ton-Mile Method. Since the demands made by vehicles on the 
highways are in part proportionate to the annual mileage and in part to the 
square root of the maximum wheel load, the ton-mile unit would appear to 
possess merit as a basis for the allocation of highway costs. A practical dif- 
ficulty in applying it is the determination of the number of ton-miles operated 
annually. In the complete absence of any information of this kind in the 
records of the commercial motor vehicle operators in Ontario, the only way in 
which the method could be applied would be to assume an average annual 
mileage and an average load factor for each class of vehicle utilizing the 
highways. 


Since for a highway with a stabilized foundation the thickness of pave- 
ment is based on the demands of the heavier vehicles, the ton-mile method is 
open to further objection that the lighter vehicles would be called upon to pay 
for facilities that they do not require. They would be overcharged, while the 
heavy vehicles would be undercharged, since there are too few of them to 
produce their fair share of the cost. 


13.13—Cost Allocation Depends on Weighting of Many Factors. So 
many factors require to be considered and given their due weight that a 
strictly scientific basis of allocating the costs of the roads to the different 
classes of vehicles has so far not been established. The Commission has ex- 
amined carefully all of the methods mentioned in the submissions and in the 
literature of the subject and cannot fully endorse any of them. 


The circumstances that require to be considered in any attempt to arrive 
at a proper basis, as already pointed out, are as follows: 


(a) Vehicle-Miles. Certain privileges and conveniences are enjoyed for 
every mile operated by all vehicles alike, regardless of weight, size or speed. 
Such would be the right-of-way, fencing, grading, drainage, road signs and 
sionals. (Art, 13.9). 


(b) Road Occupancy. The moving tenancy of the highways enjoyed by 
vehicles should in some measure be proportionate to the volume, slowness of 
travel and annual mileage of the latter. (Art. 13.10). 


(c) Vehicle Width. Vehicles of a width greater than normal appear to be 
responsible for about 60 per cent. of the width of pavement required in addition 
to that necessary for ordinary passenger motor cars and light trucks moving 
at the same operating factor of safety as the wider vehicles. (Art. 13.10). 


(d) Vehicle Weight. Where a pavement or surfacing rests on a completely 
stabilized foundation, considerations of vehicle weight alone would lead to allo- 
cating about 45 per cent. of the total annual expenditure for construction, main- 
tenance and administration in proportion to the square root of the maximum 
wheel load. 


(e) Ton-Miles. This commonly employed standard for the measurement 
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of road use does not cover the relative demands of heavy and light vehicles 
on the pavement, since a heavy total tonnage may be moved by means of light 
vehicles. 


(f) Number of Vehicles in a Class. What might appear to be an equitable 
method of allocation if there were the same number of vehicles in each class may 
entail an altogether impracticable assessment on individual vehicles in a small 
class. 


13.14—Adopted Basis of Cost Allocation. After giving close study to 
all of the factors discussed in Art. 13.13 and attaching such weight to each as 
seemed proper in the circumstances, the Commission is convinced that approxi- 
mately seven per cent. of the cost of construction and maintenance of the high- 
ways of the Province in their present average state of development is occasioned 
by the presence of vehicles that are heavier and wider than ordinary passenger 
ears and light trucks. 


On this basis there should be collected in licence fees from the heavier and 
wider vehicles an amount equal to the average, or basic, fee plus an additional 
seven per cent. of the total annual highway revenue required, including motor 
fuel tax. The schedule of licence fees proposed in Art. 7.27 is in approximate 
conformity with this proposal. They are based on gross weight and increase 
more rapidly than the weight and size of the vehicle licensed. 


The additions to the basic licence fee by no means represent the total 
annual costs for roads properly payable by each vehicle so licensed, but only 
a minor fraction of such cost. As pointed out in Art. 7.18, the Commission is 
of the opinion that the motor fuel tax represents the fairest basis of collecting 
the larger part of the proportionate amount payable by each motor vehicle for 
the annual costs of the roads it uses, and the tax necessary to accomplish this 
is discussed in Art. 7.26. However, the Commission desires to emphasize the 
fact that the licence fees and the motor fuel tax as suggested are not independent 
of each other. Passenger vehicles for hire, and freight vehicles for hire or not 
for hire, in order to pay their full obligation in respect of roads provided for 
their use should be called upon to pay the licence fees suggested in Table 7.3, 
of Chapt. VII, and the motor fuel taxes m Art. 7.26. In the opinion of the 
Commission, the proper share of the annual costs of the roads individually pay- 
able by all other motor vehicles would be met by the imposition of the recom- 
mended fuel taxes. 
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APPENDIX A-III 


A3.1—Alphabetical List of Witnesses Appearing Before the Commission. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
. Fred Burford, Burford Transport, Picton, Ont. 


. William R. Caldwell, Traffic Manager, Canadian Canners, Ltd. 
. Rutherford Caley, Superintendent Motor Transportation, British-American 


James A. Argo, Chief of Tariff Bureau, Freight Traffic Department, Can- 
adian National Railways. 
Joseph Atkinson, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, The Toronto Star, Ltd. 


James C. Barker, Secretary, Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators. 

Melburn Belfry, Former Driver, Kingsley Transport, Orillia. 

William L. Bentley, Truck Driver, Employed by National Fruit and Pro- 
duce Co. 

James Bowman, Stock Farmer, Guelph, Ont. 

George Brindle, Out-of-town Shipper, Jas. Lumbers Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Oil Co., Ltd. 


. George Carr, Carr’s Transport and Movers, Toronto. 
. David Caughell, Operator, C. and H. Transport, Waterloo, Ont. 
. Melvin E. Clarke, Proprietor, M. E. Clarke Transport, Seaforth, Ont. 


. Ernest C. Drury, Former Prime Minister of Ontario. 


. Lionel Gordon Fabian, General Representative, Automotive Transport Sec- 


tion, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


. Anton W. Foellger, General Passenger Agent, Michigan Central Railway. 
. Robert Fulton, Former Driver, Whitworth Cartage, London, Ont. 


. Jas. C. Glendenning, Manager, Tariff Bureau, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
. Arthur E. Goodale, Former Operator, Goodale Transport, Ltd., presently 


with Crawford Cartage Co. 


. Joseph O. Goodman, Executive Secretary-Manager, Automotive Transport 


Association of Ontario. 


. David Gray, Accountant, Brown’s Transport, Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
. Joseph Gutmann, Secretary-Treasurer, Smith Transport, Ltd., Toronto. 


. C. Norman Ham, Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific Express Co. 
. Norman Harper, Sergeant of Police, Toronto Police, in charge of Motor- 


eycle Squad. 


. William Hayward, Chief of Tariff Bureau, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

. Alex. Hewitt, Transport Operator, Minden, Ont. 

. John H. Hiscox, Traffic Manager, T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

. John Edgar Hodgson, in charge Toronto Store Delivery Department, T. 


Eaton Co., Ltd. 


. Arthur Houldsworth, Manager, Metropolitan Transport, Ltd. 
. William Ingram, in charge of transportation, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd. 


. George Roy Jones, Assistant to the General Manager, Canadian Pacific 


Express Co. 


. Wilfrid J. Kingsley, Kingsley Transport, Orillia, Ont. 
. Thos. H. Kinnear, Secretary-Treasurer, National Grocers, Ltd., Toronto. 
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. Charles LaF erle, Traffic Manager, Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 
. Albert J. Litwin, Operator, K. and L. Motor Express, Ltd., Toronto. 


. James A. Machan, Division Freight Agent, Michigan Central Railway. 
. Wilfred H. Male, General Manager, Inter-city Forwarders, Ltd., and Col- 


ville Cartage Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


. Larkin Maloney, Vice-President and General Manager, Canada Building 


Materials, Ltd. 


. William Marks, Proprietor, Marks Transport, Brantford, Ont. 

. Stacey V. Martin, General Manager, Martin Transports, Ltd., Toronto. 

. Fred May, President, Ontario Movers’ Association. 

. Raymond Morgan, Traffic Manager, Martin: Transports, Ltd., Toronto. 

. Alexander McGregor, Secretary-Treasurer, Inter-city Forwarders, Ltd., and 


Colville Cartage Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


. Roderick P. C. McLeod, Assistant to General Freight and Passenger Agent, 


T. and N.O. Railway. 


. James McMaster, Driver, Kingsley Transport, Orillia, Ont. 
. Charles F. Needham, Assistant to Vice-President and General Manager, 


Central Region, Canadian National Railways. 


. W. E. Norton, Chief, Tariff Bureau, Canadian National Railways. 
. Morley J. Pape, Secretary, Automotive Transport Association of Ontario, 


and General Manager, Coville Transport Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


. George Parke, President, Toronto-St. Catharines Transport, Ltd. 


. Clarence P. Riddell, Secretary, Railway Association of Canada. 

. John Ritchie, Traffic Representative, Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

. George Rodanz, President, Direct Transport, Ltd. 

. Clayton Rogers, General Store Proprietor, Carnarvon, Ont. 

. Fred E. Rosebrough, Representative, Canadian Feed Manufacturers Associ- 


ation. 


. Frank Russell, Truck Driver, The Sage Transport, formerly with Whit- 


worth Cartage, London, Ont. 


Miss Allie Simington, Accountant, Marks Transport, Brantford, Ont. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Charles B. Sissons, Nelles Professor of Ancient History, Victoria College, 
Toronto, and Farmer, near Neweastle, Ont. 

John Smart, Vegetable Grower and Fruit Canner, connected with Smart 
Bros., Ltd., Collingwood, Ont. 

William Stockdale, Official of Department of Highways, Government of 
Ontario. 


. Gordon Strathdee, Operator, Strathdee Transport, Toronto. 

. Stuart Strathdee, Employee, Strathdee Transport, Toronto. 

. David G. Sturrock, Traffic Manager, Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 

. David Sylvester, Traffic Manager, Wm. Winters Transport Co., St. Cathar- 


ines, Ont. 


. Leslie Gordon Teakle, Secretary-Treasurer, Martin Transports Ltd., Toronto. 
. Jas. McLeod Thompson, General Freight Agent, Martin Transports, Ltd., 


Toronto. 


. Arthur H. Thorpe, President, Motor Express Terminals, Ltd. 


. Alex Walinck, General Storekeeper, Roches Point, Ont. 
. George Webster, Official, Dominion Truck Equipment Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 


Ont. 


. Frank Whitehouse, Delivery and Service Manager, Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 
. Edward Whitworth, Proprietor of Whitworth Cartage, London, Ont. 
. Richard Winfield, Traffic Manager, British-American Oil Co., Ltd. 
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A3.2—List of Public Bodies, Organizations, Associations and 
Individuals Making Written Submissions Only. 


(1) Submissions in the Form of Briefs Only 


(2 


NS 


Affiliated Railwaymen’s Organization of Ontario. (Ship by Rail) 
The Board of Trade of the City of Toronto. 


The City of Belleville. 
The City of Brantford. 
The Town of Brockville. 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic League. 
The Canadian Manufacturers Association, Incorporated. 


Haldimand County Council (adopted Brief of Wentworth County Council). 
The Hamilton Chamber of Commerce. 


Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 
Kenora Board of Trade. 

The City of London. 

National Canners Association of Canada. 


The Ontario Agricultural Council. 

The Ontario Association of Real Estate Boards. 
The Ontario Chamber of Agriculture. 

The Ontario Creamery Association. 

The Ontario Good Roads Association. 

The Ontario Motor League. 

The Ontario Motor Truck Owners’ Association. 
The Ontario Municipal Association. 

The Ontario Association of Rural Municipalities. 


Mr. R. F. Parke, Toronto Storage and Transport Co., Ltd. 
The Town of Renfrew. 


The City of St. Thomas. 
The City of Stratford. 


The Toronto Cartage and Expressman’s Association. 
The Wentworth County Council. 


Submissions by Mumeipalities in the Form of Resolutions Only. 
The Township of Balfour. 
The City of Belleville. 


The Town of Cache Bay. 
The Town of Capreol. 

The Town of Carleton Place. 
The Township of Chapleau. 
The City of Chatham. 

The Town of Chelmsford. 
The Town of Cochrane. 

The Town of Cornwall. 


The County Council of Elgin. 
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The Township of Freeman. 


The Town of Gananoque. 
The City of Guelph. 


The Town of Harriston. 
The County of Hastings: 
Local Municipalities: Township of Bangor 

Township of Sidney 
Township of Tyendinaga 
Township of Rawdon 
Townships of Marmora and Lake 
Deloro Village 
Deseronto Town 
Townships of Tudor and Cashel 
Township of Limerick 
Frankford Village 
Township of Thurlow 

The Municipality of Himsworth North. 


The Town of Ingersoll. | 


The Town of Kapuskasing. 
The City of Kitchener. 


The Village of Long Branch. 


The Town of Meaford. 
The Town of Midland. 


The Town of Napanee. 


The Municipal Council of the United Townships of Neelon and Garson. 


The City of Niagara Falls. 


The Town of Oakville. 
The City of Oshawa. 
The City of Owen Sound. 


The Town of Pembroke. 
The Town of Perth. 
The Town of Petrolia. 
The Town of Prescott. 


The United Townships of Ratter and Dunnet. 
The Town of Rockland. 


The City of St. Catharines. 

The Townships of Salter, May and Harrow. 
The City of Sarnia. 

The City of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Town of Schreiber. 

The Village of South River. 

The Township of Springer. 

The Town of Sturgeon Falls. 

The City of Sudbury. 


The Village of Watford. 

The Township of West Ferris. 
The Municipality of Widdifield. 
The Town of Wiarton. 

The City of Windsor. 
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APPENDIX A-VI 


EXAMPLES OF HOURS, WAGES AND BENEFITS 
IN THE MOTOR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


A6.1—General. As an indication of the situation in the motor transport 
industry with respect to hours, wages and benefits granted, Tables A6.1 to A6.7, 
inclusive, have been prepared. These convey significant facts with respect to 
eighteen public commercial vehicle operators, ten private commercial vehicle 
operators and ten public vehicle operators (buses for hire). The operators 
selected were those from whom information was available in some detail. 


While necessarily the tables have had to be made on the sampling basis, 
it is believed that they disclose a situation that is representative of the industry 
as a whole. 
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APPENDIX A-VII 
LICENCE FEES FOR COMMERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES, 1938 


A.71—General. Tables A7.1 to A7.5, inclusive, set out the licence fees 
for the year 1988 applicable to motor trucks or tractors of Classes ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, 
“OC”, “D’’, “B’’, “BF”? and ‘‘H’’; to trailers and semi-trailers of the same 
classes ; and to motor buses whether operating for hire (public vehicles) or not 
for hire. Both the ordinary commercial licence fee and the additional fee im- 
posed on vehicles operating for hire are indicated, along with the total fee 
collectible from public commercial vehicles and from public vehicles. 
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APPENDIX A-IX 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF OPERATION OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 
BUSINESSES 


SECTION 1 — Moror TRUCK OPERATION 


A9.1—Operating Costs of P.C.V.’s as a Ratio to Fuel Tax Paid. As 
pointed out in Chapter IX, the only obtainable basis of comparison of the 
operating costs of public commercial vehicles in Ontario, due to the absence 
of complete operating records, was found to be the ratio of the various operat- 
ing expenses to the amount of fuel tax paid. 


Eliminating the cases where details were lacking or incomplete, it was 
found that more or less comparable statistics of itemized costs expressed as ratios 
of the fuel tax were available from eleven P.C.V. class ‘‘A’’ operators. These 
are set forth in Table A9.1, the operators being distinguished by code letters. 
The total annual business represented by the eleven operators was, in round 
figures, $3,300,000, carried on at a composite operating ratio of 93.67 per cent. 
Individual operators in the group did from 1% to 35% of this annual busi- 
ness. Two of the included firms used Diesel equipment to some extent; one 
carries on a substantial amount of city cartage; another, a more than normal 
amount of rural delivery; while for still another company the cost of only 
a part of the delivery of its freight is included. To some degree the effects 


of these exceptional conditions will offset one another and are diluted in the 
average. 


As is evident from an examination of column 21 of Table A9.1, the ratio 
of total cost of operation to fuel tax ranges from 13.20 to 25.23, with a weighted 
average for the eleven operators of 19.94. The weighted cost per gallon of fuel 
for the eleven operators, as indicated in column 22, is $1.196. After making an 
empirical adjustment for the relatively small number of Diesel engines in the 


total equipment, the cost would still average very closely $1.20 for all-gasoline 
operation. 


Omitting the operator who makes extensive use of Diesel equipment, the 
weighted average cost of operation of the remaining ten P.C.V. operators is 
$1.25. For these ten trucking organizations the combined total annual business 
was $2,846,517 with a combined cost of operation before interest on investment or 
profit to owners of $2,646,132, or 92.94% of the receipts. 


It is obvious that the cost of carrying on a class ‘‘A’’ public commercial 
vehicle business per gallon of fuel used will vary considerably with the class of 
road travelled, character of freight hauled, type of equipment, average length 
of haul, load factor, use factor, and whether the load consists of miscellaneous 
package freight or tonnage shipped to one consignee. It is apparent, however, 
from the above that under the conditions that existed with respect to wages 
and hours, for the year 1986 at least, and with reasonable efficiency in operation 
and an adequate amount of traffic, a fair cost of operation per gallon of fuel 
consumed would be $1.25. 


It is useful to note how this weighted average cost of operation of $1.25 per 
gallon of fuel is made up and at the same time to show what the corresponding 
allocation would be for the six operators whose costs varied less than fifteen 
per cent. from the average, as the results are dependent upon accurate statistics 
of gasoline consumption. Table A9.2 exhibits this breakdown and, in addition, 


Company 


- 
a 
~— 


ACH May kta wp 


Weighted average for 
11 operators 


Weighted average (c) 
for 10 operators (Ex- 
cluding Diesel opera- 
tions) 

Operating expense in 
cents per gallon of 
fuel, average of 10 
operators 


Notes: 


(a) Included with repairs or garage expenses. 
(b) Wages of drivers and office staff not separated. Divided according to the average ratio shown by other companies. 


(c) The weighted average was obtained by dividing the aggregate expenditure by all the companies included in respect of the item 
considered by the total fuel tax paid by all the companies included. 


Depre- 
ciation 


(2) 


1.63 
0.97 
1.07 
1.14 
1.41 
2.04 
2.34 
1.21 
1.39 
0.94 
2.07 


1.33 


1.30 


7.80 


Table A9.1—Ratio of Various Items of Operating Expense to Fuel Tax Paid for Eleven Typical Public Commercial Vehicle Operators in Ontario 
and Total Operating Expense per Imperial Gallon of Fuel Consumed 


Repairs Tires 
(3) (4) 
1.38 (a) 
3.07 (a) 
1.83 0.66 
2.03 0.55 
1.55 0.54 
2.28 (a) 
4.48 (a) 
1.65 0.69 
1.46 0.75 
1.41 0.49 
2.21 1.40 

(2.40) 
(2.37) 
14.22 


Fuel and 


Oil 
(5) 


1.96 
3.22 
2.71 
3.21 
2.60 
2.78 
3.79 
2.93 
2.37 
3.37 
2.06 


2.46 


2.69 


16.14 


Fuel Tax 


(6) 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 


6.00 


Licences 


(7) 


0.59 
0,79 
0.71 
0.67 
0.75 
1.14 
1,10 
1.21 
1.20 
1.01 
0.91 


0.82 


0.86 


Insur- 


ance 
(8) 


0.54 
0.87 
0.78 
0.60 
0.72 
0.65 
0.30 
0.70 
0.64 
0.99 
0.69 


0.68 


4.32 


Hired 


Miscel. Road 
Expenses 


Trucks Incl. Bridge COmpen- 
and Tolls sation 
Cartage 
(9) (10) (11) 
0.01 0.17 
0.85 0.04 0.29 
1.29 acte 0.10 
0.64 0.39 0.20 
0.59 sets 0.27 
ae 0.60 0.51 
1.33 0.15 0.36 
GAG 0.94 0.34 
0.86 aisle 0.31 
1.41 0.25 
0.33 0.37 0.25 
0.64 0.22 0.27 
3.84 1.32 1.62 


Workmen’s Wages of 


Miscel. Gar- 


Miscel. 


Claims, 


Total annual business of 10 operators—$2,850,000 
Total equipment of 10 operators—209 Tractors 


Drivers Seat Salaries, Telephone Travel ageand Admin. Exp. Refunds, Interest on 
ibanatay: iti Staff and Working and Expense and Office Rent, Taxes Fines, Borrowed 
Repairmen Solicitors Executives Telegraph Advertising Expense Accidents Money 

(12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
4.15 0.72 rei c 0.28 0.17 0.27 0.22 0.08 0.03 
5.43 0.77 0.30 AOD caciic 3.09 0.06 Gc 0.20 
5.99 1.76 0.19 0.38 0.21 0.50 0.30 0.50 0.05 
3.42 0.83 2.05 0.51 0.63 0.33 1.01 0.49 0.19 
5.83 1.38 1.39 0.24 0.24 0.35 0.65 0.24 0.05 
6.62 0.52 1.49 500 0.41 0.76 0.37 0.05 0.16 
5.56 0.71 B08 0.61 0.35 0.35 0.82 0.19 siete 
7.70 (b) 1.90 (b) 0.95 0.41 0.22 1.48 0.32 0.25 0.14 
8.52 2.71 1,21 soe cals 1.48 0.99 ese Bich. 
8.52 0.92 1.31 0.40 0.11 0.91 2.16 0.28 0.24 
6.26 1.23 0.61 0.25 0.27 0.44 0.51 0.35 0.25 
5.99 1.47 0.68 0.30 0.26 0.52 0.44 0.36 0.08 
6.38 1.57 0.74 0.32 0.27 0.56 0.48 0.38 0.07 
38.28 9.42 4.44 1.92 1.62 3.36 2.88 2.28 0.42 


313 Trucks 


Total 


(21) 


13.20 
19.77 
19.82 
20.05 
20.17 
21.13 
22.71 
24.60 
25.00 
25.23 
22.17 


19.94 


20.84 


248 Semi-trailers 


52 Trailers 
19 Dollies 


Cost per 


~ Gallon of 


Fuel, in 
Cents 


(22) 


79.20 
118.62 
118.92 
120.30 
121.02 
126.78 
136.26 
147.60 
150.00 
151.38 
133.02 


119.64 


125.04 


125.05 
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eolumn 4 shows the allocation of costs of the particular operator, I, whose costs 
most nearly approach the average. 


In any comparison of the segregated costs indicated in Table A9.2, it 
must be remembered that no two operators allocated their costs in identically 
the same way. For example, while operator I" shows no road expenses as such, 
it cannot be assumed that they did not exist. Rather, it is likely that these are 
included under another heading as, for example, travelling or miscellaneous 
expenses. The same may be said of telephone and telegraph expenditures. 


Set up in much briefer form, as in Table A9.3, the segregation of costs 
reveals some remarkably constant relationships which should be of considerable 
assistance in determining the general effect of an increase in cost of one par- 
ticular class of expenditure, as, for example, wages and salaries. 


A9.2—Cost-Tonnage-Mileage Relationships for Six Representative 
Operators. As has already been pointed out, there is a complete absence of 
any statistical information concerning the ton-miles hauled by operators, and 
lacking such there is no possible way in which to make any accurate estimate 
of the business done on the basis of this unit. 
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Table A9.2—Analysis of Operating Costs of Typical Public Commercial 
Vehicle Class “A” Operators for Gasoline-Propelled Equipment, 
in Cents Per Gallon of Gasoline Consumed 


Average of Average of Operator 


Nature of Expenditure 10 Operators 6 Operators(a) F(b) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Depreciation) of -equipment. ....ccteeee fee... ce. 7.80 7.65 12.25 
Repairs (Including tires and replacements) ...... 14.20 14.65 13.65 
Gasoline: and. oi] Gless: taxint eyecare. sae te 16.10 16.50 16.65 
GASOLINE s TAX 2 sos oc arareaen eciehene MIEN es. cits ee 2 wOLOU 6.00 6.00 
Commercial vehicle licences and P.C.V. licences .. 5.15 4.70 6.85 
INSUPANRCED:. 0). FREE Ee Oe eRe ee Le 4.35 4.45 3.90 
Hired wirucks. ‘and cartage. mere es ccs 3.85 4.50 3.55 
Bridge and, cerry tolls. oe eee ak ee 1.00 0.25 cere 
Miscellaneous road expenses ee ee... bnew. cae 0.35 0.40 saute 
Workinen’s” compensation vo weet: .... te ee 1.60 1.55 1.60 
Wages of drivers, loaders and repairmen ........ 38.30 35.60 39.75 
Wages of. office staff and soli¢itors' .).......°. 22" 9.40) 8.65) 3.10) 
and salaries of working executives .......... 4.45) 18-85  9'95)12.60 — g'95) 12.05 
Telephone andi telegraphs weir... os. oc een 1.90) 1.80) cee | 
fravelling cand cad vertisingm ene... ss. . es cane 1-65) 1.50) 2.45) 
Miscellaneous garage and office expenses ......... 3.0) 12.50 3.55) 11.90 4.60) 19 55 
Miscellaneous admin., rent and taxes ........... 2.90} 240) = 53 220) 55° 
Claims; refunds, fines;/accidenten.). o:.. case neeee 2.30) 2.20) 0.30) 
interest on current advancesmerer..o ~. . se. ee 0.40) 0.45) 1.00) 
125.05 120.75 126.80 


(a) Operators B to G, inclusive, in Table A9.1. 
(b) Operator whose costs most nearly approach the average. 


Table A9.3—Main Elements of Operating Costs of Typical Public Com- 
mercial Vehicle Class “A” Operators for Gasoline-Propelled 
Equipment, in Cents per Gallon of Gasoline Consumed 
ae ee 


Average of Averageof Operator 


Nature of Expenditure 10 Operators 6 Operators F 

Tian ISeLTSTEEE SERRE UR RneEenEee snes oe ee ee ee ee ee a 

Wages, salaries and workmen’s compensation .. 53.75 49.75 53.40 

Operation of vehicles emma... is cee 53.60 53.95 59.30 

Other expenses, of businessmen... <1. oe 17.70 17.05 14.10 
125.05 120.75 126.80 


Some helpful information can be secured, however, from an analysis of the 
statistics of six P.C.V. operators, who furnished statistics of both miles travelled 
and tons carried. Treating these as a composite company the relationships 
appearing in Table A9.4 exist. 


An approximation of the average length of haul was made by an examina- 
tion of the data taken from 1303 waybills of some fifteen operators during the 
progress of the Commission’s bearings. While this number constitutes a small 
proportion of the total number of waybills prepared during a year by these 
operators, it is believed that they provide a representative cross-section of the 


— 
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business. The waybills represented the movement of 1008.4 tons of freight a 
total distance of 141,731 miles and a total of 102,511.5 ton-miles, giving an 
average highway haul per ton of 101.7 miles. By reason of the relatively small 
number of movements analyzed, and the fewness of the operators, the average 
length of haul thus ascertained should be regarded as only a tentative figure. 


Utilizing it, however, the cost, of carrying on a Class ‘‘A’’ transport 
business is found by dividing the expense per ton of freight handled by the 
six typical operators, given as $4.15 in Table A9.4, by 101.7 miles to be 4.08 
cents per highway ton-mile. 


It is interesting in this connection to refer to Mr. Goodale’s evidence to 
the effect that his company insisted? on having 25 cents per highway mile for 
a ten-ton unit, as being the minimum practicable under existing conditions of 


Table A9.4—Operating Statistics for the Six Public Commercial Vehicle 


Class “A” Operators Who Submitted Data Respecting 
Tonnage Carried and Miles Travelled 


Item Amounts 
Stra ete eLISITICSS, OL SLX ODPCLALOIS .. scsi ceca ccc ce ee sce e ccc eeres $845,000 
Total expense of P.C.V. business per gallon of fuel used ............. $1.25 
Pen eoaNer siIlOMODEraLed: 72 5), Abele ateieaes seabed oe be eae welne’s 17.95 cents 
Bre ee erearOn COL relent Nandlecd. og. ose coli ce ee cess tee nceseaes $4.15 
Pee ere pemmron or treignt handled) 22. coc aes ec eee les wees $4.88 
Miles operated per gallon of fuel used (Including pick-up and delivery) 6.954 
Mined TANS OEE Net 2AllOM: OF TUG] USCO-. cafe cis ove bisle oleic + ccc swans 0.300 
Vehicle-miles operated per ton of freight handled ................... 23.15 


Note—Four of the operators included in the above statement are included in the group 
of ten operators shown in Table A9.2, and two are included in the group of six referred 
to in that table. 


licensing and wages. This was based on loads averaging 50% of capacity, it 
being ‘‘a lucky transport owner that can carry or keep his tonnage over 50% 
of his capacity.’’ It represents 5 cents per ton-mile. 


Adopting the distance of 23.15 miles, including pick-up and delivery mile- 
age, operated per ton of freight handled, as indicated in Table A9.4, and the 
average length of highway haul above estimated at 101.7 miles, the average load 
must be in excess of 4.39 tons. Assuming the pick-up and delivery mileage to total 
six miles per ton, the average highway load would be slightly less than six tons. 


In a traffic check carried out at the Welcome scales, on No. 2 Highway, on 
November 23-29, 1937, the average load per P.C.V. truck was found to be 3.02 
tons. A corresponding check taken during the same period at the Dundas 
Forks scales, on No. 5 Highway, indicated an average load of 2.53 tons. While 
due to the seasonal influence, it is possible that the loadings found by these 
surveys were below the average for the year, on the other hand, it is believed 
that the average miles travelled per ton would be somewhat above the 23.15 
miles indicated for the six operators comprised in Table A9.4, but sufficiently 
precise information is not available. As an indication of the wide varia- 


- tions in data occasioned by the special characteristics of each operator’s business, 


the miles operated per ton of freight handled by the six operators mentioned 
were, respectively, 23.93, 18.64, 30.37, 25.67, 53.80 and 13.04. 


1Evidence, p. 4642-3. 
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Approximations of the miles run by other operators were made on the 
basis of the number of gallons of fuel consumed and the indications were that 
the average mileage operated per ton of freight was about 380 miles. Should 
this distance be more representative than the shorter one, the average loading 
would consequently be about 3.6 tons. 


A9.3—Reported Line-Haul Costs. Hither in evidence or in the written 
submissions, the actual costs of specific line-haul operations were frequently 
mentioned. Some of these are of value and will be cited. 


Mr. Gutmann, of Smith Transport, Ltd., gave explicit evidence respecting 
the cost of hauling nine tons of freight from Toronto to Cornwall, a distance 
of 275 miles, by tractor and trailer, including all overhead, but excluding pick-up 
and delivery costs, as 2414 cents per 100 lbs., or 1.78 cents per ton-mile. On 
the basis of double hook-up operation, the cost was estimated at 14 5/6 cents 
per 100 lb., or 1.08 cents per ton-mile. The equipment was assumed to be 
Diesel equipment for determining depreciation, etc., but the cost of fuel was 
taken as that for gasoline.2. One man only was assigned to the double hook-up. 


Mr. Burford gave indirectly an example of the minimum cost of transport. 
The earnings of a double hook-up with two men, carrying 30,000 lb. on the 
196.5 mile trip from Picton to Ottawa, were $51.00, or 1.74 cents per ton-mile. 
It was quite apparent that to keep costs within receipts, long hours and con- 
tinuous operation of the equipment was essential. 


Mr. Atkinson, for The Toronto Star, Ltd., and Starways, Ltd., presented 
in his evidence a tabular statement® of the mileages run, yearly costs for 1987, 
and gasoline consumption for 1987 for every individual piece of equipment 
in their large fleet of motor vehicles, and later filed with the Commission, 
some supplementary details of cost of single and double hook-ups. 


The great bulk of the Star’s fleet is engaged in city delivery of newspapers 
—a specialized type of operation. These are excluded for the purpose of this 
study. A certain number of the company’s vehicles, including all of the 
heavier types, are (or were during the period for which the statistics are avail- 
able) engaged in conveyance of newspapers to other towns, 20 to 320 miles 
distant, or in the conveyance of paper stock, and a small quantity of other 
merchandise, under the Class ‘‘D’’ licence of Starways, Ltd. 


Costs, as given, include all normal costs of operation and interest on in- 
vestment, but do not include cargo, public liability or property damage insurance. 
Garage costs, administration overheads, depreciation, wages, road expenses, and 
all direct vehicle costs are included. Wages are higher than the average, and 
probably over-all speed for newspaper trucks is higher than the average for 
trucks generally. 


Average costs of operating trucks and trailers on interurban runs only 
are indicated in Table A9.5. The costs shown ‘‘per ton-mile, 100% load factor’’ 
are the theoretical minimum costs and are practically never obtainable. A load 
factor of 50% more nearly represents usual normal operation. It would be 
unduly high for a private vehicle. 


The heavy tractor equipment is Diesel-operated. Costs of such operation 
are given, as well as an estimated comparable figure for gasoline operation. In 
the case of one group, slight adjustments have been made from averages to allow 
for single and double hook-up operations. 


2Evidence, p. 7462-3. 
3Evidence, p, 5269A., 
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Mr. Sylvester, for Wm. Winters Transport, figured $37.80 as the cost of 
one day’s operation of a vehicle capable of carrying ten tons from St. Catharines 
to Toronto and return, a total distance of 140 miles.* This gives a cost of 2.7 
cents per ton-mile for a full load both ways. It is for a full truckload door-to- 
door operation. 


Marks Transport reported a daily cost of $16.74, in 1936, as an average 
cost of all its trucks (including pick-up and delivery trucks) for the actual 
days each operated.® 


Considering all of the evidence and information made available to it, the 
Commission is satisfied that a cost of 2 cents per ton-mile is the reasonable 
minimum cost for line-haul movements, including the overhead costs properly 
applicable thereto. This is a cost only obtainable in exceptional circumstances 
involving the use of large equipment and the movement of freight in large 
quantities. It can be bettered only by the use of double hook-ups, or the con- 
tinuous operation of men and equipment, or other practices not conducive 
to highway safety. 


With smaller equipment, and a proportion of partial loads, costs per ton- 
mile will exceed 2 cents. The tentative figure given in Art. A9.2, computed 
from the available data as the cost of carrying on a P.C.V. business, is 4.08 
cents per ton-mile. It will be indicated in Art. A9.5, that not much less than 
00% of this cost is occasioned by pick-up and delivery service. 


Hence it may be said that line haul, as usually performed by heavy truck 
or by tractor and one semi-trailer, costs not less than 1/10 cent per hundred 
pounds per mile. | | 


A9.4—Costs of Vehicle Operation. Under normal conditions there ap- 
pears to be comparatively little difference in the cost of operating various sizes 
of vehicles per gallon of fuel used. The average cost of operating a highway fleet 
of twelve heavy tractors and semi-trailers was 73.86 cents per gallon of gasoline 
used, or 12.3 cents per mile. For an equal fleet of light tractors and semi- 
trailers it was 81.29 cents per gallon of gasoline used, or 10.7 cents per mile. 
These costs included depreciation, licences and wages, but not garage accommo- 
dation, administration or overhead. <A large fleet of half-ton eity delivery 
trucks cost 83.04 cents per gallon of gasoline, or 8.37 cents per mile, exclusive 
of drivers’ wages and overhead costs. 


A9.5—Cost of Pick-Up and Delivery. Importance. In the conduct of 
any typical P.C.V. Class ‘‘A’’ business, a very considerable proportion of the 
employees are concerned with pick-up and delivery service. 


On the basis of 17 transport companies conducting Class ‘‘A’’ operations, 
and employing 633 drivers, 308 of these were classed as pick-up and delivery 
drivers. This high proportion exists despite the fact, disclosed in evidence, 
that a substantial proportion of the freight handled by these operators is picked 
up and delivered by the highway vehicles. In the case of one operator 42% of 
all shipments are so handled. 


The cost of conducting the necessary pick-up and delivery operations has 
consequently an important bearing on the success of a trucking enterprise. 


Warehouse employees of the 17 companies mentioned total 175 employees 
engaged in receiving, sorting and loading freight. At least half of the staffs 


4Evidence, p. 4389. 
5Hividence, p. 2322. 
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of these organizations are concerned with pick-up and delivery services. The 


cost of these operations cannot be much less than half of the total operating 
pes of the companies concerned, exclusive of business office and administration 
costs. 

Mileages and Load Factors of Highway Trucks and Pick-Up and. Delivery 
Trucks. More than one witness before the Commission estimated that his 
pick-up and delivery trucks ran about fifty miles per day, or 15,000 miles per 
year, but in no case was such opinion based on any records of mileages. 


Mr. Sylvester, for Wm. Winters Transport,® estimated that their ten-ton 


- units. run approximately 50,000 miles annually and their P. and D. trucks 


about 15,000 miles; and that full loads from St. Catharines to Toronto comprise 
80% of their business.’ 


Mr. Strathdee*® divided his statement of annual mileage of 319,800 miles 


into about 10,000 miles for each of six P. and D. trucks and about 43,000 miles 


for each of six highway trucks. 


Mr. Carr® estimated from a three months’ survey, that ten highway trucks 
averaged 35,000 miles each and four P. and D. trucks averaged 12,500 miles 
each, to give his estimated annual total of 400,000 miles; that winter mileage 
is about two-thirds of summer mileage; that for six months of the year a 
stake truck with five tons capacity averages 75% of capacity load, and for 
six months 50% of capacity; that a tractor and semi-trailer with eight tons 


_ capacity for six months’ loadings averages 80% of capacity, and for six months 
60% of capacity. 


Mr. Goodale,”® on the basis of two weeks’ check, computed his annual mileage 


— at 475,000 miles, and thought that this was right within 25,000 miles. He di- 
_ vided this mileage between eighteen highway trucks at about 22,200 miles each, 


ee... es 


a 


and eight P. and D. trucks averaging 9,400 miles each. 


On the other hand, several important organizations reported considerably 
lower mileages. Data received from one company operating a very large fleet 
of light parcel and pick-up and delivery trucks at a number of points throughout 
Ontario, showed an average mileage per day of just under thirty miles, or about 
9,000 miles per year. These trucks, chiefly 114-and 2-ton trucks, although 


- some were smaller, consumed an average of 3.26 gallons of gasoline per basic 
day of eight hours. 


Cost Per Mile and Per Day. Statistics furnished by an industrial organiza- 


tion in Toronto, and also by a mercantile firm, both with extensive delivery 


services, and both working normal eight-hour days, show average weekly mileages 
of approximately 150 miles, and costs of 814 cents per mile for all costs of 


operating 114-or 2-ton trucks, exclusive of drivers’ wages, garage rentals and 


administrative overhead. 


Assuming thirty miles per day at 814 cents, the direct cost per day of a 


pick-up and delivery truck is $5.55, allowing $3.00 for the driver. 


Cost of Operations of Motor Transport Terminals. Valuable information 
on this matter was furnished by Motor Express Terminals, Ltd., Toronto. The 
business of this organization consists exclusively in the soliciting and pick-up 
and delivery of freight for their client transport companies. Mr. Thorpe, in 


6Evidence, p. 4381. 
7TEvidence, p. 4391. 
8Evidence, p. 2813. 
9Bvidence, pp. 2901, 2950. 
loKvidence, p. 4639, ef seq. 
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his evidence, gave the cost of pick-up and delivery per 100 lb., either picked up 
or delivered, as approximately 10 cents.*? 


By no means all of the freight handled by its client transport companies 
is handled across the Motor Express Terminals’ platforms. Larger shipments 
are picked up and delivered by the transport operators themselves, including 
some which have been solicited by Motor Express Terminals. On these latter 
Terminals charges 3 cents per 100 lb.; on parcels picked up or delivered, the 
price is 10 cents per 100 lb. In addition, transport companies pay the company 
rentals for platform space, which averages another 114 cents per 100 lb. 
handled through the terminal. For shipments passed directly from one trans- 
port to another a fee of 5 cents per 100 lb. is charged. From the admitted 
financial results of these operations to the company, the prices charged virtually 
represent cost.’? 


Average Weight of Shipments and Packages. The Motor Express Ter- 
minals, Ltd., is essentially what its name implies. Most of its freight is express 
freight and its shipments would average considerably lighter than those handled 
by a normal transport company. A survey of one day’s operations gave an 
average of 4.77 packages per shipment, with the number of shipments less than 
100 lb. being equal to the number of shipments more than 100 lb., the average 
weight of the latter being 400 lb. The average weight per individual package 
handled was about 48 lb. 


The results of this spot check, so far as weight of packages is concerned, 
correspond remarkably well with one referred to by Mr. Teakle, of Martin 
Transports, Ltd., during his evidence.t* In a survey of about 1,000 waybills, 
the average weight found per shipment was 406 lb. and it was put up in eight 
to ten packages. Martin Transports do a large short-haul as well as a long-haul 
freight business of essentially package type. 


From the one-day survey mentioned, the average weight per shipment is 
250 lb., taking minima at 100 lb. The average tonnage per day is very nearly 
60 tons, representing an average of 480 shipments at a nominal 250 lb. each. 
These are gathered or delivered by a variable number of trucks, representing 
a pick-up or delivery of 53 shipments, or 13,333 lb. on the average per day per 
truck for an expenditure of 7.3 gallons of gasoline, or 1.1 gallons per ton of 
freight picked up or delivered. 


Costs Per Pick-Up and Per 100 Pounds. From such segregation of the 
operating costs of Motor Express Terminals as is possible, it is estimated that 
vehicle operation and actual pick-up or delivery by the driver represents between 
54% to 60% of the total cost of operation, less solicitation and administration. 
On this basis, substantiated from other sources, bare delivery or pick-up costs 
range from 5.25 cents to 5.80 cents per 100 lb., say 5.50 cents. On the above 
daily tonnage handled per truck, the cost per truck per day would be $7.34, or 
almost exactly $1.00 per gallon of gasoline consumed in the process. 


If it be assumed that the driver is actually driving the vehicle only one- 
third of the time, and the remainder of the time is at the consignees’ or ship- 
pers’ premises delivering or receiving goods, the actual truck operation would 
have to carry a charge of about 4.00 cents per 100 lb. and actual receiving or 
delivering the goods one of 1.50 cents per 100 lb. This is on the basis of the 
driver receiving $3.00 per day. 


Statistics furnished by a private industrial company with several plants 
11Evidence, p. 6491. 


12Evidence, p. 6305. 
13Evidence, p. 3767. 
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throughout Ontario, and making steady deliveries of their products at 85% load 
factor on 114-and 2-ton trucks, show delivery costs per 100 lb. varying from 
just under 7 cents to 1014 cents per 100 lb. The number of stops per day 
ranges from 36 in a small city to 51 in Toronto. , 


Another company handling a very substantial amount of heavy freight 
informed the Commission that heavy freight in quantity can be picked up or 
delivered in Toronto for a fraction less than 5 cents per 100 lb., and in Hamilton 
about 35% cheaper, since the size of the delivery area is smaller. 


Mr. Gutmann, of Smith Transport, Ltd.,** stated that pick-up or delivery 
- costs in Toronto are 7 cents to 8 cents per 100 lb., including warehousing, or 
the sorting of the freight as received, and in Montreal 8 cents per 100 lb. 


From the above data, necessarily fragmentary by reason of the dearth of 
cost records kept by the operating companies, and from much other information 
gathered in confidence, it is possible arbitrarily to segregate average pick-up or 
delivery costs in Toronto per 100 lb. of package freight approximately as follows: 


Src renpeAanUeienvery irlck.. OPECration. COS va. ooo. ccc eee cece sce bee veces 4.00 cents 
rivera time Oonetruck, receiving Or delivering ca. joc. . Oe. sw ce cw teh ee weve wiyst te bia 
Handling and sorting freight, loading and unloading pick-up and delivery 
Se One eR ee oe iy el eae hi wees AER Haas Sa cb ak wd vale elie ck ae ds bw 08 ra | Be 
Peer Demvicion and OVerhead’ >.) 6.5625 06 ok oe ose eros t elas Selegseecewes 115 = 
9.0 2 


The above cost is altogether irrespective of the cost of loading or unloading 
the highway trucks, which may or may not be done by the trucks’ own drivers, 
but it includes the piling of the goods on the platform ready for them. It will 
thus be seen that except for some part of the clerical and overhead costs, assumed 
as 0.75 cents per 100 lb., these pick-up and delivery costs are wholly additional 
to the cost of direct line-haul movement from shipper’s door to consignee’s door 
in truckload, or part truckload, shipments. There would be considerable saving 
in rent and other expense if no terminal platforms or warehouses were required. 
This purely additional cost of pick-up or delivery service is, from the above 
figures, assumed as 9 cents for Toronto, and, on the basis of Mr. McGregor’s 
evidence,! as 614 cents in Hamilton. For a town with less sorting and shorter 
deliveries the cost might be as low as 4 cents, but could hardly be less. 


A9.6—Cost of Loading and Unloading Highway Trucks. From figures 
supplied the Commission, the actual labour cost of loading and unloading 
heavy freight into and from the highway trucks at the terminals is 2.55 cents per 
100 lb., or about 114 cents for each operation. 

Confirmation of this figure is found in Mr. Sylvester’s estimate of $37.80 
as the cost of transporting 10 tons in each direction on a round trip of 140 
miles, or $18.90 for the single trip of 70 miles.*° On the basis of 2 cents per 
ton-mile with 100% load factor, in accordance with Table A9.5, the haulage 
cost is $14.00, leaving 49 cents per ton as the cost of loading and unloading. 


It would appear that around 21% cents per 100 lb., or 50 cents per ton, is 
approximately the loading and unloading costs for either door to door shipments, 
or for terminal to terminal shipments. If after this first unloading, it must be 
distributed by pick-up and delivery trucks, and prior to the first loading must 
be gathered in by pick-up and delivery trucks, there is a cost for each of such 
operations of an additional 9 cents per 100 lb. in Toronto and probably as low 
as half of that in a small town. 

14BHvidence, p. 3024. 


15Evidence, p. 5144A. 
isHvidence, 4389. 
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A9.7—Other Costs Incidental to Line Haul. It would be conservative 
to estimate that the clerical and overhead expenses of Motor Express Terminals, 
for example, would not be materially affected if the company were conducting 
highway, as well as pick-up and delivery, operations. On this basis 0.75 cent 
has been deducted from the estimated cost of 100% pick-up and delivery 
services and must be added to the cost of loading and unloading to cover all 
highway terminal charges, which would accrue irrespective of whether the 
load was taken on or set off at a terminal or a private shipping door. On this 
principle, 4 cents per 100 lb. would be added to the cost of highway line haul, 
2.50 cents of which would be to cover loading and unloading and 1.50 cents to 
eover clerical and overhead costs. 


Table A9.7—Equipment and Employees Required in Public Commercial 
Vehicle Operations in Ontario, 1936 


5 Large 13 Small 
Companies, Companies, 
Item 18 Business in Business 
Companies Excess of $100,000 
$300,000 or less 
ise ICI OSC aI. Ea tov in 8 als aw Wa owdts $3,465,000 $2,920,000 $545,000 
Otel DiCCES OF CAUIPINENE «... 6 6665 see aie o oteiete 1,086 887 199 
ete TRG VOCE MUTIVES | 0.5 6 6 cicke ds agers s c's «sais 4 aie ee 659 509 150 
Business per: 
ROT EOS POCONO Goch. iis be ee eaters Ge he $3,190 $3,290 $2,740 
EMV UA er STi S 90. oy | 88 a AiG BS AEE Be a $5,260 $5,740 $3,635 
TEENS TI SM) Bue, Bs 8 cl aie ne 267 229 38 
OTIVQUEED Se Gs. Clot of gn nn a a 392 280 142 
“STERT eT OY a 320 280 40 
PEPAIIOPS i Oe cs os: 8.4. 510g Ere ee ne ae 79 2 r 
SPOUT CUI A Ere tr) seed, Se se edo aes 28 26 Z 
MTA MC TIN OY COS elf Stik... shy sdhisie Wlalh 2 os dw sales 1,278 1,078 200 
MI CIV OTS TONG DRCIDCT Sy. .oce 6 scans 2G lege oxide 8 eres 736 601 135 
Re AEC IIOUSOMICI erin. Gis Ae es cae Ssh nces + a eve 0 0's 209 179 30 
SARA SCIICII MM. cide hls > abe «such sw sibtd aie les Slee 3 92 79 13 
TCR ARC COUCH ATION si. es ajate 2s lactic «he alae « 241 219 22 
BI DtOWees DET IGTIVE! oo. boc co coe wee ce mes 1.74 1.80 Lod 
mmployees per power Unit .........620..... 1.95 Zhe 1.48 
Employees per unit of equipment ........... 1.18 21 1.01 
Business turnover per employee ............ $2,711 $2,709 $2,120 
Business turnover per power unit .......... $5,286 $5,743 $4,033 


A9.8—Cost of Line Haul Plus Pick-Up and Delivery Services. On 
the basis of the figures developed above, the additional cost of less than truck- 
load shipments over truckload shipments from Toronto to a small town, or 
vice versa, would be 1314 cents per 100 lb.; from Toronto to Hamilton, or 
vice versa, 1514 cents; and between two medium-size cities, 10 to 12 cents. 
A general average of $2.50 per ton might be assumed. 


If 9 cents per 100 lb. (an infrequent but not unusual rate) be looked upon 
as the bare cost of transport in truckload lots of easily handled, low grade freight, 
such as steel bars, between Toronto and Hamilton, 24 cents would appear to be 
a low minimum price for package freight picked up by pick-up and delivery 
trucks in Toronto and delivered similarly in Hamilton. 

The standard rates of the Automotive Transport Association of Ontario 
(A.T.A. rates) from Toronto to Hamilton are 19 cents for fourth class; 22 cents 
for third class; 26 cents for second class; and 30 cents for first class. 
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If all freight were delivered through a terminal freight house, the A.T.A, 
rates would appear unprofitable, unless the proportion of first and second class 
freight of small bulk was most substantial. 


A9.9—Estimated Minimum Cost of Freight Motor Transport. Sum- 
ming up, motor transport costs are composed of the following factors, each 
having been charged with its own share of general overhead: 


(a) Cost of Line Haul. 
The average minimum cost of line haul is not less than 1/10 cent 
per mile per 100 lb. 

(b) Costs of Loading and Unloading Highway Trucks. 
Minimum cost of these combined operations averages but little less 
than 2% cents per 100 lb. 

(c) Cost of Clerical and Other Terminal Expenses, Ftc. 
A reasonable minimum average for this cost, which attaches to all 
transport movements, is 14% cents per 100 Ib. 

(d) Cost of Pick-Up and Delivery. 
This cost varies with the size of the terminal communities. The average 
cost per 100 lb. for either of these operations appears to be about as 


follows: 
TOL OTEO: ee esc see Nee. isco cua) Ge. o'o old Cea cle le REN De te tt ere 9 cents 
Hamilton; Windsor: or/equivalent community ..:2-0...)..). see eee eee 61% cents 
Sms! CLEVES. sai. elspa dete As 3: 0 co, 0. 5 a a a lenaratin, VreLeetne rags ean Te tena mn 5 cents 
Minimums... ofa See eee aie ale’ a' sie, «: srs, Suebey eambete ane ieted tte aie tong tea et metre 4 cents 


The cost of transport in full truck loads is composed of items (a), (b), and (c); 
in less than truck load lots, of items (a), (b), (c) and (d). 


Although the necessarily approximate nature of the above figures be granted, 
they are still sufficient to show the complete absurdity of pick-up and delivery 
transport rates between Toronto and Hamilton of 9, 10, 12 or even 15 cents. Not 
that selected items in substantial lots might not be carried much more cheaply 
than the average run of package freight. If classification be ignored, and the 
selection of freight be allowed, along with the freedom of each operator to fix 
his own rate, the evils of cut-throat competition will continue indefinitely. 


The average rate received by Martin Transports in 1936 was 35.1 cents 
per 100 lb., or $7.02 per ton. Pick-up and delivery costs, ranging from $1.80 
to $3.10 per ton, depending on the terminals, would absorb 26% to 44% of 
the revenue, probably between 35% and 40%. Another 80 cents per ton, or 11% 
of the rate received, would be absorbed in labour charges for loading and unload- 
ing the highway trucks and in clerical and overhead expenses. Thus, 46 to 
01% of the revenue is absorbed before line haul is considered at all. 


On the basis of one operator’s experience, 40% of all freight is delivered 
direct by highway truck. The weighted cost of the whole loading operation 
is $2.80 per ton, estimated to represent pick-up, double warehousing, loading, un- 
loading and delivery at $3.30 per ton for 60% of the traffic, and loading and 
unloading only at 80 cents per ton for 40% of the traffic. The average cost per 
ton of the entire operations of six operators (Table A9.4) was $4.15, so that 
terminal services represent 55% of the entire cost of operations. It appears 
safe to say that the cost of line haul averages not more than 50% of the entire 
eost of less-than-truckload transport. This deduction is borne out by the fact 
that almost 50% of power units and almost 50% of drivers are classed as 
allocated to the pick-up and delivery service. 


A9.10—Depreciation of Motor Vehicles for the Transport of Freight. 
A representative indication of the extent to which provision is made for the 
depreciation of motor vehicles for the haulage of freight is to be found in Table 
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A9.6. This shows the practice of fifteen public commercial vehicle operators 
whose operating statements were examined by the Commission. 


From this Table, it is seen that the write-off in respect of vehicles for the 
last year reported averaged 14.49% of first cost and that the total write-off was 
59.06% of first cost. The accrued allowance for depreciation of buildings and 
equipment other than vehicles was 17.37% of first cost. 


A9.11—Equipment and Employees Required in P.C.V. Operations. 
Of paramount importance in the conduct of a motor trucking business is the 
matter of the equipment required and the employees needed, not only to operate 
the equipment, but also to perform the many other duties associated with such 
an enterprise. 


From oral evidence heard by the Commission and from answers to ques- 
tionnaires received by it, statistics of the number of units of various types of 
equipment owned and the number of employees of the various categories em- 
ployed by eighteen public commercial vehicle operators are available. These 
eighteen operators included some of the largest, as well as some of the smallest, 
and would appear to represent a very fair cross-section of P.C.V. operations. 
The combined results are exhibited in Table A9.7. 


In judging the business soundness of a motor trucking enterprise, it is useful 
to compare the amount of equipment and the number of employees utilized by 
large organizations and by small organizations, not only group with group, 
but also each group with the average for the total number of operators, large 
and small. To this end Table A9.8 has been prepared. 


From this Table the difference in the conduct of large and small P.C.V. 
businesses is apparent. A small business requires proportionately a greater 
number of trucks and drivers and a lesser number of warehouse and office 
employees than does a large business. The latter, with greater quantities of 
freight to move, tends to the use of tractors, semi-trailers and double hook-ups, 
with fewer drivers to handle the freight on the road, and a larger proportion 
of office help and solicitors to keep the business running smoothly and un- 
interruptedly. . 


It is obvious that since the above represents average conditions, those op- 
erators doing the maximum amount of business with the minimum of equip- 
ment and personnel are the most prosperous. In the group of five large opera- 
tors, the operators showing the best net results handle their share of the total 
business with from 10% to 20% less units of equipment and 10% to 30% 
less personnel than does the theoretical average operator of such group. This 
advantage arises from an excellent load factor, economically desirable lengths 
of haul and unquestionably capable management. 


Amongst the smaller operators, the necessity of having adequate spare equip- 
ment appears to affect conditions of operation to a marked degree. There 1s 
little divergence from the pro rata amount of equipment to which each operator 
would be entitled on the basis of the business done. In this group as well, the 
more prosperous operators enjoy lengths of haul of 70 to 90 miles for a large 
proportion of their business. 

Almost all companies, and particularly the small companies, have some 
proportion of their drivers serve part of the time as highway drivers and part 
of their time as pick-up and delivery drivers, either as a normal arrangement 
or aS an emergency one. It is consequently difficult to specify the exact pro- 
portion of drivers who are highway drivers or who are pick-up and delivery 
drivers. The proportion varies considerably, but the average 1s nevertheless 
of value. Excluding one company, which handles a large amount of city 
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cartage, the average for the remaining companies is 51% of the total driving 
staff employed as highway drivers and 49% as pick-up and delivery drivers. As 
has been pointed out, this may include the reserve from which spare highway 
drivers are drawn. 


Table A9.8—Estimated and Actual Equipment and Personnel Required for 
Conducting Assumed Volumes of Public Commercial Vehicle Business 


Total Annual Business and Basis of Numbers Given Below 


Numbers Required for Numbers Required for Actual Numbers Used 
$100,000 Business $545,000 Business for $545,000 Business 
Item Proportioned to Proportioned to by 13 Small P.C.V. 
Actual Numbers for Actual Numbers for Operators 
18 P.C.V. Operators 5 Large P.C.V. 
Operators 
Equipment 
TYACLOYS) nce ct ote 8 43 38 
TYueksa De8 seas eee eee eee 11 52 112 
Semil-trailersy ..2/ 2 ie: siaeee 9 52 40 
Traders. 6 hee eee 2 13 re 
Dolliesia avin a) Pa ee if 5 2 
Total pieces ........ 31 165 199 
Employees 
Drivers and helpers ...... a a a he 1s) 
Warehousemen ........... 6 a5 13 
Garagemen Vig. yecene e ee, 3 33 30 
Office and solicitation ..... fh 41 20 


Total employees .... 37 201 200 
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APPENDIX A-X 


TYPICAL RATES AND FARES 


A10.1—Rates of Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. Typical competitive 
rates charged by Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., for typical movements of various 
commodities are-indicated in Table A10.1, with the corresponding railway P. 
and D. Group 4 rates for less than carload movements. 


Table A10.1—Rates per 100 Pounds Charged by Canada Steamship Lines, 
| Ltd., for Less than Carload and Carload Shipments 
for Typical Movements 


Canada Steamship Lines Per 100 Pounds Railway 


Carload P. and D. 
Movement 1S OF) be “Minimum __ Rate, __ Fourth Group 
Rate, Cents Wt., Lb. Cents Rate, Cents 
Canned Goods 
Whitby (via Toronto) to Montreal .... 30 24,000 20 52 
Seoaeiariaes: to’ Montreal’... ... 0008. 28 24,000 20 55 
WANRUSODMLOMMONLTCAl = cs bese. osc lod 3D 24,000 30 72 
Picton (and points via Picton) to 
TSE SCE) os a 25 20,000 20 50 
Carload rates include cartage at destina- 
tion up to 3 cents per 100 lb. 
Cartage to Picton up to 5 cents per 100 lb. 
absorbed. 
Paint Products 
Windsor to Montreal (door to door) .... 65(Min. 98 cents) nye te 
Montreal to Toronto (ifsiding each point) .. 20,000 3544 


Sugar (any quantity) 
Toronto to Windsor (door to door) ..... 25 (Min. 75 cents) a 43 
(Cartage at Windsor not to exceed 5 
cents bag absorbed). 


Rubber Goods 
Toronto to Montreal (door to door) .... 40 ae x 70 
Hamilton to Montreal (door to door) .. 40 ph igs mee 86 


Books (any quantity) 

(Truck, competitive) 

PPOMOMUOEEOR WUONETECAl ©. oie ee es ee is ane es 50 Le ee 70 
Denatured Alcohol in Drums 
Anti-Freeze in Drums 

Toronto to Windsor 

W altkervillesao “POrOntO: <2. 6 aes eee cee cs a 30,000 2746 


Paper Boxes (Knocked Down) 


Hamilton (if siding) to Wallaceburg 
POCA ERAN ee wn oli ghee «a5 0 9 ele Sa ale & ar 20,000 24% 


Hamilton (if siding) to Picton (if 
STUNTS) 1 2 Oe RA pr miei acy ec ts 20,000 25 
Steel Sheets 
PATTON LO) WiINGSOY pois os 2a ad eee ae 30,000 18 
mamiiton to Montreal «6.5.0.0 ss 0 Fawn. ete 60,000 18 


Copper, Bronze and Brass Products 


Toronto to Montreal (door to door), any : 
PUR TR RA te Sa sivkg sie wi pieia sais ponte weal Sn 40 (Min. 45 cents) eS 70 


A10.2—Minimum Motor Transport Rates Paid by Canadian Canners, 
Ltd. The minimum rates paid to transport operators by Canadian Canners, 
Ltd., for the transport of canned goods, as given in the evidence of Mr. Caldwell 
representing that company, are shown in Table A10.2. The rates paid on truck- 
load or less-than-truckload lots appear to average around 60 per cent. of the 
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rates recommended by the Automotive Transport Association, or railway pick- 
up and delivery rates. If the rates quoted by a selected motor transport are 
not the lowest rates available to the trade, the customer will in many instances 
instruct Canadian Canners to ship goods only by the trucker quoting the lowest 
rates.* : 


A10.3—Motor Transport Rates Paid by National Grocers, Ltd. The 
general level of rates paid by National Grocers, Ltd., for transport by motor 
truck is indicated in Table A10.8, which cites the rates paid for twenty-four 
characteristic movements, and, at the same time, the comparable rates under the 
Automotive Transport Association tariff and under Group 4 of the railway 
pick-up and delivery tariff. They average 77.2 per cent. of the respective A.T.A. 
rates and 76.2 per cent. of the railway P. and D. rates. In most instances the 
transport operator has his headquarters in the city or town named. 


A10.4—Comparison of Railway and Motor Coach Fares. Reference 
has been made in Chapter X to Table A10.4, which was submitted by the 
Ontario Association of Motor Coach Operators. This table, which follows, 
affords a ready comparison of typical railway and motor coach passenger fares 
charged between Toronto and 57 other points. 


1Evidence, pp. 5578-5593. 
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Table A10.2—Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds Paid to Motor Transports by 
Canadian Canners, Ltd., on Truckload or 
Less-Than-Truckload Lots 


Notes: East of Toronto, goods are sold F.O.B. factory, and the customer pays for 
transport. 


See Evidence, pages 5578 to 55938. 


Rates Paid A.T.A. Fourth 
é to Truckers Class Rate and 
PS Miles by Canadian Railway P. and D. 
Canners Fourth Group Rate 
CLASSES “A” AND “C” TRANSPORTS 
' To Toronto From 
PII ela k w's-ahi eS ics, gs 8 0 ae aw aes 63 12 29 
ang oomis Hast. to Picton ......6 0 os.4 Lbs 2 oT 
eta CSTW ete OR as CaP ae Re ae 141 12 37 
From Simcoe to 
ee ETOST ON oe ses ase cb ce ein © 40-43 15 7 
Pesperer. and: Guelpony. . 624 bas ec eth oe 46-55 18 Hf 
ibe Peal CL. AA Rt eS 5 San a mere BS 59 15 24 
ALE a ay a 73 25 34 
AMGRGTONOY 4 5.5 din deed OR Bett © DIO eo eee 83 15 34 
ALOR PVE 2 0 ig ek al a a a a rg 30 41 
From St. Catharines to 
eT Ani ee LOCBLOR criiice. sls ss 0 Gore's ween 59-62 15 29 
TROTOMUOMM CE aes Stole cae icles See eke 71 15 29 
Seu ie feds | Sy ee a a 97 30 34 
DP CEeTNG CSTR ee” go. 5 he's als 6 .Si9 6 caries, 1.0 114 20 36 
STOUR TiS 8 oe 132 25 36 
NEN Sis ae eee a ae clove whos 4 Ws & bei Gs elete 233 35 43 
From Hamilton to 
THING E9E PS) a gen ae 43 8 (19 2.7 A. 
(24 Ry. P. and D. 
LEE CLOLU Eee os etc tae he bes 63 20 29 
LOSS eC Ga So 80 15 32 
Eerie CLV hes lel 2 Oe ae 113 rats 41 
CLE IA, en le A NRS AR 147 30 ath 
ihe Wy) ro Me a ee re 198 30 43 
CLASS “D” TRANSPORTS 
Serrauuroyeto Peanilton, oo 2 6... 8 ke oes 101 20 34 
15 Full load 
PSEA LO RETA IIICOD. 2 v6 eels + vince eee 8 145 20 at 
15 Full load 
30 41 


MUTIINStON 10 Sanda x os 6,5 ce oe Fe eens 157 
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Table A10.3—Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds Paid to Motor Transports 
by National Grocers, Ltd., on Less-Than-Truckload Lots 


See Evidence, pages 5213, 5233, 5255. 


Rates Paid to A.T.A, Railway 
f Truckers by Fourth P. and D. 
Toronto to Miles National Class Fourth 
Grocers Group 
OSRAWE cag cree < oan cae 34 10 19 24 
LATA ON aot seyret 43 10 19 24 
Gelb? i. Bes eee 52 16 25 25 
Byantord aca ee 66 20 a OH 27 
Ii cChenerue. V4.0 55,4 6 ee al 12 27 27 
nee Catharines). 4.7.5 CL 18 29 29 
TIN USAY: cs3res!) bene ee ee Tire 25 29 29 
ORPIIA 0 os stan, a eee 82 20 34 34 
Niagara shalls (so0.o ee 84 22% 32 32 
Collingwood). 28.233 3a ae 92 25 34 34 
Peterborough: ; 22) 324 ee 92 45 Sy o2 
SLLatlOrderr.. vires sce 98 20 34 34 
LOndon ise7 2 was. ee 114 17% 36 36 
Bevevilleé: ott iancin eee 115 20 36 36 
Owen Sout: 22)... eee 116 25 37 37 
ker DOTLAS ple Site ee Hog 25 36 36 
KAN ESTO Sen alee see 166 30 4] 41 
Sal ayl ees a oa eee 181 40 41 41 
CRATHAIN. ic sen oe 190 40 43 43 
North Bayne eee 220 45 45 45 
Windsor) 6: Sse) oe eee 241 35 43 43 
Cornwall i..2 eee 275 50 50 50 
Ottawawees cae eee 280 40) 47 47 
PempDrokejar. sc ae eee 280-327 40 47 47 
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APPENDIX A-XITTI 


ALLOCATION OF THE COST OF THE HIGHWAYS 
SECTION 1—ESTIMATES OF THE SOCIAL-NECESSITY VALUE OF ROADS 


A13.1—Per Capita Basis of Social-Necessity Value. As has been 
pointed out in Chapt. XIII, the social-necessity value of the roads or streets 
in a given area, rural or urban, as measured by the annual expenditure on them, 
willingly made, appears to be measurably proportionate to the number of people 
locally served by such roads and streets. 


An indication of the comparative constancy of the per capita value of social 
necessity will be found in a study of the actual expenditure on roads and 
streets for various years, both before and after the advent of the motor car. 


A13.2—Per Capita Expenditures on Rural Roads, 1913. In the year 
1913 there were nineteen counties which had adopted the county road system 
under the legislation of 1901. Nine of these, namely, Lanark, Simcoe, Welling- 
ton, Peel, Prince Edward, Halton, Perth, Leeds-Grenville and Haldimand were 
essentially agricultural, without either widely-spread urban development or any 
extended areas of non-agricultural land. 


The average expenditures per capita, by these counties, and by the town- 
ships included in them, for their own rural roads were as shown in Table A13.1. 
These amounts are exclusive of any provincial grants received by the counties 
and represent what the rural residents of the particular county evidently felt 
they could afford to pay for roads during 1913. The figures consequently 
provide an indication of the annual social-necessity value of the roads to the 
municipality concerned. 


Table A13.1—Expenditure on Rural Roads by Nine Typical Agricultural 
Counties of Ontario and Their Townships for 1913, Exclusive of 
Any Provincial Grant Received 


7 EOE 
Pelasive® wnship Road __ Total 
eae Sareea pe acadien e OD poise (c) Expenditure 
Road System Separated Township Per Per Per 
Counties Established Towns (a) Population Total Capita Total Capita Capita 
PANO: Me ae: 1903 26,259 15,773 $12,506 $0.48 $18,623. $1.18 $1.66 
Simcoe! | so... 1903 80,892 43,518 20,469 0.25 73,389 1.69 1.94 
Wellington .... 1903 36,979 26,147 36,852 1.00 73,089 219 3.79 
Le eee Ga 1906 19,402 14,924 51,805 2.67 60,639 4.06 6.73 
Prince Edward 1907 15,644 11,091 11,303 0.72 10,524 0.95 1.67 
Haiton ©S%. <2.% 1907 20,880 L347 56,821 2.72 40,295 3.55 6.27 
OPS he hire Gale « 1907 30,152 25,086 24,391 0.81 81,255 3.24 4.05 
Leeds-Grenville 1910 37,309 28,414 So,542 0.91 72,677 2.56 3.47 
Haldimand ... 1911 20,372 13,326 40,669 2.00 22,291 1.67 3.67 
a 
Deir 5 bys 287,889 189,626 288,695 ... $452,782 Sie ae 
ee ak is ae geek $1.00 $2.39 $3.39 


(a) Municipal Statistics for 19138, Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Industries. 
(b) Report of Department of Public Highways, 1918. 
(c) Report of Department of Public Highways, 1918, p. 19. 
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Any monies received from the Province are properly to be regarded as a 
governmental provision for non-local uses of the highways. Nevertheless, as the 
nineteen counties may have been disposed to regard the aid so received as in some 
degree constituting a provincial shouldering of local burdens, and may have eased 
up on their own expenditures, the amounts expended by the townships within 
these counties, which then enjoyed no provincial subsidy, are probably a fairer 
indication of social-necessity value than are the expenditures of the counties 
enjoying such. 

The total rural or township poulation included in the nine selected counties 
was, using round numbers, 190,000 out of a total rural population of 1,014,000 
in the Province. The average expenditures by all townships in these nine 
counties during 1913 was $2.39 per capita, while by ail townships other than 
those included in these specific counties and in semi-urban York County it was 
$2.64. It would tend to be higher (estimated as $2.67) in townships not in- 
cluded in the nineteen counties that had adopted the county road system. 


A13.3—Per Capita Expenditure on Rural Road, 1918. In 1918, at the 
end of a period of diminished road work due to lack of labour and the ex- 
penditure of energy and money in other directions, there were twenty-five 
counties enjoying provincial grants under the county road legislation. Of these 
counties, fifteen were fully developed and essentially agricultural counties con- 
taining neither extensive urban development nor large areas of non-agricultural 
land. The county expenditure per capita, and the per capita expenditures of 
the townships in these counties were as indicated in Table A13.2. In the ease 
of Lanark and Wellington the county expenditure may be slightly affected by 
contributions from Smith’s Falls and Guelph under suburban area agreements, 
but these counties are included for comparison with 1918. The county expen- 
ditures are very slightly lower than in 1918, but the township expenditures are 
appreciably lower, as is the average for the counties and townships combined. 


A13.4—Per Capita Expenditures on Rural Roads, 1924—In 1924 the 
provincial road system had taken shape, and road construction by all authorities 
was in full swing. During this year expenditure by the townships within the 
county road area, exclusive of provincial grants, was $2,473,161,1 or $2.61 per 
capita (estimated as $1.05 for construction and $1.56 for maintenance). 

Expenditures by counties, less repayments by cities and separated towns, 
and less the provincial grants, totalled very close to $3,280,000,2 these counties 
having a population within the county road system area, and exclusive of cities 
and separated towns, of 1,365,000. This represented a per capita expenditure 
of $2.40 (estimated as $1.58 for construction and $0.82 for maintenance). 

The total assessment on the counties for King’s Highway construction and 
maintenance for the year 1924 was $1,286,099,? or $0.94 per capita (estimated 
as $0.70 for construction and $0.24 for maintenance). 

The average total road expenditure per capita carried by the rural popula- 
tion for this year, including assessments for the King’s Highways, was $5.95 
(estimated as $3.33 for construction and $2.62 for maintenance). 

For the fifteen counties mentioned in Art. A13.8, the expenditures, total 
and per capita, are as set out in Table A13.8 for the year 1924. Excluding 
three of these counties, Lanark, Wellington and Kent, in which contributions 
by cities occur, the per capita expenditure on construction and maintenance by 
the farming population in the twelve remaining representative counties was 


1Report of the Department of Public Highways, 1923-4-5, p. 60. 
2Tbid., pp. 24, 49, 51. 
3[bid., pp. 76, 77, 78. 
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$5.89, including $1.00 paid towards the King’s Highways, or very little different 
from the average expenditure by the agricultural communities as determined for 
the entire southerly part of the Province operating under the county road 
legislation. 


A13.5—Per Capita Expenditure on Rural Roads, 1930. The introduc- 
tion of county suburban road systems in counties containing a city or separated 
town is reflected in the road costs for such counties and prevents a direct com- 
parison of the expenditures in them for 1930 and 1935 with those of former 
years or with those of other counties not so affected. 


Of the fifteen counties shown in Table A13.3, for 1924, only six were avail- 
able for comparison on the basis adopted for the years 1913, 1918 and 1924. 
Statistics for these six counties, namely, Simcoe, Prince Edward, Haldimand, 
Huron, Northumberland and Durham, and Dufferin, for the year 1930, are 
given in Table A13.4. The sequence of the counties is the order in which they 
commenced operations under the Highway Improvement Act of 1901. In 1930 
they contained 12.0 per cent. and 10.8 per cent. of the rural population and 
of the urban population of the Provinee, respectively, and in 1935, 11.4 per cent. 
and 10.6 per cent., respectively. 


In 1930, expenditures varied considerably with the counties, but township 
expenditures, representing almost entirely work paid out of the year’s tax levy, 
were more consistent. The average county expenditure per head, was $3.38 
(estimated as $2.51 for construction and $0.87 for maintenance) ; the average 
township expenditure per head was $3.57 (estimated as $1.95 for construction 
and $1.62 for maintenance) ; and the assessment for King’s Highways was $1.83 
(estimated as $1.50 for construction and $0.33 for maintenance); or a total 
expenditure per rural inhabitant of these six counties of $5.96 for construction 
and $2.82 for maintenance. 


A13.6—Per Capita Expenditure on Rural Roads, 1935. Expenditures 
by all authorities in 1935 showed the effects of the depression. Table A13.5 gives 
the per capita expenditures for the rural population in the six counties to which 
reference has previously been made. County expenditure ranged from 38 cents 
per capita, in the case of Northumberland and Durham, to $2.01 per capita, in 
the ease of Haldimand. The average expenditure per county inhabitant was 
91 cents. 


Township expenditures ranged from $1.60 per capita, in the case of Simcoe, 
to $3.77 per capita in the case of Dufferin, with an average expenditure per 
township inhabitant of $2.06. This was the first year that the municipalities 
were not called upon to pay a proportion of the King’s Highway expenditure. 


Total expenditure per rural inhabitant ranged from $2.23 to $5.22 and 
averaged $2.97, 95 cents of which was for construction and $2.02 for mainten- 
ance. It is reasonable to assume that expenditures during 1935 were not more 
than those that the local authorities believed could not be avoided, and that 
they are more representative of bare social-necessity value than similar figures 


- for more prosperous years. 


A13.7—Comparisons of Rural Per Capita Expenditures at Successive 
Times. Table A13.6 contains a summary of the per capita road expenditures 
by the typical groups of rural municipalities that have been considered above. 
It is evident from it that rural communities have been prepared to spend 
annually on roads through their township councils, an amount averaging $2.50 
per capita, and more variable annual amounts through their county councils. 
The combined township and county expenditure per capita of the rural in- 
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habitant, exclusive of assessment for the King’s Highways, has been $3.39 in 
1913, $2.53 in 1918, $4.89 in 1924, $6.95 in 1930 and $2.97 in 1935. The latter 
figure more or less corresponding to that for 1918, or for the expenditures of — 
$2.67 by the townships outside the county road area in 1913, is thought to © 
represent more closely bare social-necessity value than the figures for 1924 and 
1930, where the social-necessity value is probably obscured by some assumption 
of non-local obligations respecting traffic facilities. 


A13.8—Per Capita Expenditure of Urban Municipalities on Streets 
and Roads. It is useful to compare the per capita expenditures that have been 
made on urban streets and roads with those already found for rural roads. 


Table A13.7 displays the average per capita costs of urban streets and 
roads for both construction and maintenance during eight different year-groups. 
From the facts there indicated, it seems reasonable to conclude that between 
1905 and 1919, during the years when the motor vehicle was either non-existent 
or still a luxury in most communities in Ontario, such communities were pre- 
pared to expend from 39 cents to $1.75 per capita on street maintenance, and 
an average of slightly in excess of $2.00 per head on construction. The total 
expenditure for construction and maintenance was as set out in Table A13.8. 


While the results from the limited information available cannot be wholly 
conclusive, they do indicate that both the rural resident and the urban resident 
are required or are prepared to pay, or commit themselves to pay, not dis- 
similar annual amounts to obtain the travelled way upon the roads and streets 
they use, and that this amount per capita in the days immediately preceding 
and sueceeding the advent of the motor car was approximately $3.00 per capita. 


A13.9—Social-Necessity Value. Assuming the value of the dollar to be 
fixed, the amount mentioned might be regarded as some indication of the 
measure of social-necessity use, irrespective of the motor vehicle. However, as 
the greater part of construction expenditure was funded to be paid off over 
a protracted period, $3.00 per head per annum is probably somewhat higher 
as a measure of the bare social-necessity equipment than would be the case under 
a municipal pay-as-you-go plan. 


Table A13.8—Average Total Per Capita Expenditures for Construction 
and Maintenance on Urban Streets During 
Certain Five-Year Periods 


City or Town 1905-9 1910-14 1915-19 Average 
TORONTO 0555.0 ne eee ie By $4.87 van 
Hamilton .and Londonjeees re. « $2.20 $4.09 2.82 $3.04 
London, Belleville, Stratford, Guelph 

and (Kingston: Sie tae ee 2.60 2.95 2.45 2.67 
Belleville, Stratford, Guelph, King- 

ston, Barrie and Lindsay «2.0%. 4.41 Gon 1.91 B.2l 


It is probable that the works represented by the costs as given for 1935-6, 
when both construction and maintenance expenditures were down to rock bottom, 
give a somewhat closer indication of bare social necessity, although they may be 
too curtailed as a basis for a general estimate. These expenditures are shown 
in Table A18.9. 
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Table A13.9—Average Annual Per Capita Expenditures on Urban 
Streets for 1935-36 


City or Town Construction Maintenance Total 
OD Ais IE iS Fo sia ao sh a BY MUON ba hives $1.26 $1.23 $2.49 
PA Atte Gere ee AIAON) 7 5 occ void se ee Rachie ok cee. 0.86 ibaa 1.97 
London, Belleville, Stratford, Guelph and Kingston 0.57 1.68 2.20 
Belleville, Stratford, Guelph, Kingston, Barrie and 

BN AR Meare it eens es cs eee ey ek 0.37 1.14 153 
Composite of nine urban municipalities ......... $1.08 $1.20 $2.28 


On the other hand, as will be seen from Table A13.5, the rural residents in 
six agricultural counties expended $2.97 per capita on their roads in 1935 
But the motor vehicle was a controlling factor in all road expenditures in 1935, 
though the conventional definition adopted for social necessity excludes the 
requirements of the motor vehicle as such. 


For the twenty years from 1889 to 1908, inclusive, the townships spent on 
their rural roads an average of $1.63 per year per head of rural population. 
It is quite probable that they obtained very poor results for the money expended, 
as $0.87 of this expenditure was in the form of statute labour, for the most 
part rated at $1.00 per day per man. But the uniformity of this expenditure, 
year after year, would seem to indicate that it represented the minimum essen- 
tial expenditure necessary to keep the community functioning as such during 
these years. 

Barrie is the only town for which complete statistics of road costs are 
available for any extended period prior to the use of the motor car. The average 
annual expenditure on its streets for the thirteen years from 1900 to 1912, 
when the first pavement was laid, was 65 cents. 

London commenced its paving programme in 1900. In the eight years from 
1900 to 1907, when the amount of paving was relatively very small, street 
maintenance costs averaged 89 cents per capita. 

From the above it would appear that minimum social-necessity require- 
ments for roads other than for motor vehicle use are greater in rural communi- 
ties than in typical urban areas. To assume that social necessity bears equally 
on all residents of the Province would appear to be somewhat to the advantage 
of the rural general taxpayer in rural areas. 


A13.10—Statistics of Expenditure on Urban Streets. As a means of 
affording a comparison of fairly recent expenditures on urban streets with the 
expenditures in pre-motor years given in Table A13.8, Table A13.10 is sub- 
mitted. 


Table A13.10—Average Annual Expenditures on Urban Streets in the 
Years 1915 to 1934, Inclusive 


Group Construction Maintenance Total 
UBT E Cy aie oe. bee ec eS E, ta Min Seie ta iad eto oS 9 oo 0 $5.25 $1.95 $7.10 
BAT a TOT LUGO at os Wee oa ews kd mies ahs Aa ie 1.66 4.43 
Belleville, Kingston, Stratford, Guelph, Barrie and 

Lo ty Ect: he Ae ae a aa Ola eee ee rr 3.38 1.51 4.89 
Stratford, Guelph, Barrie and Lindsay .......... 3.55 is 4.68 


The twenty years from 1915 to 1934 cover the period of the development of 
the motor vehicle in Ontario, and the expenditures indicated in the table give 
some idea of the excess of investment above minimum social-necessity demands 
required to be made in urban streets in order to keep pace with the increased 
use of them by motor vehicles. 

Per capita expenditures of the nine urban municipalities for which informa- 
tion is available were as set out in Tables 12.5 and 12.6 of Chapt. XII. 
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